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the  role  of  the  legislature,  unions,  higher  education,  and  the  business  community  in 
education  reform  efforts.  The  November  24,  1992,  meeting  focused  on  the  role  of 
education  in  keeping  the  American  economy  competitive  in  the  global  market,  school 
choice  and  vouchers  as  reform  vehicles,  and  the  role  of  the  public  in  effecting  school 
change.  The  quotations  were  compiled  by  Pat  Kelleher,  a  health  care  administrator 
and  member  of  the  Horace  Mann  Foundation  advisory  board. 
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Editor's  Note 


Padraig  O'Malley 


What  is  education  for?  Is  it  to  ensure  that  we  have  productive  workers  in  the 
twenty-first  century  when  the  emphasis  on  adjustment  to  an  ever  changing 
technological  landscape  requires  workers  with  high  levels  of  adaptability  to  new  situ- 
ations? Or  are  we  talking  about  inculcating  values  that  are  the  foundation  of  support 
for  civic  responsibility,  and  if  so,  whose  values  are  we  talking  about? 

One  of  the  most  problematic  quandaries  educators  and  policymakers  face  is  the 
absence  of  a  clear-cut  definition  of  what  precisely  education  is,  and  what  larger 
purpose  reform  serves,  if  indeed  there  is  a  larger  purpose.  As  a  result,  conclaves  of 
opinion  develop;  they  create  their  own  fiefdoms,  haul  up  the  drawbridges,  and  re- 
main under  siege,  unwilling  or  unable  to  yield  an  inch  in  the  pedagogical  struggle. 

In  this  special  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy,  we  explore 
some  of  the  more  perennial  but  nonetheless  substantive  issues  involved  in  the  on- 
going debate  about  the  shape  educational  reform  should  take  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  seek  that  most  sought-after  and  elusive  alchemist,  common  ground. 

School  reform  is  an  issue  for  the  ages.  It  has  been  scrutinized,  analyzed,  and  cate- 
gorized; subject  to  endless  debate,  impassioned  argument,  and  countless  experimenta- 
tions, it  is  one  of  the  few  items  the  public  would  pay  more  taxes  to  improve,  yet  one 
of  the  few  issues  the  politicians  eschew.  Some  put  responsibility  for  reform  on  local 
government,  others  point  to  state  governments,  and  still  others  would  hold  the  federal 
government  accountable.  However,  despite  the  attention  focused  on  it,  reform  re- 
mains immutable  in  the  face  of  change,  impervious  to  the  new  demands  made  on  it, 
and  seemingly  inadequate  to  prepare  our  children  for  the  future. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  it.  Learned  books  and  academic  treatises  roll  off 
the  printing  presses  at  an  impressively  monotonous  rate,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
ideas  about  what  should  be  done.  (For  example,  year-round  learning:  some  sixteen 
hundred  schools  across  the  United  States  have  abandoned  the  traditional  three-month 
break  in  favor  of  staggered  vacations  —  in  many  cases  this  has  helped  to  raise  test 
scores,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  not;  site-based  management:  shift  major  decisions  on 
curriculum,  staffing,  and  budget  away  from  a  central  school  board  to  individual 
schools  governed  by  a  council  composed  of  principals,  teachers,  and  parents.)  As 
with  many  controversial  problems  over  which  professionals  compete  with  "ordinary" 
people  about  policy,  process  takes  precedence  over  purpose.  The  original  question, 
What  is  education  for?  remains  unanswered. 


Padraig  O'Malley  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Boston. 
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Massachusetts  enacted  its  latest  version  of  reform  in  1993.  The  major  element  of 
the  Education  Reform  Act  is  to  give  more  state  aid  to  local  governments.  Over  five 
years,  $1.8  billion  in  new  aid  will  be  distributed  to  local  systems.  Along  with  this 
new  money  comes  an  obligation  for  local  governments  to  maintain  funding  at  a 
certain  level.  In  other  words,  a  municipality  cannot  cut  its  contribution  to  school 
spending  because  the  state  is  contributing  more.  This  is  all  intended  to  set  a  level  of 
"foundation  spending"  —  currently  set  at  $5,500  per  pupil  —  that  each  district  must 
provide.  The  idea  is  to  help  equalize  spending  between  a  town  like  Dalton,  which 
allots  around  $4,000  per  pupil,  and  a  town  like  Weston,  which  allots  more  than 
$8,000  per  pupil. 

Other  provisions  of  the  reform  act  include: 

•  Technically  eliminating  tenure  for  teachers,  although  in  practice  teachers  have 
other  job-guarantee  protections  that  accomplish  the  same  thing  tenure  does. 

•  Removing  principals  from  teacher-bargaining  units,  theoretically  making  the 
teachers  more  independent. 

•  Reducing  the  power  of  school  committees  on  day-to-day  management  issues 
and  giving  more  power  to  superintendents. 

•  Ordering  school  site  councils  (for  school-based  management  and  decision  mak- 
ing) for  each  school  in  the  commonwealth. 

•  Setting  up  as  many  as  twenty-five  charter  schools  that  will  operate  inde- 
pendently of  local  schools  and  union  rules. 

•  Making  it  possible  to  remove  disruptive  students  from  classrooms  through 
expulsion. 

•  Developing  curriculum  guidelines  about  what  students  should  know,  which 
should  eventually  translate  into  standards  for  graduation. 

These  reforms  will  have  varying  impacts  on  schools,  depending  on  how  enthusias- 
tically local  systems  implement  them.  There  are  no  sanctions  specified  if  schools  fail 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  there  will  be  few  repercussions  for  systems 
that  fail  to  comply. 

However,  despite  the  plethora  of  ideas  and  the  profusion  of  resources,  standards  of 
education  stagnate.  In  the  past  ten  years,  real  spending  on  education  has  jumped  25 
percent  to  approximately  $5,000  per  student;  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  the 
United  States  devotes  more  money  to  K-12  education  than  any  other  country.  Yet 
math  and  reading  scores  are  no  higher  than  they  were. 

Surprising?  Hardly.  Not  when  you  remind  yourself  that  a  student  does  not  have 
to  be  literate  in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school.  Our  public  schools,  by  and  large, 
do  not  set  academic  standards  that  pupils  are  required  to  meet  before  graduating  to 
higher  levels  or  from  school  itself. 

Recently,  the  official  National  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  delivered  the 
report  on  its  two-year  study  of  school  hours  and  academic  performance.  One  of  its 
conclusions  is  that  instead  of  children's  sitting  in  class  for  a  fixed  period  of  time  and 
then  being  graduated  no  matter  what  academic  standard  they  attain,  they  should  be 
required  to  sit  in  class  for  longer  hours,  if  necessary,  to  attain  a  fixed  standard.  It 


seems  obvious.  But  despite  the  obvious,  the  commission  says  that  "secondary  school 
graduation  requirements  are  universally  based  on  seat  time." 

The  commission  says  that  the  average  American  pupil  spends  only  six  hours  a 
day  and  180  days  a  year  in  school.  Usually,  half  a  day  or  more  of  the  school  day  is 
devoted  to  a  proliferating  range  of  nonacademic  school  subjects,  such  as  personal  se- 
curity, driver  training,  AIDS  and  drug  awareness,  pregnancy  counseling,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  result,  the  commission  found  that  pupils  in  competitor  countries  —  Japan, 
Germany,  and  France  —  spend,  on  average,  at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  on 
real  academic  learning  that  their  American  peers  do.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that 
nearly  half  of  American  adults  —  90  million  people  —  read  and  write  so  poorly  that 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  hold  a  decent  job. 

Our  public  schools  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  higher  educational  require- 
ments for  jobs  in  today's  international  economy.  This  shows  up  in  tests  of  math  and 
science  ability,  where  American  students  lag  behind  those  from  other  industrialized 
countries,  and  in  public  school  dropout  rates,  which  are  substantially  higher  in  the 
United  States.  The  combination  of  these  two  factors  adds  to  the  differential  between 
other  industrialized  countries  and  the  United  States  —  the  United  States  has  a  higher 
infant  mortality  rate,  a  higher  rate  of  child  poverty,  a  higher  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion in  prison. 

Statistics  may  lie,  but  they  rarely  belie  the  truth.  Some  of  the  harsh  and  often- 
repeated,  but  in-your-face  facts: 

•  In  Boston,  which  has  by  no  means  the  worst  school  system  in  the  country,  one 
of  every  three  freshmen  is  expected  to  drop  out  before  graduation,  and  73  per- 
cent of  high  school  students  do  worse  in  reading  and  math  than  they  did  the  pre- 
vious year. 

•  According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  state  Department  of  Education,  "an  esti- 
mated two  million  Massachusetts  adults  are   functioning  below  the  educational 
level  expected  of  a  high  school  graduate."  The  national  figures  say  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  4.4  million  adults  in  the  state  have  some  literacy  problems. 

•  Worker  training,  which  is  increasingly  the  key  to  raising  productivity  is  also 
relativity  underfunded  in  the  United  States.  Only  $48  billion  is  poured  into 
training,  less  than  half  per  capita  of  the  amount  Germany  and  Japan  spend. 

•  The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  the  electorate  with  children  in  public  schools 
—  in  1980  close  to  40  percent,  today  close  to  20  percent  —  means  that  public 
schools  have  no  constituency  —  a  child  in  the  United  States  is  now  six  times 
more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  than  an  adult  more  than  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

•  Only  57  percent  of  students  who  have  been  served  by  special  education  finish 
high  school  with  either  a  diploma  or  a  certificate  of  graduation.  Only  14  per- 
cent of  students  who  have  had  special  education  go  on  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. And  only  49  percent  of  students  who  have  had  special  education  can  find 
full-time  or  part-time  employment  within  one  or  two  years  of  leaving  school. 

•  The  unsettling  trend  in  recent  years:  between  1965  and  1989  the  arrest  rate  of 
juveniles  for  murder  almost  tripled,  the  arrest  rate  of  juveniles  for  aggravated 
assault  tripled,  and  the  arrest  rate  for  weapon-carrying  juveniles  increased  two 
and  a  half  times.  Increase  in  crimes  by  juveniles  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
increase  in  violent  crime. 
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•  A  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  study  found  that  one  in  five  Massa- 
chusetts students  carry  guns  to  school  (in  Boston  the  figure  is  42  percent)  and 
one  in  three  consumed  five  alcoholic  drinks  in  a  row  on  one  or  more  occasions 
in  the  preceding  month. 

•  An  estimated  525,000  attacks,  shakedowns,  and  robberies  occur  in  public  high 
schools  each  month.  Each  year  nearly  3  million  crimes  are  committed  on  or 
near  school  property  —  16,000  per  school  day.  About  135,000  students  carry 
guns  to  school  daily;  one-fifth  of  all  students  report  carrying  a  weapon  of  some 
type.  Twenty-one  percent  of  all  secondary  school  students  avoid  using  the 
restroom  out  of  fear  of  being  harmed  or  intimidated. 

The  problem  is  not  that  students  can't  read  or  write;  it  is  far  more  serious:  increas- 
ingly students  can't  tell  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  They  are  living  in  a 
moral  vacuum,  without  a  set  of  values  to  establish  the  parameters  of  moral  behavior, 
anesthetized  by  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  global  media,  which  bring  to  them,  live 
and  in  color,  the  horrific  carnage  in  a  Bosnia  or  the  genocide  in  a  Rwanda.  Such 
news  is  delivered  with  a  benign  neutrality  and  a  cheery  sign-off,  with  no  allusion  to 
what  might  be  right  or  wrong.  The  thirty-second  sound  bite  erases  all  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  We  are  left  with  the  banal  explanation  that  different  cultures  do 
things  in  different  ways. 

"Difference"  becomes  an  all-encompassing,  convenient  buzzword;  it  empties  the 
conscience,  asks  that  we  suspend  our  judgment  lest  we  offend.  Since  our  children  can- 
not know  what  they  have  not  been  taught,  why  should  they  be  disturbed  when  one 
twelve-year-old  shoots  down  another?  After  all,  is  it  not  just  a  more  animated  version 
of  Sega  Genesis? 

"The  larger  community,"  says  Theodore  Sizer,  "must  set  an  example  in  the  way  of 
those  habits  and  values  we  most  care  about  imparting  to  our  children."  And,  he  con- 
cludes, "if  we  Americans  want  potent  schools  and  thoughtful  youth,  we  must  start  by 
looking  in  the  mirror:  Do  we  in  our  lives  sincerely  exhibit  those  qualities  which  we 
wish  the  young  to  value?  If  we  do,  the  rest  will  be  remarkably  easy." 

Alice  Halsted  and  Joan  Schine  believe  that  service  learning  is  at  least  part  of  the 
solution.  "Before  we  can  fix  our  schools  we  must  fix  our  sense  of  community."  They 
write,  "Adolescents  who  help  to  care  for  and  teach  young  children,  assist  those  with 
handicaps,  tutor  their  peers,  visit  the  aging,  clean  up  a  stream  ...  are  filling  that 
void."  Community  service  becomes  service  learning.  And,  once  again,  studies  show 
that  students  who  participate  in  service  learning  have  better  academic  achievements 
and  "a  carryover  in  positive  attitudes  toward  community  involvement  over  a  lifetime." 

But  community  service  learning  does  not  end  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Jodi 
Raybuck  states,  "To  teach  our  children  the  habit  of  getting  involved,  thinking  criti- 
cally about  social  issues,  and  working  to  help  find  solutions  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  thing  a  college  can  do.  Indeed,  it  is  a  competence  students  must  have  if  we 
are  to  prosper  as  a  nation." 

Nor  is  money  the  problem.  One  of  the  more  prevalent  shibboleths  of  our  times  is 
that  there  is  a  correlation  between  school  expenditure  per  pupil  and  educational 
achievement.  Despite  mounting  evidence  that  the  assertion  is  not  correct,  politicians, 
teachers,  and  the  educational  establishment  continue  to  indulge  themselves  in  that  be- 
lief. As  a  result,  much  of  national  reform  over  the  last  decade  has  sought  to  equalize 
and  increase  outlays  per  pupil. 


Take  Massachusetts:  between  1982  and  1987,  Massachusetts  increased  per  pupil 
expenditure  by  74  percent  —  34  percent  above  the  national  average.  In  constant 
value  terms,  Massachusetts  today  spends  three  times  more  per  pupil  than  in  1960. 

Recent  research  by  Robert  Gaudet  explodes  the  myth  that  money  maketh  the  stu- 
dent. He  found  the  following: 

•  The  levels  of  spending  and  achievement  in  [Massachusetts]  cities  and  towns 
reveal  great  variations  in  per  pupil  costs  and  performance  with  little  apparent 
relationship  between  the  two. 

•  Clear  evidence  that  there  is  more  to  high  achievement  than  high  spending. 

•  Some  of  the  state's  highest-achieving  systems  spend  less  per  pupil  than  the 
state  average,  and  some  of  the  poorest-performing  systems  spend  more  than 
the  state  average. 

•  Underfunded  urban  schools  can  compete  with  suburban  schools. 

•  Educational  achievement  is  a  function  of  local  characteristics. 

Obviously,  other  factors  are  at  play.  In  their  study  of  performance  in  mathematics 
in  Massachusetts  public  schools,  Ronald  Hambleton  and  Sharon  Cadman  establish 
that: 

•  Parents  of  students  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Northeast  tend  to  have  more  edu- 
cation than  those  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

•  Seventy-four  percent  of  grade  4  black  students  and  68  percent  of  grade  8  black 
students  in  the  state  are  performing  at  a  below  basic  level. 

•  In  advantaged  urban  communities,  where  the  majority  of  the  students'  parents 
had  professional  or  managerial  careers,  only  a  small  percentage  of  students 
were  performing  at  below  basic  level,  while  one  out  of  ten  were  operating  at 
advanced  level.  In  contrast,  in  the  disadvantaged  urban  communities  where  a 
high  proportion  of  the  parents  were  on  welfare  or  unemployed,  students  were 
five  times  more  likely  to  register  a  below  basic  level  than  their  white  counter- 
parts, and  only  one  in  a  hundred  achieved  an  advanced  score. 

•  The  relationship  between  parents'  education  and  student  achievement  showed  a 
strong  positive  correlation  between  the  two:  the  percentage  of  students  who 
were  below  basic  was  at  least  three  times  higher  among  children  with  parents 
who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  compared  with  those  whose  parents 
graduated  from  college. 

Harold  Horton  is  scathing  on  the  question  of  African-American  education.  "The 
issue,"  he  says,  "is  not  school  choice,  busing,  racial  balance,  vouchers,  vocational 
education,  school-based  management,  or  any  such  notion,  but  always  equality  of 
education,  which  has  never  been  made  available  in  urban  schools."  He  points  out  that 
although  minority  students  comprise  nearly  80  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  most  U.S. 
urban  schools,  87  percent  of  all  teachers  are  white,  and  only  8  percent  are  black. 

Parents.  The  word  crops  up  again  and  again  in  many  articles.  Frances  Gamer  and 
Kathleen  Mastaby:  "Education  is  a  very  human  partnership  depending  on  how  teach- 
ers and  parents  relate  to  each  other's  adult  needs.  .  .  .  Crucial  to  all  restructuring 
efforts  is  an  active  parental  involvement.  .  .  .  The  most  payoff  comes  from  teachers 
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involving  parents  in  helping  their  children  at  home.  .  .  .  Parents  are  the  first  and  the 
best  teacher  a  child  will  have." 

Moreover,  in  studies  of  young  people  who  were  very  successful  in  their  fields,  it 
was  found  that  the  underlying  common  characteristic  of  their  educational  experience 
was  enthusiastic  and  involved  parents.  This  cut  across  race,  ethnic  group,  and  socio- 
economic status. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  have  the  children  who  live  in  single-parent 
homes.  According  to  Paul  Walsh,  more  than  70  percent  of  all  juveniles  in  state  re- 
form institutions  come  from  fatherless  homes.  He  draws  attention  to  a  number  of 
scholarly  studies  which  found  that  even  after  controlling  for  differences  in  income, 
boys  from  single-parent  homes  are  significantly  more  likely  than  other  boys  to  com- 
mit crimes  and  wind  up  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

"The  formula  for  success  is  no  mystery,"  writes  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith.  "Re- 
search shows  that  schools  with  strong  principals,  schools  that  are  not  too  large, 
schools  where  discipline  is  fair  but  firm,  schools  where  teachers  are  imbued  with 
high  expectations  for  every  child,  schools  where  parents  are  drawn  into  the  educa- 
tional orbit,  are  schools  where  learning  takes  place."  The  problem:  how  to  get  parents 
involved  in  their  children's  education.  And  the  second  problem:  how  to  bring  teach- 
ers around  to  understanding  that  parental  involvement  is  not  an  intrusion  on  their  turf. 

Ronald  Edmonds,  whose  work  is  cited  by  Byrd  Jones  and  Robert  Maloy,  came 
to  similar  conclusions  when  he  identified  the  characteristics  of  an  effective  school: 
positive  leadership;  agreement  on  goals  and  objectives;  an  orderly  environment;  a 
continual  monitoring  of  students'  learning.  In  an  effective  school,  staff  and  students 
know  their  goals  and  they  cooperate  in  order  to  achieve  these  goals.  "Unless  we  can 
work  together  toward  common  goals  that  give  meaning  to  people's  lives,  no  effort 
or  money  will  significantly  improve  schools." 

These  are  the  challenges  that  face  us  as  we  edge  toward  the  twenty-first  century. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  pressing  considerations,  primarily  with  regard  to  the 
impact  of  new  technology  and  information  systems  on  education  and  the  marketplace. 

Lester  Thurow  cites  some  grim  statistic  to  show  what  has  been  happening:  in 
1980,  18  percent  of  young  males  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  could  not  earn 
a  poverty-line  income;  in  1990  that  figure  had  jumped  to  40  percent.  Among  young 
female  workers  in  the  same  age  bracket,  the  percentage  earning  a  poverty-line  in- 
come or  less,  despite  full-year  work,  rose  from  29  to  48  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

"A  good  high  school  education  by  itself,"  he  says,  "buys  you  very  little  in  terms 
of  higher  wages.  It  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient."  The  problem:  "There  is  simply  no 
system  of  post-secondary  education  for  the  non-college  bound  in  the  United  States." 
And  here  we  come  to  the  nub  of  the  challenge:  "No  one  can  say  what  must  be  done 
in  the  American  high  school  until  such  a  post-secondary  education  system  for  the 
non-college  bound  has  been  built.  Like  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  the  two  systems  have  to  fit 
together.  ...  If  everyone  completed  college,  most  college  graduates  would  have  to 
fill  low-level  jobs.  Put  bluntly,  most  of  the  skills  America  will  need  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  are  not  going  to  be  learned  at  college."  However,  in  the  United  States 
"the  vocational  track  has  become  a  second-class  course.  It  has  to  be  made  into  a  first- 
class  track  if  wages  are  not  to  fall." 

And  fast.  The  results  of  our  skewed  educational  system  are  already  in  evidence. 
A  recent  government  commission,  led  by  former  labor  secretary  John  Dunlop,  found 


that  America  is  moving  toward  a  two-tiered  society  with  a  growing  underclass  of 
low-wage  earners.  The  commission  also  found  that  wage  distribution  in  America  is 
the  most  unequal  among  developed  countries  and  warned  that  "a  healthy  society 
cannot  continue  along  the  path  the  U.S.  is  moving." 

The  report  said  that  the  real  hourly  compensation  of  American  workers,  once 
inflation  had  been  taken  into  account,  stagnated  in  the  past  two  decades  and  actually 
fell  for  male  workers,  a  development  it  said  was  "unprecedented  in  the  past  seventy- 
five  years  in  this  country."  And,  it  concluded,  "the  stagnation  of  real  earnings  and 
increased  inequality  of  earnings  is  bifurcating  the  U.S.  labor  market,  with  an  upper 
tier  of  high-wage,  skilled  workers  and  an  increasing  underclass  of  low-paid  labor." 

Nothing  less  than  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  entire  educational  system  will 
suffice,  Jones  and  Maloy  assert.  "As  American  education  struggles  to  achieve  new 
competencies  for  an  emerging  information  age,"  they  write,  "popular  reforms  remain 
locked  in  industrial-era  metaphors.  Testing  for  basic  skills,  teacher  professionalism, 
and  school-business  collaboration  assumes  that  schooling  prepares  workers  for  pre- 
dictable roles."  But  information  technologies  are  transforming  possibilities  in 
school  and  workplace,  mutual  adjustments  are  frustrated  by  differences  in  purposes 
and  governance. 

Jones  and  Maloy  explore  the  passing  of  industrialism  as  access  to  low-cost  infor- 
mation reshapes  productive  competencies  and  work  roles.  They  argue  that  effective 
schools,  teacher  professionalism,  and  business  approaches  to  quality  and  efficiency 
through  teamwork  and  shared  cultural  values  have  much  in  common.  "New  meanings 
of  learning  and  earning  through  cooperation,  choice,  and  shared  purposes  reconnect 
effective  schools  to  productive  workplaces."  In  short,  schools  must  stop  teaching 
students  skills  that  are  obsolete  by  the  time  they  graduate. 

Ernest  Lynton  addresses  the  same  problem  from  a  somewhat  different  perspective. 
He  argues  that  an  excessive  emphasis  on  research  as  the  dominant  measure  of  institu- 
tional as  well  as  individual  prestige  and  values  has  created  a  critical  mismatch  be- 
tween the  activities  of  American  and  societal  expectations.  He  articulates  the  urgent 
need  for  basic  changes  in  university  priorities  at  a  time  when  teaching  and  profes- 
sional service  have  acquired  both  new  importance  and  new  complexity. 

He,  too,  makes  the  pivotal  connection  between  levels  of  employment  and  the  fact 
that  employment  in  a  knowledge-intensive  society  requires  ever  increasing  levels  of 
skills.  "The  importance  of  meeting  this  heightened  pedagogic  challenge  has  itself 
changed  in  recent  years.  In  our  postindustrial,  knowledge-based  society,  there  is 
much  greater  need,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  for  a  highly  skilled  work- 
force, with  a  steady  increase  in  the  required  educational  level.  Either  the  university 
must  adapt  or  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  relevance  to  the  future.  A  knowledge-driven 
economy  requires  effective  dissemination  and  rapid  application  of  new  ideas,  discov- 
eries, and  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of  the  accelerating  rate  of  technological, 
political,  and  social  change.  We  must  take  a  different  view  of  the  role  of  universities 
from  that  of  the  insulated,  inwardly  oriented  ivory  tower." 

Thus  the  state  of  our  schools  and  our  students.  Many  problems  require  urgent 
attention.  But  there  is  one  problem  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  education:  How  do 
you  fix  broken  homes?  **> 
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"Between  1982  and  1987,  per  pupil  spending  increased  by 
35  percent  nationally  and  by  51  percent  in  Massachusetts. 
Yet  despite  legislative  interest,  there  was  not  much  improve- 
ment in  terms  of  student  performance  when  the  decade 
ended.  What  happened? yy 

—  Bob  Gaudet 
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The  Impact  of  Results  of  MEAP 

School  Spending         Statewide  Tests 
on  Student 
Achievement 


Robert  D.  Gaudet 


Examining  school  spending  and  student  achievement  as  measured  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Educational  Assessment  Program  tests  on  a  community -by -community  basis 
indicates  that  high  spending  in  and  of  itself  does  not  ensure  achievement.  While 
every  community  must  have  adequate  funding  to  deliver  an  acceptable  level  of  educa- 
tion services,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  achievement  in  similar  communities  with 
similar  spending.  The  data  suggest  that  other  factors  influence  outcomes  at  least  as 
much  as  spending. 


Attempts  to  reform  public  education  during  the  past  thirty  years  have  produced 
various  policy  responses  to  perceived  educational  shortcomings.  During  the 
1960s,  largely  as  a  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Union's  launching  Sputnik  in  1957,  the 
federal  government  took  a  larger  role  in  school  issues,  primarily  by  funding  programs 
at  the  state  and  local  level  through  programs  like  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Experimental  Schools  Program  of  1970.1  In  the  1970s 
policymakers  sought  to  improve  the  schools  by  ameliorating  the  pernicious  effects  of 
racial  prejudice  and  segregation  on  student  achievement.  Various  busing  orders  insti- 
tuted across  the  nation  assigned  students  of  different  races  to  schools  on  the  theory 
that  desegregation  itself  would  have  a  salutary  impact  on  urban  school  quality.  In  the 
1980s  several  approaches  were  touted  to  fix  the  schools,  including  school-based  man- 
agement, teacher  empowerment,  and  parent  involvement. 

While  none  of  these  reforms  succeeded  in  bringing  substantive  improvement  to 
American  education,  they  did  accelerate  the  post- World  War  II  trend  toward  increas- 
ing school  spending  across  the  nation  and  in  Massachusetts.  In  constant  dollars,  the 
commonwealth  now  spends  three  times  more  per  pupil  than  it  did  in  1960.  Between 
1982  and  1987  Massachusetts  increased  per  pupil  expenditures  by  74  percent,  34  per- 
cent more  than  the  national  average  increase.2  Implicit  in  such  spending  is  the  belief 
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that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  the  amount  of  money  spent  educating  a 
student  and  the  quality  of  the  education  that  student  receives.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
national  reform  effort  over  the  years  has  sought  to  equalize  and  increase  per  pupil 
outlays.  In  Massachusetts,  the  reform  efforts  of  the  past  quarter  century  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  more  money  to  systems  seen  as  underspending  on  education.  The 
Willis-Harrington  Commission  of  the  1960s,  the  Collins-Boverini  legislation  of  the 
1970s,  and  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  of  the  Chapter  188  School  Im- 
provement Act  of  the  1980s  all  sought  to  lessen  the  disparity  in  funding  between 
wealthy  and  poor  communities.3  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  ruled 
in  McDuffy  v.  Robertson  that  "as  a  result  of  its  school  finance  system,  the  state  has 
neglected  its  constitutional  duty  to  provide  public  school  students  with  an  adequate 
education."4  While  the  court  provided  no  specific  remedy  to  correct  the  situation, 
many  observers  feel  that  significantly  increased  state  funding  will  be  the  result  of 
the  ruling.  If  the  court  is  right,  more  spending  should  eliminate  the  differences  in 
resources  and  performance  among  Massachusetts's  poorest  and  wealthiest  school 
systems. 


Spending  and  Achievement 


Opinions  on  the  relation  between  spending  and  achievement  are  as  varied  as  the  re- 
sults of  standardized  achievement  tests.  When  one  moves  beyond  the  commonsense 
notion  that  a  certain  critical  mass  of  money  is  needed  to  run  any  quality  enterprise, 
including  a  school  system,  the  data  are  confusing  and  saddled  with  ideological  bag- 
gage. An  often  cited  study  of  researcher  Eric  Hanushek  examined  various  studies 
that  surveyed  a  range  of  such  educational  inputs  as  per  pupil  spending,  class  size, 
characteristics  of  teachers,  and  so  forth.  He  concluded  that  there  was  no  strong 
correlation  between  school  expenditures  and  student  performance.5  The  Pioneer  Insti- 
tute, a  market-oriented  Boston  think  tank,  sees  little  relation  between  spending  and 
school  quality.6 

International  comparisons  indicate  that  despite  relatively  high  spending  levels,  the 
United  States  fares  poorly  against  global  competition.  "The  findings  indicated  that 
money  alone  is  not  the  answer,  because  the  United  States  spends  7.5  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  education,  the  second  highest  percentage  among  the  twenty 
nations  studied,  yet  its  students  were  close  to  the  bottom  in  three  of  the  four  assess- 
ments."7 On  the  other  hand,  groups  like  the  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  and  the 
Boston  Citywide  Parents  Council  argue  that  money  does  buy  better  schools.  The  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court's  decision  in  McDuffy  codified  that  belief  into  the  law  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Evaluating  the  impact  of  spending  on  education  is  a  complicated  challenge, 
but  one  to  which  we  must  apply  our  best  analytical  skills.  If  increased  spending  in 
and  of  itself  generally  raises  performance  levels,  then  the  challenge  for  the  policy- 
maker is  relatively  easy.  Rather  than  one  of  dissecting  and  striving  to  understand  the 
educational  and  pedagogical  cultures,  the  task  becomes  one  of  finding  ways  of  put- 
ting more  money  into  the  schools.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more  money  is  not  necessar- 
ily correlative  with  better  results,  the  reformers'  task  is  much  more  difficult.  Those 
who  would  improve  our  schools  would  have  to  identify  what  does  drive  achieve- 
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ment  in  the  classroom,  then  develop  policies  and  programs  which  contribute  to 
that  achievement. 


Educational  Achievement 


Over  the  years,  different  definitions  of  education  reform  have  been  posited.  Reform 
has  at  times  been  variously  defined  as  increasing  access  to  quality  education  for 
those  in  poverty,  increasing  per  pupil  spending,  ensuring  equitable  treatment  for  ra- 
cial minorities,  providing  appropriate  services  for  the  mentally  challenged,  and  im- 
proving the  graduation  rate  for  all.  Over  the  past  few  years  many  have  come  to  see 
school  reform  in  more  substantive  terms  of  improved  actual  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents. While  it  is  unclear  what  constitutes  acceptable  results,  there  is  a  general  sense 
that  reforms  should  contribute  to  solid  student  achievement  in  school.  There  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  merely  affecting  the  process  aspects  of  education  —  reducing 
class  size,  raising  teacher  salaries,  utilizing  computers,  setting  up  school-based  man- 
agement —  is  not  sufficient  to  improve  results. 

Any  discussion  of  student  achievement  invites  controversy.  While  there  may  be  a 
general  consensus  that  our  young  people  should  leave  school  fully  prepared  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  world,  there  is  no  agreement  about  what  students  need  to  know  in  order 
to  thrive  in  our  society.  Former  President  George  Bush  and  his  education  secretary, 
Lamar  Alexander,  President  Bill  Clinton  and  his  education  secretary,  Richard  Riley, 
and  many  civic  and  business  leaders  have  called  for  the  development  of  national 
standards  of  performance.  Clinton's  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  includes  a  sec- 
tion codifying  national  education  goals  and  establishes  a  federal  role  in  developing 
national  education  standards  and  assessments.8  Administration  spokespeople  are  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  the  legislation  is  intended  to  set  up  a  "framework"  around  which 
to  develop  actual  goals,  not  to  dictate  to  the  states  what  those  goals  should  be.  The 
New  Standards  Project,  a  consortium  of  prominent  education  leaders  such  as  Marc 
Tucker  of  the  Carnegie  Forum,  was  set  up  to  create  a  national  examination  system 
that  "prepares  students  for  the  challenges  of  the  twenty-first  century."9 

The  Council  for  Basic  Education  (CBE),  working  in  support  of  the  national  stand- 
ards project,  has  developed  a  comprehensive  chart  detailing  exactly  what  students 
should  know  at  each  level  of  their  education.  For  example,  fourth-graders  should  be 
able  to  "listen  to  literature,  appreciating  its  sounds  and  cadences,"  and  high  school 
seniors  should  be  able  to  "understand  in  some  depth  the  unifying  concepts  of  the  life 
and  physical  sciences  such  as  cell  theory,  geological  evolution,  organic  evolution, 
atomic  structure,  chemical  bonding  and  transformations  of  energy."10  Considering 
that  many  American  high  school  and  college  students  do  not  know  in  which  century 
the  Civil  War  was  fought,  that  could  be  a  tall  order,  but  the  wall  chart  is  an  attempt 
to  delineate  what  we  want  our  children  to  learn  at  each  stage  of  the  education  process. 

The  CBE  based  its  chart  on  extensive  research  that  incorporated  input  from  profes- 
sional education  associations  and  from  individual  states  that  had  moved  toward  set- 
ting standards.  Closer  to  home,  Vermont,  in  conjunction  with  various  stakeholders 
including  the  business  community,  has  created  its  own  chart  of  standards.  An  interest- 
ing development  is  the  difficulty  the  state  is  having  in  attempting  to  move  academic 
evaluation  away  from  standardized  tests  and  toward  portfolio  assessments  of  individ- 
ual students.  While  pen-and-paper  tests  have  many  critics,  the  RAND  Corporation 
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"found  severe  problems"  with  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  Vermont's  portfolio 
alternative."  Based  on  enacted  education  reform  legislation,  Massachusetts  is  begin- 
ning to  develop  its  own  standards. 

At  this  point,  policymakers  are  in  the  early  stages  of  understanding  achievement 
and  developing  standards  that  make  sense.  While  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  more 
rigor  at  every  level  of  education  is  needed,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  how  to  define 
that  rigor.  Setting  up  a  chart  of  standards  is  fine,  but  problems  quickly  develop  when 
it  comes  time  to  make  such  a  chart  the  driving  wheel  of  curriculum.  Kentucky  is  one 
of  the  few  states  said  to  have  made  real  progress  toward  developing  a  true  achieve- 
ment-based curriculum.  One  challenge  standards-oriented  reformers  face  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  tough  standards  in  a  political  context  where  some  advocacy  groups 
may  see  academic  rigor  threatening  the  interests  of  disadvantaged  students. 

Some  people  argue  that  any  type  of  demanding  performance-based  requirements  is 
guilty  of  being  "ist"  —  sexist,  racist,  elitist.  Real  standards  are  also  hard  to  achieve, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  Massachusetts  students  did  not  reach 
acceptable  proficiency  levels  on  the  April  1992  assessment  of  educational  progress. 
What  is  more  interesting  than  the  failure  of  students  to  achieve  at  higher  levels  is  the 
reaction  of  many  school  districts  to  the  results.  Many  educators  argued  that  the  test 
was  not  fair  or  did  not  accurately  measure  their  students'  knowledge  and  skills.12  It 
may  be  that  whoever  deigns  to  set  standards  must  be  prepared  to  be  criticized  for 
setting  them. 

Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  rationalize  all  the  concerns  and  satisfy  all  the  disparate 
interest  groups  that  define  the  contemporary  educational  culture,  the  nation's  first 
embrace  of  substantive  achievement  standards  may  have  a  private  sector  genesis. 
American  College  Testing  (ACT),  a  corporation  that  administers  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations similar  in  purpose  to  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Tests  (the  famous  SATs, 
previously  know  as  Scholastic  Achievement  Tests),  has  developed  "an  assessment  sys- 
tem that  will  measure  student  abilities  at  critical  transition  points,  beginning  as  early 
as  eighth  grade."13  This  Educational  Planning  and  Assessment  System  will  develop 
standards  for  student  achievement,  assessments  to  gauge  progress  toward  these  goals, 
and  improve  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Assessments  will  be  available  at  the 
eighth-grade,  tenth-grade,  and  twelfth-grade  levels.  A  new  assessment  to  measure  stu- 
dent abilities  in  a  dozen  skills  critical  to  success  in  the  workplace  is  also  available. 
For  the  first  time  in  this  nation,  ACT  will  offer  workshops  and  training  to  help  teach- 
ers and  administrators  make  the  best  use  of  the  tests  and  interpret  results  correctly. 
This  last  point  is  noteworthy  because  one  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  of  Ameri- 
can educator  training  programs  is  the  lack  of  any  requirement  for  teachers  to  take 
courses  in  testing  and  assessment.14 

Despite  the  manifest  difficulties  in  establishing  and  implementing  standards-based 
public  education,  it  may  be  more  risky  to  continue  business  as  usual  in  our  schools. 
The  nation  no  longer  enjoys  the  automatic  advantage  of  seemingly  unlimited  re- 
sources and  a  productive  labor  force  that  have  characterized  much  of  our  history. 
Some  theorize  that  a  major  factor  in  the  erosion  of  the  United  States'  competitive 
ability  is  a  poorly  educated  workforce.  Where  the  1950s  and  1960s  celebrated  Amer- 
ica's bounty,  as  described  in  historian  David  Potter's  classic  People  of  Plenty,  the 
1990s  must  contend  with  diminishing  natural  resources,  shrinking  capital,  a  weaker 
labor  force,  and  less  of  a  technological  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
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described  in  MIT  professor  Lester  Thurow's  Head  to  Head,  which  paints  a  less  rosy 
picture  of  the  country  as  the  new  century  looms.15 


Assessing  Student  Achievement  in  Massachusetts 

No  state  today  has  in  place  accurate,  reliable  assessment  procedures  that  can  per- 
fectly gauge  aggregate  student  performance.  One  area  in  which  perfection  will  con- 
tinually elude  us  is  assessment;  by  definition,  any  type  of  test  reflects  only  a  small 
slice  of  behavior  and  includes  some  error  component.  There  simply  is  no  magic  way 
of  figuring  out  how  well  a  student,  school,  or  system  is  performing.  Most  tests  that 
children  take  are  not  aimed  at  assessing  general  performance.  Most  classroom  exami- 
nations —  the  Metropolitans  (the  "Mets"),  the  Iowas,  various  IQ  tests,  teachers' 
weekly  tests  —  are  aimed  at  evaluating  the  performance  of  individual  students,  not 
any  group  of  students.16  Results  of  these  individually  oriented  tests  are  not  and 
should  not  be  available  to  the  public. 

Massachusetts  has  only  comparatively  recently  joined  the  national  effort  to  de- 
velop assessment  instruments  that  will  enable  observers  to  compare  student  progress 
across  communities,  states,  and  eventually  countries.  Until  the  1992  statewide  assess- 
ment, the  commonwealth  had  not  been  involved  in  the  National  Assessment  of  Educa- 
tional Progress,  which  was  established  to  give  observers  a  way  to  compare  individual 
states'  educational  performances  with  one  another.  The  Massachusetts  Educational  As- 
sessment Program  (MEAP)  is  a  statewide  battery  of  tests  given  every  two  years  to 
every  school  system  in  the  commonwealth.  The  MEAP  represents  an  early  step  along 
the  road  to  developing  the  accurate,  fair  assessment  instruments  needed  to  generate 
reports  on  student  progress  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

The  precedent  for  developing  reports  on  educational  matters  in  Massachusetts  is 
clear.  One  hundred  fifty-five  years  ago,  Horace  Mann  published  the  first  in  his  series 
of  annual  reports  on  the  commonwealth's  public  schools,  which  contributed  mightily 
to  the  establishment  in  Massachusetts  of  this  country's  and  the  world's  first  system  of 
universal  free  public  education.  Mann  succeeded  in  convincing  a  skeptical  public  and 
a  wary  business  community  to  support  public  education  by  developing  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  various  aspects  of  schooling  in  antebellum  Massachusetts.  His  famous  an- 
nual reports  developed  the  rationale  for  creating  and  sustaining  schools  for  all. 


A  Survey  of  Massachusetts  Public  Schools 


The  Horace  Mann  Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  independent,  volunteer  citizens  group 
committed  to  creating  grassroots  support  for  better  schools,  has  completed  the  first 
ever  evaluation  of  school  spending  and  student  achievement  in  Massachusetts.  The 
foundation's  Survey  of  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  is  designed  to  assist  citizens  in 
understanding  how  well  their  schools  perform  and  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
benchmarks  against  which  future  reform  efforts  may  fairly  be  judged.  The  Survey 
brought  together  information  which,  while  available  to  those  willing  to  track  it  down, 
has  never  before  been  presented  to  the  general  public  in  a  coherent  form.  Using  data 
drawn  from  the  U.S.  census,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  this  report,  the  first  of  several  to  be  issued 
by  the  foundation,  will  enable  citizens  to  compare  the  resources  they  devote  to 
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education  with  the  results  obtained.  The  foundation  hopes  that  the  publication  of 
these  reports  will  generate  the  widespread  citizen  activism  it  believes  is  a  necessary 
precondition  for  school  improvement. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  foundation  will  examine  the  relations  between  vari- 
ous school  and  community  characteristics  —  per  pupil  spending,  household  income, 
social  class  and  status,  teacher  salary  and  training  levels  —  and  student  performance 
as  measured  by  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  Program  in  an  attempt  to 
pinpoint  the  factors  that  contribute  to  successful  schools.  The  questions  we  will  ask 
—  and  which  we  urge  every  citizen  and  policymaker  of  the  commonwealth  to  con- 
sider —  are  basic  ones.  Are  the  public  schools  graduating  students  prepared  to  as- 
sume an  active  role  in  the  economic  and  political  lives  of  their  communities?  Do  we 
get  a  reasonable  return  on  our  education  dollar?  And  if  more  money  is  necessary, 
how  may  it  best  be  spent?  The  Survey  will  provide  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
with  an  independent  source  for  the  information  they  need  to  answer  these  questions 
and  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  future  of  their  schools. 

The  goal  of  the  Horace  Mann  Foundation  in  producing  this  report  and  those  to  fol- 
low is  to  use  available  data  to  separate  myth  from  reality  in  the  debate  over  school  re- 
form. The  data  and  analysis  are  presented  so  that  policymakers,  educators,  and  the 
public  can  use  this  information  and  analysis  to  improve  educational  performance  in 
Massachusetts  communities. 

The  Approach 

Data  for  this  report  include  the  results  of  the  April  1992  MEAP  statewide  assess- 
ments for  220  towns  and  cities  and  41  regional  systems,  per  pupil  spending  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  state  Department  of  Education,17  and  demographic  information 
from  the  1990  federal  census. 

The  MEAP  is  a  standardized  achievement  test  that  measures  student  knowledge  in 
five  subject  areas,  math,  science,  social  studies,  reading,  and  writing,  at  three  grade 
levels,  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth.  The  test  is  administered  biannually  in  every  Massa- 
chusetts public  school.  MEAP  was  developed  by  Advanced  Systems,  Inc.,  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  the  company  that  is  working  on  the  assessment  devices  to  be  used 
in  Kentucky's  widely  praised  education  reform  effort.18 

The  reported  MEAP  scores  were  put  in  a  database  and  organized  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  students  in  individual  communities  who  achieved  satisfactory  levels  on 
the  assessments.  The  state  Department  of  Education  has  defined  achieving  "profi- 
cient" or  "advanced"  status  as  a  satisfactory  outcome  on  the  MEAP.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  our  students  statewide  achieved  at  those  levels.  This  figure  was  used  as 
the  baseline  for  evaluating  community  performance.  Integrated  per  pupil  spending  fig- 
ures for  each  community  were  incorporated  into  the  database.19 

Standard  deviations  were  computed  for  spending  and  achievement,  and  standard 
scores  (Z  scores)  computed  for  spending  and  achievement  for  each  community.  This 
enables  us  to  determine  how  far  a  community  is  above  or  below  the  state  average  (or 
mean)  in  terms  of  MEAP  performance  and  spending.  A  community  in  which  a  higher 
percentage  of  students  than  the  state  average  of  25.5  percent  achieved  proficiency  or 
better  would  have  this  figure  reported  as  a  positive  Z  score.  Performance  at  less  than 
the  state  average  is  reported  as  a  negative  Z  score. 
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The  same  procedure  was  used  for  per  pupil  funding.  If  a  community  spent  more 
than  the  1990-1991  integrated  per  pupil  average  of  $5,082,  this  would  show  as  a 
positive  Z  score;  less  than  state  average  spending  would  show  as  a  negative  Z  score. 
The  tables  and  exhibits  in  this  report  incorporate  these  data.  The  information  is  also 
presented  in  actual  dollars  for  spending  and  as  the  overall  percentage  of  students  who 
achieve  proficient  or  advanced  levels  on  the  MEAP  for  each  community  and  regional 
system.20 


Does  Per  Pupil  Spending  Correlate  with  Achievement? 

In  the  absence  of  an  independent  source  for  information  and  analysis,  many  of  the 
participants  in  the  school  reform  debate  have  grounded  their  arguments  on  assump- 
tions —  or  myths  —  that  the  available  data  do  not  support.  This  has  been  the  case  es- 
pecially over  the  past  ten  years,  as  the  education  reform  debate  has  come  to  be 
dominated  by  entrenched  interest  groups. 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  reformers  have  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  num- 
ber of  major  changes  in  school  structure  and  educational  practice.  Between  concep- 
tion and  implementation,  however,  each  reform  package  has  been  stripped  of  its  most 
ambitious  measures,  leaving  behind  little  besides  increased  funding.  Reformers  have 
consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that,  even  if  their  most  far-reaching  measures 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  the  additional  funds  would  result  in  higher  achievement. 
This  study  examines  that  premise. 


The  Analysis 

Examining  the  levels  of  spending  and  achievement  in  our  cities  and  towns  reveals 
great  variation  in  per  pupil  costs  and  performance,  with  little  apparent  relationship 
between  the  two.  Running  a  regression  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  about  18 
percent  of  MEAP  performance  variability  can  be  explained  by  per  pupil  spending. 
Spending,  therefore,  while  a  significant  factor,  is  only  one  of  the  variables  that  affect 
outcomes.  While  it  is  important  to  use  statistical  tools  to  evaluate  correlations,  exam- 
ining actual  situations  provides  clear  evidence  that  there  is  more  to  high  achievement 
than  high  spending. 

If  there  were  a  high  correlation  between  per  pupil  expenditures  and  achievement, 
the  state's  best  performing  systems  would  likely  have  the  highest  per  pupil  spending. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  state's  highest-achieving  systems  spend  less  per  pupil  than  the 
state  average.  And  some  of  the  poorest-performing  systems  spend  much  more  than 
average.  The  state's  1990-1991  average  integrated  per  pupil  spending  was  $5,082. 
Per  pupil  spending  in  the  thirty  top-performing  systems  on  the  April  1992  MEAP  var- 
ied from  a  high  of  $8,861  in  Lincoln  to  $3,856  in  Shirley.  Simply  put,  there  is  only  a 
relatively  small  correlation  between  per  pupil  spending  and  MEAP  performance. 

Lincoln  and  Weston  achieve  high  MEAP  scores  while  spending  over  $8,700  per 
pupil;  Westwood,  Stow,  and  Carlisle  achieve  top  results  while  spending  around 
$6,521  per  pupil.  Medfield  ($4,929)  spends  slightly  less  than  the  state  average  of 
$5,082  and  Shirley  ($3,856)  spends  considerably  less  than  the  state  average. 
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A  Note  on  the  Exhibits 

These  exhibits  show  the  relative  spending  and  achievement  in  different  communities. 
The  dollars  spent  per  pupil  and  MEAP  performance  in  a  community  are  included. 
The  horizontal  line  represents  the  state  average  in  both  spending  ($5,082)  and  MEAP 
performance  (25.5  percent  of  students  testing  Proficient  or  Advanced).  The  length  of 
the  bars  reflects  real  differences  in  spending  and  achievement. 


Spending  and  Achievement 


Table  1 


The  Top  Thirty  Communities 

Dollar  %  Students 

Spending  Proficient/ 

per  Pupil  Advanced 


1 

Carlisle 

6,394 

48.3 

2 

Medfield 

4,929 

04.8 

3 

Westwood 

6,933 

46.1 

4 

Stow 

6,236 

45.5 

5 

Weston 

8,721 

45.2 

6 

Concord 

7,796 

43.7 

7 

Lexington 

7,041 

43.6 

8 

Needham 

6,359 

43.5 

9 

Acton 

5,686 

42.9 

10 

Newton 

6,713 

42.7 

11 

Lincoln 

8,861 

42.7 

12 

Sudbury 

6,402 

42.6 

13 

Wenham 

5,280 

42.3 

14 

Hamilton 

5,270 

42.3 

15 

Boxborough 

5,760 

42.2 

16 

Dover 

7,807 

42.2 

17 

Sherbom 

6,841 

42.2 

18 

Andover 

5,463 

41.7 

19 

Wellesley 

7,310 

41.5 

20 

Winchester 

5,727 

41.2 

21 

Harvard 

6,112 

40.1 

22 

Wayland 

6,480 

39.5 

23 

Belmont 

6,167 

39.4 

24 

W.  Boylston 

5,245 

39.3 

25 

Longmeadow 

5,583 

38.9 

26 

Lenox 

6,307 

38.6 

27 

Natick 

6,278 

38.2 

28 

Shirley 

3,856 

37.9 

29 

Brookline 

7,038 

37.9 

30 

Dunstable 

5,048 

37.9 

There  are  also  significant  differences  in  spending  in  communities  with  lower  MEAP 
achievement.  Per  pupil  spending  is  $8,758  in  Cambridge,  $6,954  in  Boston,  $6,727 
in  Somerville,  $4,163  in  Brockton,  and  $4,004  in  Lawrence.  Although  several  cities 
spend  well  above  the  state  average,  the  typical  urban  system  spends  below  it.  Given 
the  problems  they  face,  there  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  our  urban  centers  are  seri- 
ously underfunded.  Since  the  high-spending  cities  generally  fare  no  better  on  the 
MEAP  than  the  low-spending  cities,  perhaps  the  better-funded  systems  should  ex- 
plore new  ways  of  spending  their  money  to  produce  improved  achievement. 
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Exhibit  1 


The  Top  Thirty  Communities 
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Table  2 


Note:  The  numbers  identify  the  communities  listed  in  Table  1 


Lower-Performing  Systems 


Dollar 

%  Student 

Spending 

Proficient/ 

Per  Pupil 

Advanced 

1 

Chelsea 

4,598 

8.2 

2 

Lawrence 

4,004 

9.4 

3 

Holyoke 

4,658 

10.9 

4 

Boston 

6,954 

13.2 

5 

Springfield 

4,029 

13.7 

6 

Lowell 

4,465 

13.7 

7 

Lynn 

4,529 

14.5 

8 

Ware 

4,538 

15.0 

9 

Fall  River 

4,278 

15.4 

10 

Somerville 

6,727 

16.2 

11 

Chicopee 

4,610 

16.9 

12 

New  Bedford 

4,543 

17.0 

13 

Webster 

4,961 

17.6 

14 

Fitchburg 

4,180 

17.6 

15 

Cambridge 

8,758 

18.5 

16 

Maiden 

5,680 

18.6 

17 

Worcester 

4,830 

18.7 

18 

Brockton 

4,163 

18.7 

19 

Holbrook 

5,236 

19.0 

20 

Everett 

4,567 

19.0 
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Exhibit  2 


Lower-Performing  Systems 


■  Achievement 
Ei  Spending 


Note:  The  numbers  identify  the  communities  listed  in  Table  2. 


The  Conventional  Wisdom 

In  the  absence  of  an  independent  source  of  data  about  education  issues,  much  of  the 
information  available  to  citizens  and  policymakers  comes  from  organizations  and 
agencies  that  have  a  vested  interest  in  reform  outcomes,  an  interest  that  may  interfere 
with  the  dispassionate  analysis  needed  to  develop  sound  educational  policy.  Several 
of  the  assumptions  that  have  guided  education  policy  formulation  can  be  analyzed 
with  more  detailed  examination  of  the  database. 

Assumption  1 

Money  is  the  answer  to  educational  deficiencies. 

Cambridge,  Worcester,  Brockton,  and  Salem.  Worcester  and  Brockton  are  older  urban 
centers  with  much  of  the  social  and  economic  malaise  that  has  come  to  characterize 
America's  cities.  Cambridge  and  Salem,  communities  with  relatively  less  urban  pa- 
thology, face  substantial  challenges  nonetheless.  Cambridge,  despite  spending  more 
than  twice  as  much  money  as  Brockton  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  Worcester,  finds 
that  its  students  scored  no  higher  on  the  MEAP  than  their  counterparts  in  Brockton 
and  Worcester.  Salem  achieved  significantly  better  results  than  Cambridge  despite 
spending  more  than  $3,000  less  per  pupil. 

Lunenberg,  Shrewsbury,  Marblehead,  and  Swampscott.  These  four  communities 
achieve  similar  results  but  report  much  different  per  pupil  spending  levels.  The 
school  systems  of  Marblehead  and  Swampscott  enjoy  excellent  reputations,  and  both 
towns  attract  residents  because  of  the  perceived  quality  of  their  schools.  MEAP 
performance  and  spending  are  both  above  the  state  average  in  these  two  towns. 
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Exhibit  3 


Variability  in  Spending  and  Achievement 


$8758 


18.5% 


18.7% 


18.7%    $4163 


State  Average 


■  Achievement 
E3  Spending 


Lunenberg  and  Shrewsbury  have  no  such  reputations  for  educational  quality,  but  their 
MEAP  performance  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Marblehead  and  Swampscott, 
but  their  per  pupil  spending  is  considerably  less. 


Exhibit  4 


Performance  versus  Reputation  and  Spending 

34.9% 

31.2%     $5833 
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Maynard,  Acton-Boxborough,  and  Lincoln-Sudbury.  Lincoln-Sudbury  High  School 
and  Acton-Boxborough  High  School  are  among  the  finest  in  the  state.  Maynard  High 
School,  although  historically  a  solid  performer,  has  never  been  considered  to  be  in 
the  same  league  as  its  upscale  neighbors.  Maynard  spends  almost  $500  less  than  the 
state  average,  while  the  other  two  systems  spend  considerably  more  than  the  state  av- 
erage. Despite  this,  Maynard  High  reports  a  higher  percentage  of  twelfth-graders 
with  proficient  or  advanced  scores  on  the  MEAP  (50.7%)  than  either  Lincoln-Sud- 
bury (42.9%)  or  Acton-Boxborough  (39.7%). 

Determining  why  Maynard  twelfth-graders  did  so  well  requires  further  study,  but 
discussions  with  Maynard  parents  and  officials  suggest  several  factors.  The  first  was 
a  decision  made  several  years  ago  to  emphasize  reading  and  writing  as  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Although  such  a  shift  requires  more  of  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  administrators,  it  does  help  students  acquire  some  of  the  higher- 
order  thinking  skills  that  tests  like  the  MEAP  evaluate.  The  second  was  the  rejection 
by  Acton  voters  of  a  proposed  merger  with  Maynard,  a  rejection  that  galvanized  May- 
nard residents  into  working  to  make  sure  that  their  students  excelled  academically. 
And  a  third  factor  was  Maynard's  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  students  to  Acton- 
Boxborough  under  the  state's  school  choice  program.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  exo- 
dus was  to  improve  performance  in  Maynard,  something  the  town  had  the 
community  pride  and  commitment  to  accomplish. 

Maynard's  accomplishment  suggests  that  there  are  changes  in  educational  practice 
which  do  not  require  higher  per  pupil  expenditures  but  can  nevertheless  improve  stu- 
dent performance. 


Exhibit  5 
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Shirley,  Natick,  and  Brookline.  Each  of  these  three  systems  does  a  good  job  meeting 
various  educational  challenges.  Brookline,  long  considered  as  having  an  excellent  sys- 
tem, has  made  a  successful  transition  from  a  relatively  homogeneous  upscale  commu- 
nity to  a  culturally  diverse,  urbanized  town.  Brookline  has  a  high  average  family 
income,  and  30  percent  of  its  residents  do  not  speak  English  as  a  first  language. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  its  households  are  headed  by  single  parents  with  children  un- 
der eighteen.  Natick  is  a  solid  outer  suburb  with  relatively  high  income  and  relatively 
low  populations  of  single  parents  and  non-English  speakers.  Shirley,  one  of  the  sur- 
prise performers  of  this  study,  reports  average  income,  with  a  higher-than-average 
percentage  of  single  parents  and  no  reputation  as  an  educational  leader. 

Despite  markedly  different  community  characteristics,  all  three  towns  performed 
well  above  the  state  average  on  the  MEAP.  In  each,  approximately  40  percent  of  stu- 
dents achieved  proficient  or  advanced  status,  placing  these  towns  in  the  top  10  per- 
cent statewide.  Significantly,  spending  ranges  from  $7,038  in  Brookline  to  $6,278  in 
Natick  to  $3,856  in  Shirley. 

Exhibit  6 
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Western  Massachusetts:  Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  South  Hadley.  While  the  majority  of 
Massachusetts  citizens  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  the  same  findings  about 
spending  and  achievement  obtain  when  western  Massachusetts  systems  are  examined. 
Hadley  and  Hatfield  achieve  above  the  state  average  on  the  MEAP,  while  South 
Hadley  performs  at  slightly  under  the  average.  Hatfield,  the  system  with  the  best 
MEAP  results  of  these  three  towns  (3 1  percent  of  students  scored  proficient  or  ad- 
vanced), spends  the  least  per  pupil  ($4,399).  Hadley  spends  at  about  the  state  average 
($5,074)  and  achieves  about  the  same  as  Hatfield  on  the  MEAP  (30.2%).  South 
Hadley  achieves  slightly  under  the  state  average  (23.7%)  spending  $4,733  per  pupil. 
These  communities  are  similar  in  terms  of  income  (family  income  ranges  from 
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$44,834  to  $45,900)  and  other  demographics,  but  there  is  no  apparent  correlation  be- 
tween their  spending  and  achievement. 


Exhibit  7 
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Assumption  2 

Similar  spending  in  similar  communities  produces  similar  results. 

A  community's  demographic  characteristics  have  a  powerful  impact  on  educational  at- 
tainment. Without  exception,  the  very  top  performers  on  the  MEAP  are  towns  whose 
residents  are  affluent  and  highly  educated.  The  worst-performing  systems  are  gener- 
ally older  urban  centers  characterized  by  low  incomes,  high  poverty  rates,  high  per- 
centages of  single  mothers,  and  low  percentages  of  residents  with  advanced  degrees. 
But  while  demographics  drive  performance  to  some  extent,  many  demographically 
similar  systems  with  substantially  similar  MEAP  performance  have  quite  different 
per  pupil  spending  levels. 

The  South  Shore:  Cohasset,  Norwell,  Hingham,  Scituate,  and  Duxbury.  The  South 
Shore  has  been  the  destination  of  choice  for  many  former  Boston  residents  in  search 
of  safe  streets  and  good  schools.  While  schools  in  upscale  communities  often  enjoy  a 
good  reputation,  an  examination  of  five  South  Shore  communities  with  substantially 
similar  demographics  indicates  that  per  pupil  spending  has  little  to  do  with  achieve- 
ment on  the  MEAP. 

Incomes  in  the  five  towns  were  comfortably  above  the  average  statewide  family 
income  of  $44,367.  Of  the  five,  Cohasset  has  the  highest  income  ($74,310)  and 
Scituate  the  lowest  ($59,168),  with  the  others  falling  between.  Adult  residents  in 
each  community  tend  to  be  well  educated,  the  percentage  of  residents  with  at  least  a 
B.A.  degree  ranging  from  39  percent  in  Norwell  to  54.5  percent  in  Cohasset,  all  well 
above  the  statewide  average  of  27.2  percent.  The  percentage  of  single-parent  house- 
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holds  is  consistent  among  the  towns,  ranging  from  9.5  percent  in  Norwell  to  13.7  per- 
cent in  Scituate,  and  relatively  few  people  in  any  of  these  communities  do  not  speak 
English  as  a  first  language. 

Besides  being  demographically  consistent,  these  communities  are  similar  in  MEAP 
performance,  all  above  the  state  average  of  25.5  percent,  ranging  from  Duxbury  (36.4 
percent  achieving  proficient  or  advanced)  to  Cohasset  (31.2%),  with  the  rest  falling 
between.  What  is  interesting  is  that  the  two  best-performing  towns,  Duxbury  and  Sci- 
tuate (35.5  percent  achieving  proficient  or  advanced),  are  the  two  lowest-spending 
communities.  Duxbury  ($4,657)  spends  under  the  state's  average,  as  does  Scituate 
($4,778).  The  two  higher-spending  communities,  Cohasset  and  Norwell,  scored  lower 
on  the  MEAP  than  the  lower-spending  towns. 
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Bedford,  Chelmsford,  and  North  Andover.  Each  of  these  communities  is  relatively  af- 
fluent, with  median  family  income  ranging  from  $64,537  in  Bedford  to  $61,468  in 
North  Andover  and  $59,368  in  Chelmsford,  all  well  above  the  state  average  of 
$44,367.  All  have  higher-than-average  percentages  of  college-educated  residents.  The 
percentage  of  single-parent  households  is  about  14  percent  for  each,  and  the  percent- 
age of  residents  whose  first  language  is  not  English  varies  narrowly  from  7.9  to  9  per- 
cent. 

MEAP  performance  was  relatively  consistent  (34  to  39  percent  of  pupils  achieving 
proficient  or  advanced),  but  spending  varied  widely.  Bedford  spends  $6,800  per  pu- 
pil, Chelmsford  $4,671,  and  North  Andover  $4,933. 
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Exhibit  9 


Different  Spending,  Consistent  Achievement 
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Assumption  3 

Underfunded  urban  schools  cannot  compete  with  suburban  schools. 
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Many  Massachusetts  urban  systems  spend  less  than  the  state  average,  yet  some  of  our 
city  schools  compare  favorably  with  their  suburban  counterparts.  While  suburban  sys- 
tems generally  outperform  urban  ones,  the  data  demonstrate  that  many  individual  city 
schools  do  a  good  job  of  educating  their  students  despite  the  challenges  of  the  con- 
temporary urban  environment. 

Brockton,  Avon,  and  Holbwok.  Brockton  is  a  fairly  typical  underfunded  urban  school 
system.  Its  residents  are  poorer  and  less  educated  than  the  residents  of  neighboring 
Holbrook  and  Avon.  In  addition,  Brockton  has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  single 
mothers  and  non-English-speaking  residents.  Further,  Brockton  spends  relatively  little 
per  pupil.  Despite  all  this,  the  performance  of  this  city  is  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  the  two  towns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  one  hundred  former  Brockton  students  have 
chosen  to  attend  other  systems,  most  often  Avon.  The  data,  however,  indicate  that 
the  achievement  level  of  Avon  students  is  no  higher  than  that  of  Brockton  students 
despite  Avon's  much  higher  per  pupil  spending. 


Outstanding  Urban  Schools 

Most  urban  systems  perform  at  levels  significantly  lower  than  those  of  most  subur- 
ban systems.  Our  cities  face  enormous  challenges  that  require  higher  spending  levels. 
Despite  these  problems,  many  urban  schools  exceed  expectations.  The  Tansey  and 
the  Coughlin  in  Fall  River,  the  Devalles  and  Brooks  in  New  Bedford,  and  Canterbury 
Street  and  Flagg  Street  in  Worcester  all  produce  results  on  the  MEAP  that  equal 
those  of  many  suburban  schools.  The  nation's  oldest  public  school,  Boston  Latin, 
scored  higher  on  the  MEAP  than  most  of  the  best  suburban  high  schools. 

Table  3 

Scaled  MEAP  Scores 
(appropriate  measure  for  individual  schools) 

School  Score 

Boston  Latin  1,527 

Coughlin  (Fall  River)  1,393 

Tansey  (Fall  River)  1,473 

Devalles  (New  Bedford)  1,463 

Brooks  (New  Bedford)  1,460 

Canterbury  (Worcester)  1,447 

Flagg  (Worcester)  1,440 

State  Average  1 ,317 

While  spending  has  an  impact  on  the  education  students  receive,  the  data  suggest  that 
other  factors  must  be  equally  important.  Spending  more  money  might  improve  per- 
formance in  some  of  our  systems.  In  others,  additional  funding  might  very  well  have 
no  impact  at  all.  The  Horace  Mann  Foundation's  ongoing  research  indicates  that  a 
variety  of  demographic  variables  affect  achievement  at  least  as  much  as  spending. 
While  adequate  funding  is  certainly  necessary  to  produce  quality  education,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  assure  good  performance. 
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Our  research  suggests  that  educational  achievement  and  success  are  very  much  a 
function  of  local  characteristics  —  demographics,  popular  commitment  to  the 
schools,  the  importance  a  community  places  on  quality  education.  Good  schools  are 
idiosyncratic  —  they  are  not  all  cast  from  the  same  mold  —  and  reformers  must  de- 
velop strategies  to  involve  citizens  in  reform  efforts  on  the  local  level  if  we  are  ever 
to  improve  our  schools. 


Final  Thoughts 

Examination  of  school  spending  and  MEAP  achievement  on  a  community-by-commu- 
nity basis  makes  clear  that  high  spending  in  and  of  itself  does  not  ensure  achieve- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  that  money  does  not  matter  —  it  does.  Certainly  every 
community  must  have  adequate  funding  to  deliver  an  acceptable  level  of  educational 
services.  Many  currently  do  not.  But  other  factors  influence  outcomes  at  least  as 
much.  General  increases  in  funding  without  regard  for  those  other  factors  will  not 
necessarily  improve  student  performance.  If  our  goal  is  to  have  our  children  meet 
world-class  education  standards,  we  must  reconsider  how  we  go  about  delivering  edu- 
cational services,  not  just  increase  spending.  Over  the  next  two  years,  the  Horace 
Mann  Foundation  will  be  developing  models  that  help  explain  performance  on  the 
MEAP.  With  those  models  as  guides,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  policy  recom- 
mendations that  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  students. 

Improving  our  public  schools  is  a  daunting  task,  one  that  admits  of  no  easy  solu- 
tion. But  there  will  be  no  solution  until  those  who  care  about  public  education  have 
done  the  necessary  homework.  The  first  task  in  completing  the  assignment  is  to  pro- 
vide the  general  public  with  the  information  and  analyses  it  needs  to  become  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  school  improvement.  Because  citizens  have  not  played  a  prominent 
role  in  them,  past  reform  efforts  have  yielded  disappointing  results.  Reformers  who 
began  their  crusades  intent  on  bringing  real  change  to  our  classrooms  have  been  un- 
able to  resist  the  power  of  an  education  establishment  that  routinely  reduces  reform 
to  a  plea  for  more  money.  Only  when  citizens  come  together  as  a  countervailing 
force  will  Massachusetts  see  real  education  reform.  ** 
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much  of  the  data  used  in  the  report. 

Technical  assistance  was  provided  by  Professor  Ronald  Hambleton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  Professor  Karl  Wesolowski  of  Salem  State  College, 
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Appendix 

Methodology 

The  process  employed  in  the  development  of  this  study  included 

1.  Organizing  information  into  a  database  for  computer  analysis  and  modeling. 

2.  Developing  statistical  profiles  of  community  spending  and  achievement.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  utilizing  the  25.54  percent  figure  provided  by  the  state  as  the  percent- 
age of  students  statewide  who  achieved  proficient  or  advanced  status  on  the  MEAP; 
calculating  the  standard  deviations  of  the  MEAP  scores  and  per  pupil  spending;  and 
developing  standard  or  Z  scores  for  each  community's  spending  and  MEAP  perform- 
ance. By  utilizing  these  statistical  tools,  observers  can  better  understand  the  relation 
between  variables  like  spending  and  achievement. 

3.  Conducting  a  regression  analysis  of  the  overall  database  to  determine  the  statistical 
correlation  between  spending  and  achievement  in  Massachusetts  communities. 

4.  Sorting  the  database  and  utilizing  Z  scores  (standard  deviation  units)  to  evaluate  the 
actual  relation  between  spending  and  achievement  in  communities. 

5.  Developing  a  model  that  identifies  the  factors  in  addition  to  spending  that  appear  to 
contribute  to  educational  achievement  in  the  commonwealth's  communities.  This 
model  will  be  more  fully  developed  in  a  report  to  be  issued  in  the  fall  of  1994  by  the 
Horace  Mann  Foundation. 

The  data  reveal  little  correlation  between  spending  and  achievement.  The  exhibits 
demonstrate  that  per  pupil  expenditures  vary  widely  in  communities  that  perform  at  sub- 
stantially similar  levels  on  the  MEAP.  Running  a  single  regression  analysis  of  data  from 
over  two  hundred  school  districts  produces  a  statistical  correlation  (R2)  between  per  pu- 
pil spending  and  MEAP  achievement  of  .18.  This  means  that  about  18  percent  of  per- 
formance variability  can  be  explained  by  per  pupil  spending.  Spending,  therefore,  while  a 
significant  factor,  contributes  relatively  little  to  MEAP  results.  Further  analysis  of  other  fac- 
tors by  the  foundation  is  ongoing. 

The  MEAP 

The  MEAP  (Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  Program)  is  the  battery  of  tests 
used  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  assess  the  performance  of  individual 
systems.  The  foundation  anticipates  that  its  findings  in  this  study  will  be  criticized  as  rely- 
ing too  heavily  on  a  single  year's  MEAP  results.  A  single  test  can  reflect  only  some 
smaller  or  larger  portion  of  a  student's  overall  performance.  The  developers  of  MEAP 
drew  on  the  experience  of  decades  of  test  development  and  administration  to  develop 
an  assessment  instrument  that  gauges  achievement  reliably  and  validly.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  foundation  is  using  the  MEAP  results  to  analyze  the  performance  of 
entire  school  systems,  not  that  of  individual  students.  The  inaccuracies  of  the  MEAP  in 
assessing  individual  performance  are  in  large  measure  offset  by  analysis  of  systems  as 
a  whole. 

The  foundation  is  convinced  that  student  performance  is  the  only  credible  measure  of 
school  reform  initiatives.  If  the  critics  of  MEAP  can  point  to  a  better  assessment  device, 
the  foundation  will  support  their  efforts  to  employ  it.  But  until  such  time,  the  foundation 
will  continue  to  rely  on  MEAP. 
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Better  High  What  Would 

Schools  Create  Them? 


Theodore  R.  Sizer 


The  American  desire  to  improve  education  has  set  off  a  flurry  of  activity  to  reform 
schools.  In  such  a  climate  of  restructuring,  Sizer  explores  what  better  secondary 
schools  might  "look  like"  if  indeed  they  existed.  His  consideration  of  the  improved 
high  school  is  based  on  five  particular  conditions  —  all  of  which  support  teachers 
and  students  in  their  engagement  with  the  serious  stuff  of  learning  and  all  of  which 
must  exist  in  one  form  or  another  for  schools  to  be  effective.  The  conditions  are  cast 
as  questions.  Sizer  locates  the  responsibility  for  school  reform  broadly,  from  the  heart 
of  a  school  —  the  relationships  between  teachers  and  students  —  to  the  life  and  be- 
haviors of  the  community  in  which  that  school  is  nestled.  This  article  is  a  collective 
call  to  action  around  ultimately  simple  and  sensible  ideas  reminiscent  of  a  form  of 
civic  participation  long  overdue. 
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any  of  us  want  improved  secondary  schools.  What  can  we  do  to  bring  them 
about?  As  we  well  know  from  our  own  schooling  and  that  of  our  children,  it 
isn't  the  routines  of  schooling  as  much  as  the  people  within  those  routines  that  make 
the  difference  between  a  mindless  education  and  a  meaningful  one.  There  isn't,  there- 
fore, a  neat  "perfect  school  model  to  plug  in"  or,  to  use  current  jargon,  for  "teachers 
to  implement."  Much  as  reformers  may  long  for  a  pedagogical  McDonald's,  it  isn't 
possible.  Our  damnable  humaneness  and  that  of  our  children  makes  strictly  stand- 
ardized solutions  to  educational  problems  inevitably  mediocre  and  procrustean. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  the  "people"  —  teachers  and  other  kids  at  all  their  special  and 
often  quirky  best  —  who  set  an  exciting  and  purposeful  climate  in  schools.  There  are 
certain  conditions  under  which  all  those  individuals  can  best  engage  with  the  impor- 
tant ideas  that  comprise  the  stuff  of  a  serious  education.  As  some  of  these  conditions 
are  essential  for  effective  secondary  schools,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  policymak- 
ers. The  conditions  that  distinguish  "good"  schools  are  most  usefully  cast  as  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  will  necessarily  differ  in  detail  from  school  community  to 
school  community.  However,  to  be  "good,"  a  school  must  grapple  with  all  of  them. 


Theodore  R.  Sizer,  chairman  of  the  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools,  is  professor  of  education  at 
Brown  University. 
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1.  Is  even'  child  well  known  to  those  who  will  teach  him?  If  we  do  not  know  our 
students  well,  we  cannot  teach  them.  By  "well"  I  mean  having  sufficient  information 
about  them  to  know  how  they  make  mistakes,  how  they  respond  to  new  ideas,  to 
criticism,  to  abstractions.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  student  has  gotten  some- 
thing wrong  (for  example,  if  x  +  2  =  6,  then  x  =  8);  it  is  equally  important  to  know 
why  the  student  messed  up.  Was  she  merely  inattentive,  mindlessly  adding  the  2 
and  the  6?  Or  did  she  not  know  how  to  proceed,  accurately  clearing  the  unknown 
from  the  given  numbers?  Telling  her  that  she's  "wrong"  is  barely  a  start  and  unlikely 
to  help  her  to  understand.  Knowing  how  to  provoke  her  into  figuring  out  why  she 
is  wrong  and,  concurrently,  into  habitually  questioning  her  own  work,  is  a  giant 
further  step. 

Most  serious  high  school-level  work  is  far  more  complex  than  "x  +  2  =  6."  One 
asks  students  to  write  clearly  and  with  grace.  One  asks  them  to  try  to  make  sense 
of  the  apparently  senseless  —  the  bloodbath  in  what  was  formerly  Yugoslavia,  for 
example  —  knowing  full  well  that  no  one  anywhere  has  a  crisp,  sure  answer  to  this 
conundrum,  and  that  even  approaching  some  sort  of  tentative  answer  depends  on  a 
sophisticated  weaving  together  of  cultural  and  human  threads,  past  and  present. 
Provoking  in  students  the  demanding  habit  of  searching  for  such  meaning  requires 
a  deep  awareness  of  how  to  reach  each  student  —  who,  like  all  of  us,  would 
more  often  than  not  like  to  coast  along  genially,  depending  on  cliches  rather  than 
thinking  hard. 

To  teach  well,  one  has  to  know  one's  students.  How  many  of  them  can  one  get  to 
know  well  enough  during  a  given  school  term  to  teach  each  powerfully?  A  teacher 
knows  how  his  kids  think,  for  example,  by  reading  their  work  regularly  and  carefully 
and  commenting  on  it.  How  much  time  does  such  reading  take?  Perhaps  ten  minutes 
per  student  per  week  (far  less  than  a  clinical  psychologist  or  a  physician  or  a  person- 
nel officer  might  spend  comparably)?  A  typical  teacher  has  five  classes  averaging 
twenty-five  kids  per  class.  That  means  1,250  minutes  of  reading  per  week,  or  twenty- 
plus  hours  —  of  "knowing"  125  kids.  Do  many  teachers  have  anything  approaching 
this  kind  of  time?  Few  today  do,  and  these,  teaching  eighty  or  fewer  youngsters  over- 
all, are  usually  found  in  private  or  suburban  schools  serving  the  affluent.  Teachers  of 
poor  kids  can  expect  rosters  of  150  to  175  kids. 

Serious  education  anywhere  gets  the  load  right:  How  many  "clients"  can  the 
professional  serve?  As  we  have  repeatedly  learned,  when  the  numbers  are  sharply 
down  —  the  total  numbers  per  teacher,  not  that  less  meaningful  matter  of  "class  size" 
—  the  quality  of  work  almost  always  goes  up.  Private  schools,  the  military,  busi- 
nesses, university  educators  —  parents  themselves  —  know  this  well:  it  is  a  truism 
for  them.  How  many  adults  seriously  believe  that  they  can  deal  effectively  at  once 
with  120  squirmy  and  distracted  adolescents  who  really  don't  want  to  be  learning 
what  we  feel  we  must  teach  them?  The  very  thought  reduces  most  noneducator  adults 
to  nervous  laughter. 

So  when  we  visit  a  truly  redesigned  school  we  see  "loads"  of  eighty  or  fewer  stu- 
dents per  teacher,  with  compromises  made  in  other  parts  of  the  program  to  allow  this 
to  happen  without  kiting  per  pupil  costs.  Such  loads  are  a  necessary,  but  hardly  suffi- 
cient step  toward  more  powerful  teaching  and  thus  learning:  teachers  have  to  use  this 
new  condition  wisely.  Further,  the  system  has  to  honor  stability:  if  teachers  are 
yanked  around,  that  is,  moved  from  school  to  school  on  the  basis  of  seniority  alone, 
for  example,  the  opportunity  for  deep  understanding  of  a  group  of  kids  fades.  If  the 
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school  is  large  and  scheduled  centrally,  few  teachers  may  see  some  students  more 
than  a  single  term,  hardly  enough  to  know  each  well,  whatever  the  overall  load.  An 
endless  schedule  shuffle  combined  with  a  vast  shopping  mall-type  course  list  under- 
mines "knowing  one's  students"  profoundly. 

Does  this  condition  require  radical  change?  Yes.  given  current  custom:  no.  when 
one  consults  one's  common  sense.  Reform  policy  has  to  take  the  matter  seriously.  If 
it  doesn't  —  and  it  rarely  has  —  there  will  be  no  change  in  results. 

2.  Is  the  academic  program  coherent  from  The  vantage  point  of  the  students?  Does 
each  student  have  some  sense  of  what  is  expected  of  him.  why  and  how  it  might  fit 
together?  Is  this  understanding  cast  in  such  a  way  that  he  knows  what  he  must  do  — 
and  must  show  us  as  well  —  in  order  to  deserve  the  diploma? 

Few  conventional  schools  have  any  sort  of  intellectual  coherence  on  the  students' 
terms.  Strong  high  schools  have  strong  departments.  Each  department  has  a  coherent 
program:  there  is  a  sensible  sequence  of  science  courses,  a  persuasive  parade  of  Eng- 
lish courses,  and  so  forth.  The  school  and  the  College  Board  give  tests  in  the  separate 
sciences,  in  English,  and  the  other  subjects,  each  in  total  isolation.  The  "subjects"  are 
king,  each  regally  contained  in  his  own  domain. 

However,  go  to  such  a  strong  high  school  and  "shadow"  a  student  for  a  day  or 
two.  Go  from  French  class  to  biology  class  to  algebra  class  to  English  class  and  try 
to  plumb  a  common  standard  among  these  subjects,  a  common  language  across  them, 
an  expectation  that  one  can  use  these  subjects  in  combination  to  address  some  sort  of 
real  world.  Look  for  the  school's  courses  that  require  the  marshaling  of  disciplines 
rather  than  merely  their  parallel  parade.  See  whether  any  teacher  models  scholarship 
beyond  his  own  field  —  the  biology  teacher  who  has  standards  in  painting,  the  his- 
tory teacher  who  is  adept  at  poetry.  Listen  for  teachers  apart  from  language  teachers 
conversing  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Shadowing  is  radicalizing,  as  one  sees  how  high  schools  —  even  the  most  highly 
regarded  ones  —  are  set  up  by  convention  to  serve  in  isolation  each  of  the  traditional 
disciplines,  while  the  most  difficult  intellectual  task  of  all  —  making  sense  of  the 
world,  looking  at  life  as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  using  the  traditional  disciplines  in  nec- 
essary combination  —  is  left  to  chance.  The  general  education  conventionally  prom- 
ised in  the  schools"  statements  of  purpose  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  a  variety 
of  parts  —  however  well  each  is  taught  —  and  no  adult,  with  the  possible  exception 
here  or  there  of  an  able  school  librarian,  practices  the  habits  and  use  of  general  educa- 
tion in  ways  that  the  students  can  powerfully  see. 

It  is  not  that  the  separate  disciplines  are  unimportant:  it  is  just  that  the  individual 
disciplines  are  but  means  to  an  end.  the  end  being  the  making  of  sense  in  a  world 
that  rarely  falls  into  the  neat  boxes  created  by  scholars  as  separate  subjects.  "Sense 
making"  is.  of  course,  the  name  of  the  game.  Few  kids  are  going  to  make  their  ca- 
reers as  specialists  in  one  of  the  traditional  academic  disciplines.  All  will  require  the 
resourceful  use  of  all  these  disciplines,  as  their  world  demands.  And  this  resourceful 
use  is  itself  a  demanding  intellectual  task,  one  with  which  schools  should  ready  their 
students.  The  fact  that  few  teachers  —  and  even  fewer  university  scholars  who 
"train"  those  teachers  —  are  prepared  to  do  this  is  no  excuse.  "General  education" 
should  not  be  merely  something  one  has  to  get  through  before  he  tangles  with  a 
"real"  discipline.  It  should  be  a  consequential  intellectual  challenge  in  its  own  right. 

Policy  that  reinforces  the  total  separation  of  the  disciplines  as  they  are  taught  in 
a  high  school  —  for  example,  by  means  of  wholly  independent  examinations  or  by 
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disciplinarily  separated  curricular  requirements  or  by  teacher  certification  which 
leaves  general  education  at  a  trivial  margin  —  reinforces  intellectual  chaos  for  the 
students  in  school. 

3.  Does  the  full  life  of  the  school  deliberately  and  powerfully  reflect  values  that 
serve  the  students'  education  well?  That  is,  does  the  school  function  as  it  would  have 
the  students  function?  Does  it  reflect  in  its  own  routines  those  habits  which  it  most 
wishes  the  students  to  absorb? 

People,  most  particularly  young  people,  learn  from  example.  Veteran  teachers 
know  well  how  closely  the  kids  watch  them,  often  for  their  quirks  and  even  peccadil- 
loes and  for  the  way  they  address  the  serious  business  of  using  their  minds. 

Show  me  an  English  teacher  who  herself  writes,  publishes  her  work,  and  neverthe- 
less offers  her  essays  for  critique  along  with  those  of  her  students,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  teacher  who  is  powerfully  influential.  Show  me  a  school  where  many  of  the 
adults  besides  the  language  teachers  can  be  heard  speaking  a  foreign  language,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  school  where  a  language  requirement  is  believed  to  be  serious,  and 
effective  student  command  of  the  language  is  a  good  probability.  Show  me  a  science 
department  that  always  has  a  bunch  of  small  research  projects  going,  ones  that  the 
students  can  see  and  engage  with,  and  I  will  show  you  a  school  where  the  students 
know  what  science  is. 

A  school  that  applies  a  "code  of  student  conduct"  mindlessly  —  imposes  rules 
without  consultation  and  with  only  trivial  concern  for  due  process  —  is  a  school 
where  social  studies  instruction  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  has  only  ironic  meaning,  or 
worse.  A  school  which  allows  a  racist  slur  to  go  by,  which  pillories  the  "different" 
kid,  which  tolerates  insensitivity  in  its  assembly  programs,  which  assumes  that  unpro- 
voked violence  on,  say,  the  hockey  rink  is  somehow  different  from  that  in  the  hall- 
ways, which  allows  some  class  of  socially  special  students  to  get  special  treatment,  is 
a  school  that  signals  thoughtlessness,  unfairness,  and  insensitivity.  Adolescents  spot 
all  that  quickly.  Hypocrisy  is  second  only  to  boredom  among  qualities  that  adoles- 
cents most  frequently  cite  in  describing  their  schools. 

To  model  the  practices  that  good  schools  hope  their  students  will  adopt  as  habits 
takes  time  —  time  during  the  school  day  for  teachers  to  ply  their  various  crafts,  time 
for  governance  of  the  school  community  to  take  shape  and  function,  time  to  discuss 
and  discuss  again  why  a  thoughtful  person  —  whether  "thoughtful"  as  a  scientist  or 
thoughtful  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  younger  and  older  people  —  is  an  exemplary 
person,  why  thoughtfulness  is  a  habit  worthy  of  emulation.  Many  schools  claim  that 
they  do  these  things,  but  few  give  them  enough  time  and  visible  administrative  rein- 
forcement to  make  them  anything  more  than  rhetorical  shells.  The  kids  sense  it  and 
learn  that  the  stuff  of  the  curriculum  is  not  important  enough  for  the  adults  to  prac- 
tice. If  this  is  so,  why  take  it  seriously?  All  those  facts  are  for  passing  tests,  nothing 
more. 

4.  What  must  a  student  exhibit  to  her  schools  faculty  in  order  to  gain  its  serious 
respect  and,  ultimately,  its  diploma?  Most  schools  usually  discuss  "diploma  require- 
ments" in  terms  of  hurdles  leaped  —  credits  earned,  courses  passed,  years  in  atten- 
dance. They  posit  no  culminating  activity  of  synthesis,  no  formal  —  almost  ritual  — 
display  of  mastery.  (The  traditional  standardized  examinations  for  college  admission 
may  be  thought  of  this  way,  yet  they  do  not  in  fact  serve  this  purpose,  and  may  even 
undermine  it:  they  are  "'private,"  an  affair  between  the  student  and  a  grading  machine 
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in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  in  their  subject  specificity  they  "test" 
not  at  all  for  academic  synthesis.) 

Good  schools  struggle  with  the  specific  issues  of  academic  substance  and  stand- 
ards, and  they  devise  ways  both  to  make  these  clear  to  the  students  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  enrollment  in  high  school  and  to  cast  them  in  the  form  of  what  each 
student  must  in  fact  do  or,  better,  "show  off."  They  thereby  give  students  a  sensible 
and  coherent  "destination"  toward  which  to  travel.  Going  to  school  is,  in  effect,  pre- 
paring to  reach  that  quite  specific  destination. 

For  example,  if  a  sensible  destination  in  the  social  sciences  is  an  understanding  of 
the  restraints  and  freedoms  of  constitutional  democracy  —  and  ultimately  the  habit- 
ual expression  in  one's  daily  life  of  those  restraints  and  freedoms  —  then  a  school 
can  properly  expect  its  students  to  know  what  the  Constitution  says,  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  knowledge,  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  an  unfamiliar  situation,  and 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  so  acting  in  an  immediate  instance,  such  as  an  incident  in  the 
community. 

This  destination  can  be  defined  as,  say,  the  combination  of  an  oral  examination  on 
the  substance  of  the  Constitution,  an  essay  on  its  application  in  an  area  of  life  that  in- 
terests the  student,  a  display  of  understanding  by  that  student  when  presented  with  an 
unfamiliar  Supreme  Court  case  and  a  thoughtful  record  of  the  student's  intellectual 
journey  to  understanding  these  civic  matters  —  a  "portfolio."  It  can  be  further  de- 
fined through  apprenticeships  —  to  a  patrolman  in  the  local  police  department,  to  a 
lawyer  trying  a  case,  or  to  the  operation  of  a  school  disciplinary  court.  Indeed,  a 
powerful  way  to  teach  the  Constitution,  from  the  start,  is  through  cases,  even  humble 
ones  readily  found  in  the  school  itself,  such  as  those  involving  due  process. 

Ready  examples  are  equally  abundant  in  the  sciences  and  arts:  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  large  and  complex  sculpture,  one  which  is  as  sturdy  as  it  is  aestheti- 
cally pleasing  —  an  exercise  in  physics  and  art;  the  publication  of  a  book  of  biogra- 
phies of  regional  "heroes"  —  a  book  of  descriptive  and  expository  writing  and  of 
history;  the  surveying  of  a  city  property  and  the  design  of  a  children's  park  for  that 
space  —  an  exercise  in  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  politics;  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  solar-powered  vehicle  —  an  experiment  that  could  involve  physics, 
politics,  economics,  and  ecology;  the  direction  and  mounting  of  a  performance  of 
Macbeth,  deliberately  staged  in  a  "modern"  setting  —  an  experience  in  the  dramatic 
arts,  in  artistic  extrapolation,  in  design  and  construction,  and,  given  its  complexity,  in 
organization  —  in  effect,  the  cruel  and  very  real  world  of  "short-term  politics." 

All  these  examples  demand  thorough  and  "usable"  knowledge  and  familiar,  basic 
academic  skills.  They  demand  very  "public"  accountability:  many  folks  will  see  both 
the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  ultimate  work.  Some  require  collaboration  with  oth- 
ers, several  involving  close  work  with  older  people.  Simply,  these  destinations  are 
the  thoughtful  real  world,  and  school  becomes  serious  practice  for  that  kind  of  real 
world.  Such  destinations  appeal  to  kids  just  as  they  might  to  adults:  no  one  wants 
merely  to  jump  through  a  set  of  hoops  in  the  vague  hope  that  such  jumping  might  ul- 
timately have  some  meaning  and  use. 

Teaching  toward  such  ends  is  far  more  difficult  than  teaching  from  a  list  —  "get- 
ting through  fractions"  in  order  to  get  to  decimals  and  "explaining  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates"  as  a  prelude  to  Fort  Sumter.  It  requires  a  curriculum  of  questions, 
of  demanding  intellectual  challenges  that  are  authentic  and  that,  over  time,  equip 
the  student  forcefully  with  skills  and  knowledge.  These  skills  and  knowledge  are 
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embedded  in  meaningful  context,  and  are  thus  instantly  rationalized  and  immediately 
used.  Plowing  through  the  text  becomes  puzzling  out  the  problem. 

This  type  of  teaching  dramatically  illumines  differences  among  students  —  how, 
why,  and  at  what  rate  they  learn,  their  willingness  to  learn,  what  distracts  them,  and 
more.  While  one  can  "deliver  instruction"  to  rows  of  students  in  classes  and  seem- 
ingly defy  these  differences,  requiring  the  kids  to  engage  and  to  display  their  pro- 
gress or  lack  of  progress  makes  the  differences  among  them  so  transparent  that  they 
cannot  be  wished  away.  The  neat  march  through  the  textbook  collapses.  So  does  the 
late  nineteenth-century  invention  of  strict  age  grading  and  age-normed  testing.  And 
so  does  the  contemporary  assumption  that  those  kids  who  "cannot  learn"  are  shuffled 
off  to  work  sheets  and  ultimate  truancy. 

Schools  become  more  like  workplaces  than  lecture  halls,  places  for  engaged  in- 
volvement rather  then  sermonizing.  Student  work  —  what  each  youngster  has  dis- 
played —  becomes  important  and  is  kept  and  reviewed.  "Promotion"  becomes  less  a 
matter  of  age  and  more  a  matter  of  performance  —  and  the  tension  of  that  required 
performance  is  accepted  and  dealt  with.  The  line  between  abstraction  and  experience 
is  blurred,  tested,  explained. Such  schools  are  noisy,  busy  places.  They  look,  feel,  and 
sound  "different." 

5.  Does  the  larger  community  model  the  habits  and  values  the  schools  would 
teach?  That  is,  if  the  habit  of  cheating  is  taboo  at  school  —  as  well  it  might  be:  Who 
wants  the  scientist  who  cooks  his  data?  —  do  the  adults  in  the  larger  community  — 
not  only  the  school  as  a  whole  but  the  community  in  which  the  youngster  grows  up 
—  exhibit  honesty?  Or  are  such  acts  as  "misspeaking"  and  cheating  on  one's  taxes 
and  edging  the  golf  ball  away  from  the  sand  trap  when  no  one  is  looking  acceptable? 

If  fair  judgments  of  the  merit  of  one's  exhibited  work  are  expected  in  school  — 
the  sine  qua  non  of  a  demanding  assessment  system  —  do  employers  engage  in  analo- 
gous fairness?  Or  do  jobs  emerge  from  connections  rather  than  merit? 

If  stereotyping  and  sarcastic  putdowns  of  particular  folks  are  stamped  on  at  school 
(given  that  these  are  representations  of  profound  unfairness  and  lack  of  empathy,  the 
makings  on  a  small  scale  of  Holocausts),  are  they  likewise  honestly  addressed  in  the 
workplace  and  on  the  street? 

If  mindless  violence  is  anathema  in  the  school,  for  all  civilized  reasons,  what  is 
made  of  the  hero  status  of  Rambo? 

If  civic  engagement  and  integrity  are  encouraged  norms  of  the  school,  how  can  we 
explain  the  legacy  —  in  the  form  of  the  S&L  crisis,  the  House  banking  scandal,  the 
reverberations  of  the  Anita  Hill-Clarence  Thomas  confirmation  hearings  —  that  we 
hand  off  to  the  next  generation? 

If  we  want  to  encourage  the  habit  of  service  —  the  habit  of  generosity  —  do  we 
practice  it  ourselves,  or  do  we  merely  pass  regulations  mandating  that  the  young  will 
"do"  seventy-five  hours  of  "community  service"  (like  convicted  criminals  working 
off  their  sentences)  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma? 

Young  people  learn  from  their  elders,  from  what  their  elders  do  as  well  as  what 
their  elders  say,  not  just  from  the  adults  hired  to  work  in  school  or  the  youngsters'  im- 
mediate parents,  but  from  all  of  us  on  the  street.  If  we  adults  care  about  serious  learn- 
ing -  -  the  habits  of  informed  thoughtfulness  —  then  the  adolescents  will.  If  we  read, 
they  will.  If  we  speak  in  more  than  one  language,  they  will.  If  we  vote  intelligently, 
they  will.  If  we  reach  out  to  those  who  need  our  help,  they  will.  If  we  respect  decent 
folks  who  happen  to  be  different  from  ourselves,  they  will. 
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It  is  all  so  simple  —  and  so  complicated.  A  good  education  is  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  thoughtful  life,  deliberately  orchestrated  in  school  buildings  but  necessarily  and 
inevitably  extending  far  beyond  them. 

Such  is  the  heart  of  school  reform.  If  we  Americans  want  potent  schools  and 
thoughtful  youth,  we  must  start  by  looking  in  the  mirror:  Do  we  in  our  lives  sincerely 
exhibit  those  qualities  which  we  wish  the  young  to  value?  If  we  do,  and  so  practice, 
the  rest  will  be  remarkably  easy.  ** 
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"It's  clear  that  parents  are  interested  in  public  education. 
Parents  have  never  been  able  to  make  the  connection 
with  the  general  populace  about  how  important  [public 
education]  is  for  the  survival  of  our  country  —  not  only 
our  democratic  principles,  but  our  very  own  economic 
survival. " 

—  Kathy  Kelley 
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Parent  Involvement     The  View  from 
in  Urban  Schools         the  Front  of  the 

Classroom 


Frances  Gainer,  Ed.D. 

Kathleen  McCarthy  Mastabx,  Ed.D. 


American  educational  reform  movements  focus  on  efforts  to  restructure  our  schools 
to  include  all  interested  parties,  especially  parents,  in  the  decision-making  process. 
Nowhere  is  involvement  more  crucial  than  in  America  s  inner-city  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. As  parents  are  given  a  greater  voice  in  their  child's  school,  educators  must 
join  them  as  collaborators.  This  article  identifies  elements  that  impeded  parental 
involvement  and  recognizes  positive  and  encouraging  techniques  leading  toward 
successful  family-school-community  partnerships.  An  alliance  between  groups  too 
long  seen  as  opponents  rather  than  proponents  must  be  established. 


The  trouble  with  schools  today  is  not  that  teachers  and  parents  don't  care 
anymore.  Caring  is  as  intense,  perhaps  more  intense,  than  ever.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  adults,  within  and  beyond  the 
school  walls,  who  must  work  together  in  order  for  schooling  to  succeed.  Educa- 
tion is  a  very  human  partnership  depending  on  how  teachers  and  parents  relate  to 
each  other  and  meet  each  others*  adult  needs.  Overcoming  obstacles  will  result  in 
a  team  created  to  help  our  children  achieve  and  isn't  that  the  primary  objective? 

—  Dorothy  Rich,  Megaskills 


Urban  Schools  in  the  1990s 


Current  literature  and  research  in  education  underscore  the  importance  that  parent 
participation  and  involvement  play  in  a  child's  academic  progress  and  successful 
educational  experience.  The  importance  of  involvement  has  been  traced  through  all 
educational  levels  from  preschool  through  high  school  and  in  American  and  foreign 
academic  settings. 

American  educational  reform  movements  focus  on  efforts  to  restructure  our 
schools  to  include  all  interested  parties  in  the  decision-making  process.  The 
collaborative  model  suggested  by  Ira  Gordon,  in  which  all  parties  band  together 

Frances  Gamer,  an  educator  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  sen'es  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Horace 
Mann  Foundation.  Kathleen  McCarthy  Mastabx,  a  special  education  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
serves  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Horace  Mann  Foundation. 
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to  achieve  educational  excellence,  has  been  continually  cited  as  a  path  to  reform  in 
the  urban  school.1  Crucial  to  this  restructuring  is  an  active  parental  component.  If 
schools  are  to  overcome  the  crisis  of  public  confidence,  they  must  work  with  the 
community,  including  its  citizens  and  business  members,  to  meet  the  unique  individ- 
ual needs  of  their  setting. 

Nowhere  is  this  involvement  more  crucial  than  in  America's  inner-city  urban 
neighborhoods.  However,  here  is  where  we  have  seen  minimal  parent-school  contact. 
The  studies  presented  in  this  article  explored  parental  involvement  practices  in  multi- 
racial, multiethnic  inner-city  school  settings  and  attempted  to  identify  and  analyze 
the  various  barriers  that  prevent  a  more  involved  role  for  our  inner-city  parents.  Data 
were  gathered  in  both  public  and  parochial  settings.  Studies  conducted  in  inner-city 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  such  noted  educators  as  Dorothy  Rich  and  Phyllis 
Hobson  traced  academic  growth  by  racially  diverse  inner-city  students  when  parent 
training  and  involvement  practices  were  initiated.  Dr.  James  Comer  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Yale  University  Child  Study  Clinic  worked  with  educators  in  the  New 
Haven  public  schools  in  establishing  a  multiservice  parent/child  support  network 
within  targeted  elementary  schools.  Their  interventions  have  provided  documentation 
that  increased  parent  involvement  and  staff  support  does  improve  children's  scores  on 
standardized  tests  and  increases  rates  of  attendance.  James  Coleman  and  Thomas 
Hoffer,  in  Public  and  Private  High  Schools:  The  Impact  of  Communities,  found  that 
students  in  Catholic  high  schools  performed  better  than  students  from  comparable 
backgrounds  in  public  high  schools.2  They  speculate  that  the  important  component  is 
the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  community  it  serves. 

With  studies  such  as  these  documenting  the  importance  of  parental  involvement, 
the  aim  of  this  research  was  to  determine  and  examine  the  actual  barriers  that  exist 
within  our  parental  population  and  to  use  these  data  to  alter  our  current  involvement 
practices,  expand  the  types  of  involvement  we  require,  and  establish  an  awareness  of 
the  need  to  recognize  the  diversity  of  our  students  and  their  families. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  these  studies  is  vital  in  establishing  successful  involve- 
ment programs  in  the  school.  Educators  and  administrators  gained  insight  and  aware- 
ness that  allowed  them  to  design  diverse  yet  positive  experiences  for  these  inner-city 
parents.  Attendance  at  school  functions  increased  dramatically  when  parental  survey 
responses  were  used  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  development. 

With  this  knowledge  and  experience  it  is  suggested  that  studies  such  as  these  can 
be  of  great  use  and  significance  to  other  educators  sensitive  enough  to  be  aware 
that  we  must  know  our  school  community  intimately  in  order  to  unite  in  the  fight  to 
offer  our  children  a  quality  education.  Such  knowledge  will  avoid  "blaming"  each 
other  for  weaknesses  and  develop  a  realization  that  it  is  only  in  partnership,  in  work- 
ing together,  that  we  will  begin  to  redefine  and  restructure  our  dated  educational 
establishment. 

An  analysis  of  parent  involvement  practices  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school 
supports  the  goals  of  effective  school  research  and  current  literature  in  the  field.  An 
awareness  of  parent  needs  by  the  school  prior  to  program  design  is  suggested  by 
Comer  and  his  colleagues  in  their  New  Haven  project.  In  addition,  Sara  Lightfoot 
states,  "Our  visions  of  family-school  relationships  would  be  substantially  transformed 
if  researchers  and  educational  practitioners  would  begin  to  recognize  the  powerful 
and  critical  role  of  family  as  educator.  .  .  .  Children  seem  to  learn  and  grow  in 
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schools  where  parents  and  teachers  share  similar  visions  and  collaborate  on  guiding 
children  forward."3 

American  society  and  American  education  are  facing  a  period  of  reevaluation 
and  transition  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  patterns  and  demands  of  the  computer/ 
technological  age.  No  other  period  in  our  nation's  history  has  seen  such  profound 
changes  affecting  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  The  last  thirty  years  have  changed  our 
social  and  economic  patterns  so  radically  that  mainstream  America,  and  even  more 
important,  those  not  in  mainstream  society  are  faced  with  challenges,  responsibilities, 
and  decisions  that  will  set  the  pattern  for  their  futures,  which  they  must  be  equipped 
to  handle  intelligently. 

Despite  these  changes,  American  education  today  reflects  practices  in  place  since 
Horace  Mann.  Relatively  little  has  changed  in  terms  of  school  calendar,  curriculum, 
school  governance,  and  structure.  The  conflict  between  the  traditional  school  model 
and  the  socioeconomic  demands  on  American  families  in  1992  is  most  evident  in  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  in  educational  standards,  illiteracy  rates,  and  high  drop-out 
rates  in  our  urban  schools  and  the  criticisms  voiced  by  industry  in  the  quality  of  their 
workforce.  Consequently,  school  administration,  parents,  and  industry  are  involved  in 
heated  debates  centered  on  targeting  weaknesses,  evaluating  programs,  and  designing 
appropriate  reform  measures. 

Schools  argue  that  they  cannot  do  it  all.  Besides  setting  curriculum  requirements, 
they  perform  duties  including  providing  transportation,  meals,  health  programs,  day 
care,  and  social  and  support  services.  With  limited  time  and  resources,  educators  re- 
sist and  resent  taking  on  additional  responsibilities. 

Industry  complains  that  the  emerging  workforce  is  not  adequately  prepared  for 
the  world  of  work  as  it  existed  in  1992.  Prior  to  the  onset  of  the  technological  age, 
all  citizens  were  able  to  provide  for  family  needs  regardless  of  educational  attain- 
ment. There  existed  a  wealth  of  jobs  in  industrial  and  service  occupations.  However, 
the  jobs  today  require  employees  who  are  literate,  able  to  solve  problems,  and  adapt- 
able to  the  rapidly  expanding  computer-related  job  requirements.  Consequently,  they 
are  forced,  at  great  expense,  to  provide  educational  and  often  remedial  programs  for 
their  workforce. 

Parents  are  caught  in  the  eye  of  this  storm.  Socioeconomic  demands,  changing 
family  structures,  the  single-parent  family,  the  rise  in  divorce  rates,  and  the  rapidly 
evolving  standards  of  national  and  local  mores  have  all  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
our  children.  Obviously,  the  children  need  more  emotional  and  educational  support 
than  they  are  currently  receiving,  but  programs  are  expensive  and  schools  are  increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  assume  what  they  perceive  to  be  parental  responsibilities. 

Instead  of  working  at  cross  purposes  and  pointing  the  finger  of  blame,  parents  and 
schools  must  realize  that  they  must  develop  working  partnerships  in  order  to  provide 
mutual  support  and  assistance.  There  exists  a  wealth  of  literature  in  this  area,  and 
with  current  trends  of  school  reform  targeting  a  model  of  school-based  management 
involving  parents  and  schools,  educators  would  be  well  advised  to  become  familiar 
with  authors  and  organizations  supporting  these  alliances. 

Educators  such  as  James  Comer,  Dorothy  Rich,  Joyce  Epstein,  and  Ira  Gordon 
have  long  advocated  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  educators  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tional reform.  Organizations  such  as  the  PTA,  the  National  Committee  for  Citizens 
in  Education,  and  the  Home  and  School  Institute  offer  resources  to  both  parents 
and  schools  that  value  this  partnership.  Joyce  Epstein,  noted  researcher  of  parental 
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involvement  practices,  perhaps  says  it  best:  "If  schools  had  to  choose  only  one  policy 
to  stress,  these  results  suggest  that  the  most  payoff  for  the  most  parents  comes  from 
teachers  involving  parents  in  helping  their  children  learn  at  home."4 


Parental  Involvement  as  an  Avenue  for  Change 


The  research  is  clear.  Parental  involvement  in  a  child's  early  educational  experiences 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  child's  achievement.  Schools,  especially  urban 
schools,  must  become  aware  of  this  connection  and  then  take  steps  to  assure  that 
such  involvement  can  happen.  The  literature  tells  us  that  there  is  a  correlation  be- 
tween economic  and  educational  levels  and  parental  involvement.  This  is  probably 
not  difficult  to  rationalize.  In  urban  schools  we  are  dealing  with  a  population  of 
families  that  are  not  stereotypically  middle  class.  Our  families  come  from  diverse 
backgrounds.  They  encompass  differences  in  racial,  ethnic,  economic,  and  cultural 
environments,  yet  they  all  converge  on  the  urban  school  with  the  dream  of  education 
as  a  means  to  success. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  expectations  of  our  citizenship  and  the  reality  of 
what  we  are  able  to  do  with  the  available  resources.  The  problems  of  education  are 
not  just  those  of  the  school  but  a  reflection  of  the  problems  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, the  city,  the  state,  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  Support  for  educational  pro- 
grams must  come  from  all  areas  concerned,  because  we  all  will  be  affected  by  its 
shortcomings. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  literature  presents  us  with  a  framework  for  estab- 
lishing an  involvement  program  that  deals  with  the  realities  of  the  issue  and  devel- 
oping programs  that  serve  the  needs  of  educators. 

The  late  Ira  Gordon,  a  prolific  writer,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  authors  on  this 
subject.  Gordon  presents  us  with  models  for  parental  involvement.  His  assumption  is 
that  the  "behavior  of  parents  and  other  family  members  influences  child  learning."' 
Gordon  suggested  four  models  of  parental  involvement  to  best  meet  the  needs  of 
both  parents  and  children.  These  include  the  Parent  Impact  Model,  designed  to  im- 
prove the  family's  capabilities  to  provide  a  nurturing  learning  environment  in  the 
home;  the  Comprehensive  Services  Model,  which  suggests  providing  nutritional,  so- 
cial, psychological,  and  health  services  within  the  school  structure;  the  School  Impact 
Model,  which  emphasizes  communication  and  interaction  between  the  home  and  the 
school;  and  the  Community  Impact  Model,  which  underscores  the  belief  that  every- 
thing in  the  child's  life  relates  to  his  or  her  education  and  that  all  agencies  must  join 
to  meet  these  needs.6  These  suggestions  are  related  to  Gordon's  belief  that  three  sets 
of  factors  influence  intellectual  behavior  and  personality  development.  These  are 
demographic  factors,  cognitive  factors,  and  emotional  factors.7  He  feels  that  through 
the  suggested  service  models  schools  will  best  be  able  to  provide  programs  that  sup- 
port and  nurture  young  learners. 

Much  of  the  research  in  parental  involvement  can  be  related  to  the  theories  of 
Ira  Gordon.  Researchers  such  as  Dorothy  Rich  and  James  Comer  have  drawn  on  his 
models  for  involvement.  Dorothy  Rich  reflects  the  Parent  Impact  Model  in  her  em- 
phasis on  the  home  and  the  family  as  the  primary  teachers  of  the  child.8  James 
Comer's  work  in  the  New  Haven  public  schools  is  tied  to  the  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Model,  which  unites  all  parties  and  agencies  in  the  educational  structure.9 
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Dorothy  Rich,  founder  of  the  Washington-based  Home  and  School  Institute,  is 
a  popular  author  and  lecturer  in  the  area  of  parental  involvement.  She  proposes 
practical,  hands-on,  daily  activity-oriented  interaction  between  parents  and  children 
to  underscore  and  reinforce  learning.  The  organization  is  dedicated  to  strengthening 
the  bonds  between  the  home  and  the  school  to  work  together  to  develop  strong  skills, 
interactive  families,  and  cooperative  learning  experiences  that  underscore  but  do  not 
supplant  the  child's  classroom  learning  experiences.10 

Their  "nondeficit"  approach  to  learning  assumes  that  all  homes  are  able  to  provide 
meaningful  learning  experiences  for  children  and  that  parents,  with  guidance,  are 
able  to  perform  the  tasks  even  in  the  poorest  household.  This  "parents  as  tutors" 
model  provides  "social  reinforcement  to  the  family  in  the  form  of  increased  attention 
both  to  the  parent  from  the  school  and  from  the  parents  to  the  child." 

One  of  the  strategies  the  Institute  suggests  is  a  series  of  "Home  Learning  Reci- 
pes," which  provide  specific,  low-cost  learning  activities  for  the  child  and  parent  to 
perform  at  home.  The  model  assumes  that  the  parent  is  the  child's  first  teacher  and 
the  most  important  teacher  the  child  will  ever  have.  It  stresses  positive  and  varied 
learning  experiences  in  the  home,  with  the  family.  A  respect  and  support  for  educa- 
tion as  well  as  development  of  a  positive  self-image  and  self-confidence  for  both 
parent  and  student  is  an  ultimate  goal  of  the  program. 

This  model  appeals  to  the  basic  motivation  for  parents  to  become  involved  in  the 
educational  process,  that  is,  to  help  their  children  do  better  in  school.  The  effects  of 
this  model  are  (1)  increased  motivation  of  the  child,  (2)  increased  skill  development 
in  the  child,  and  (3)  an  improvement  in  the  self-image  of  the  parents.  In  addition,  this 
model  reflects  a  program  that  creates  a  foundation  of  support  and  involvement  for 
other  forms  of  parental  interaction  and  involvement.  The  focus  changes  from  an  ap- 
proach in  which  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  "what  needs  to  be  fixed"  but  in- 
stead with  "what  can  we  build  on."11 

The  program  offers  the  following  seven  characteristics  for  developing  a  school's 
program  in  this  model. 

1 .  Parent  participation  is  most  widespread  and  sustained  when  parents  view 
their  participation  as  directly  linked  to  the  achievement  of  their  children. 
The  intrinsic  reward  and  motivation  for  the  parents  is  the  success  experi- 
enced by  their  children. 

2.  Parent/community  involvement  programs  need  to  include  the  opportu- 
nity for  families  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  development  of  aca- 
demic skills  with  work  in  the  home.  This  allows  for  participation  of 
parents  who  are  not  always  able  to  attend  school  meetings. 

3.  Involvement  programs  should  provide  for  various  modes  of  participation. 

4.  Involvement  opportunities  need  to  exist  at  all  levels  of  schooling.  This 
includes  the  middle  and  high  school  years  too. 

5.  The  impetus  for  parent/community  involvement  has  focused  on  federally 
funded  compensatory  programs.  Strategies  that  involve  the  whole  com- 
munity ensure  broader  support. 
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6.  Parent/community  involvement  programs  are  more  effective  when 
school  boards,  community  agencies,  and  professional  organizations  offer 
active  support  and  cooperation. 

7.  Parent/community  involvement  must  be  viewed  as  a  legitimate  activity 
of  the  school  and  an  integral  part  of  its  delivery  of  services,  not  just  an 
add-on.12 

Implementation  of  such  a  program  requires  parents  and  educators  to  accept  new 
roles.  They  must  work  together  to  share  new  ideas  and  skills.  The  focus  of  the  school 
would  be  family-centered  rather  than  child-centered.  Teachers  would  build  partner- 
ships with  families  to  address  mutual  needs,  concerns,  and  goals. 

Continuing  the  theme  of  involvement  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  parent  programs, 
Dorothy  Rich's  Megaskills:  How  Families  Can  Help  Children  Succeed  in  School 
and  Beyond,  is  being  read  by  many  concerned  parents  who  would  like  to  assist  their 
children's  learning  by  using  practical,  easy  methods.  Rich  feels  that  for  children  to 
learn  and  keep  learning  basic  skills  at  school,  they  need  to  learn  another  important 
set  of  basic  skills  in  the  home.  These  are  the  megaskills  —  a  child's  inner  engines 
of  learning.  Though  they  are  reinforced  in  the  classroom,  they  get  their  power  from 
the  home.  The  home  is  an  integral  part  of  Rich's  educational  philosophy.  Here  the 
children  develop  long-lasting  skills  and  impressions.  Here  the  child  has  its  most  im- 
portant teacher  and  role  model. 

Megaskills  provides  home-based  activities,  "recipes"  to  help  develop  megaskills  in 
children.  Such  skills  include  confidence,  motivation,  effort,  responsibility,  initiative, 
perseverance,  caring,  teamwork,  common  sense,  and  problem  solving.13  These  play 
strong  roles  in  determining  a  child's  success  in  school  and  in  the  world  of  work  and 
family  beyond.  The  book  contains  activities  to  address  and  build  upon  each  of  the 
above  skills  in  a  way  that  involves  parents  and  children  so  that  families  can  learn  to 
work  together  and  play  together  in  constructive,  meaningful  activities  that  strengthen 
both  academic  and  family  life.  Parents  are  the  first  and  best  teachers  that  children 
will  have,  and  every  family  has  something  to  offer  in  the  way  of  learning  no  matter 
how  poor,  disadvantaged,  or  busy  its  members  may  be. 

This  book  has  much  to  offer  parents  and  teachers  alike.  Too  often  urban  educators 
do  not  acknowledge  the  strengths  and  abilities  that  the  parents  of  their  students  pos- 
sess. This  nondeficit  approach  is  of  particular  interest  to  professionals  as  they  de- 
velop homework  for  their  students. 

Both  parents  and  school  administrators,  having  come  to  realize  that  their  roles 
must  be  cooperative,  are  developing  models  that  assist  in  a  cooperative  approach  to 
managing  and  governing  schools  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  involved. 

Formal  programs  of  parent  participation  have  been  in  place  in  our  schools  for 
years.  The  most  noted  of  these  in  the  United  States  is  the  PTA,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation, the  oldest  and  largest  organization  working  on  behalf  of  children  and  youth 
in  this  country.  The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  as  the  PTA  is  offi- 
cially known,  supports  the  premise  that  parents  are  the  child's  most  important  educa- 
tors and  advocates  a  stronger  and  more  involved  parent  role  in  the  schools.  However, 
there  is  an  evolving  role  of  parent  and  citizen  participation  in  local  education,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  impact  of  such  changes  on  school  districts  will  encourage  and 
support  educational  programs  that  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  individual  school 
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population.  Recent  developments  in  parent  and  citizen  participation  have  resulted 
from  movements  such  as  school  decentralization,  federally  mandated  parent  advisory 
councils,  parent/citizen  councils  mandated  by  state  or  local  school  officials,  child  ad- 
vocacy organizations,  citizen  advisory  councils  mandated  by  court-ordered  desegrega- 
tion plans,  court  decisions,  and  changes  in  the  national  PTA  and  some  local  PTAs.14 

A  handbook  most  useful  to  administrators  interested  in  developing  parent  pro- 
grams that  are  respectful  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  community  is  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education  in  Columbia,  Maryland. 
Beyond  the  Bake  Sale:  An  Educator 's  Guide  to  Working  with  Parents,  by  Anne 
Henderson,  Carl  Marburger,  and  Theodora  Ooms,  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  school  principal.15 

The  book  is  based  on  the  belief  and  research  that  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  parent  participation  in  the  education  of  young  children.  Families  and  schools  must 
look  beyond  their  traditional  roles  and  examine  their  interaction  in  light  of  present- 
day  society.  Traditional  roles  are  no  longer  adequate,  and  the  separation  of  parents 
and  educational  professionals  prevents  children  from  gaining  the  most  from  our 
educational  institutions.16 

The  traditional  role  of  parents  —  organizing  bake  sales  and  like  activities  —  is  no 
longer  appropriate.  Schools  have  found  that  they  are  not  able  to  meet  students'  needs 
in  a  vacuum.  Parents  must  work  with  educational  professionals  to  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  youngsters  of  the  1990s.  Another  Henderson  volume  gives  educators  advice 
and  direction  in  establishing  constructive  and  meaningful  school/parent  partnerships. 

One  interesting  point  the  authors  make  is  the  distinction  between  participation  — 
to  enjoy,  or  suffer,  with  others;  to  have  a  share  in  common  with  others  —  and  involve- 
ment —  to  cause  to  be  inextricably  associated  or  concerned;  to  engross  or 
occupy  absorbingly.  It  is  involvement  that  we  need,  for  it  implies  a  deep  sense  of 
commitment.17 

Five  types  of  parent  involvement  are  outlined. 

•  Partners:  Parents  performing  basic  obligations  for  their  child's  education  and 
social  development. 

•  Collaborators  and  problem  solvers:  Parents  reinforcing  the  school's  effort  with 
their  child  and  helping  to  solve  problems. 

•  Audience:  Parents  attending  and  appreciating  the  school's  (and  their  child's) 
performance  and  productions. 

•  Supporters:  Parents  providing  volunteer  assistance  to  teachers,  the  parent 
organization,  and  to  other  parents. 

•  Advisers  and  co-decision  makers:  Parents  providing  input  on  school  policy 
and  program  through  membership  in  ad  hoc  or  permanent  governance  bodies.18 

This  book  provides  advice,  practices,  and  guidelines  that  schools  and  principals 
can  use  to  develop  better  understanding  and  lines  of  communication  between  the 
home  and  the  school.  A  step-by-step  format  for  building  parent  involvement  is 
also  suggested.  Barriers  to  effective  school/parent  communication  are  presented,  in- 
cluding such  issues  as  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  the  teachers,  lack 
of  transportation  for  some  parents,  distance  between  home  and  school,  neighborhood 
safety  issues,  employment  problems  such  as  inflexible  work  schedules  and  lack  of 
child  care. 
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Schools  and  parent  organizations  must  begin  to  address  these  issues  since  such 
problems  will  only  become  more  severe  in  the  future.  Schools  must  survey  their 
parents  to  develop  unique  methods  of  sharing  and  cooperating  to  address  the  needs 
of  their  unique  school  community.  Principals  and  teachers  may  need  to  develop  in- 
service  programs  and  training  activities  to  assist  all  parties  in  developing  a  deeper 
understanding  of  these  issues. 

There  is  no  one  best  model  for  parent  involvement;  each  school  must  develop  its 
own  unique  design.  However,  teachers  must  realize  that  when  these  studies  are  pre- 
sented there  is  overwhelming  documentation  that  parents  want  to  be  involved  in  their 
child's  education  in  some  way.  We  must  help  them  find  the  best  and  most  suitable 
way  for  them.  The  roles  must  be  variable  and  well  planned.  Educators  need  parents 
as  much  as  parents  need  strong  supportive  schools.  The  turf  battles  must  end. 

Henderson's  summary  itemizes  seven  important  points  that  may  be  learned  from 
the  studies  presented: 

1 .  The  family  provides  the  primary  educational  environment. 

2.  Involving  parents  in  their  children's  formal  education  improves  student 
achievement. 

3.  Parent  involvement  is  most  effective  when  it  is  comprehensive,  long 
lasting,  and  well  planned. 

4.  The  benefits  are  not  confined  to  early  childhood  or  the  elementary  level: 
there  are  strong  effects  from  involving  parents  continuously  throughout 
high  school. 

5.  Involving  parents  in  their  own  children's  education  at  home  is  not 
enough.  To  ensure  the  quality  of  schools  as  institutions  serving  the 
community,  parents  must  be  involved  at  all  levels  in  the  school. 

6.  Children  from  low-income  and  minority  families  have  the  most  to  gain 
when  schools  involve  parents.  Parents  do  not  have  to  be  well  educated 
to  help. 

7.  We  cannot  look  at  the  school  and  the  home  in  isolation  from  each  other; 
we  must  see  how  they  interconnect  with  each  other  and  with  the  world 
at  large.19 

In  studying  successful  young  people  Benjamin  Bloom,  in  Developing  Talent  in 
Young  People,  targeted  a  group  of  talented  young  professionals  who  are  highly  suc- 
cessful in  their  fields  —  mathematics,  research,  music,  sports,  and  other  arts  and 
sciences.  The  research  showed  the  underlying  common  characteristic  of  their  educa- 
tional experience  was  enthusiastic  and  involved  parents.20 

Interviews  were  held  with  the  young  people  themselves  and  with  their  families. 
Although  the  participants  varied  widely  in  background,  ethnic  grouping,  race,  and 
socioeconomic  status,  all  mentioned  lifelong  support  by  their  parents.  This  support 
included  constant  and  direct  parent  involvement  in  their  children's  general  education, 
special  lessons,  competitions,  and  in  fact  for  any  educational  endeavor  which  at- 
tracted them.  James  Comer  presents  similar  evidence  in  writing  about  his  early 
family  life. 
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In  all  cases  the  children  surpassed  the  parents'  expertise  in  the  target  area,  but 
the  support  and  encouragement  continued  as  they  sought  to  master  and  achieve  their 
goals.  Parents  reflected  a  positive  attitude,  namely  that  any  goal  a  child  selects  is 
within  his  or  her  reach. 

James  Comer,  a  leading  author  and  popular  speaker  on  parental  involvement  pro- 
grams, documents  such  efforts  in  School  Power.  He  proposed  a  long-term  interven- 
tion plan  to  the  New  Haven  public  schools  that  highlighted  increased  opportunities 
for  parental  involvement  in  the  organization  and  management  of  two  inner-city 
schools.  This  program  was  initiated  as  part  of  a  five-year  plan  between  the  city 
schools  and  the  Yale  University  Child  Study  Center.  Goals  of  the  program  included 
the  following: 

1 .  To  modify  the  social  and  psychological  climate  of  the  school  in  a 
way  that  facilitates  learning. 

2.  To  improve  the  achievement  of  basic  skills  at  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant level. 

3.  To  raise  motivation  for  learning,  mastery,  and  achievement  to  increase 
the  academic  and  occupational  aspirations  of  each  child. 

4.  To  develop  patterns  of  shared  responsibility  and  decision  making  among 
parents  and  staff. 

5.  To  develop  an  organizational  relationship  between  child  development 
and  clinical  services  and  the  public  schools. 

Committees  established  in  each  of  the  targeted  schools  included  a  governance 
body  composed  of  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  support  staff.  A  school 
committee  comprised  of  elected  parent  representatives  selected  staff,  established 
curriculum,  and  evaluated  the  program.  Finally,  a  pupil  personnel  team  provided 
necessary  services  for  teachers  and  students. 

In-service  programs  were  held  for  parents  and  teachers  to  allow  them  to  begin  to 
work  together.  Parents  were  trained  to  work  as  aides  in  the  schools.  Teacher-training 
and  parent-participation  programs  were  held  three  days  per  week.  During  the  five 
years  of  the  study,  both  participating  schools  attained  the  best  attendance  records  in 
the  city,  noted  improvement  in  student  behaviors,  and  reported  better  parent/staff 
interactions  and  near  grade-level  academic  performance  by  the  students. 

Comer,  a  popular  lecturer  on  this  program  and  on  the  importance  of  parental  in- 
volvement, highlights  the  importance  of  his  mother  in  his  own  success  and  in  that  of 
his  siblings.  This  reflects  the  work  of  Bloom.21  Representatives  from  the  New  Haven 
schools  involved  in  the  study  speak  glowingly  of  the  success  of  the  program  and  how 
they  have  continued  to  develop  the  model  even  though  the  initial  experiment  has 
ended.  Their  success  serves  as  a  beacon  for  us  as  urban  educators. 

The  transition  from  home  to  school  has  traditionally  been  difficult  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Children  often  come  to  school  reflecting  the  negative  school  experiences  of 
their  parents.  Thus  their  apprehensions  include  their  parents'  recollections,  their  own 
fear  of  the  unknown,  and  the  stories  their  older  peers  and  siblings  impart  to  them. 

Educators  and  parents  must  view  the  children  as  the  central  and  most  important 
persons  in  their  lives.  Productive  collaborations,  which  demand  this,  cannot  succeed 
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unless  all  parties  affirm  this  basic  truth.  Respect  for  the  children's  history,  culture, 
family,  are  all  vital  if  we  are  to  develop  successful  partnership  programs. 

Schools  will  only  become  comfortable  and  productive  environments  for  learning 
when  the  cultural  and  historical  presence  of  Black  families  and  communities  are 
infused  into  the  daily  interactions  and  educational  processes  of  children.  When 
children  see  a  piece  of  themselves  and  their  experience  in  the  adults  that  teach 
them  and  feel  a  sense  of  constancy  between  home  and  school,  then  they  are  likely 
to  make  a  much  smoother  and  productive  transition  from  one  to  another.22 

Sara  Lightfoot's  research  regarding  the  school's  role  in  developing  parent  partner- 
ships is  reinforced  by  the  research  of  Joyce  Epstein23  and  Carol  Ascher.24  All  high- 
light the  need  for  schools  to  develop  open  lines  of  communication  between  the 
institution  and  the  parents  who  entrust  their  children  to  such  institutions.  Urban 
parents  are  victims  in  this  power  play  owing  to  teachers'  perceptions  and  prejudices 
based  on  lack  of  understanding  and  differing  class  status.  Ascher  states, 

The  fragile  links  that  have  long  existed  between  the  schools  and  poor  and  minor- 
ity parents  have  also  been  made  more  tenuous  by  periodic  suspicion  and  mis- 
understanding on  both  sides  —  with  school  staff  often  overwhelmed  by  bouts  of 
futility,  and  parents  equally  often  filled  with  resentment.  While  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers  have  often  seen  these  parents  as  failing  to  provide  their  children 
with  the  intellectual  and  motivational  prerequisites  for  successful  learning,  the  par- 
ents (themselves  often  undereducated  by  prevailing  standards)  have  viewed  teach- 
ers and  schools  with  a  mix  of  awe  and  anger.25 

Before  urban  partnerships  can  be  established,  educators  must  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  themselves  and  at  the  community  they  are  serving.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we 
strive  for  increased  parental  involvement,  but  in  order  to  develop  a  strong  and  trust- 
ing relationship  with  our  parents  we  must  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
children  and  community.  Unless  we  develop  such  insight  we  cannot  understand  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  programs  that  encourage  support,  participation,  and 
involvement. 

As  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century,  we  must  acknowledge  the  rapid  changes 
that  have  transpired  during  the  last  decade  and  the  even  greater  changes  that  we 
will  face  in  social  structures,  government,  education,  and  industry  of  the  future.  As 
we  reflect  on  our  position  we  must  acknowledge  the  interdependence  of  our  lives 
and  institutions.  Massive  reforms  are  needed  to  prepare  productive  citizens  for  the 
coming  century. 

One  avenue  of  potential  change  is  the  suggestion  that  educators  look  to  commu- 
nity, parents,  universities,  and  business  for  collaborative  programs.  Educators,  who 
have  traditionally  viewed  the  school  as  their  domain,  have  a  pervasive  distrust  of 
outsiders  becoming  involved  in  "their"  territory.  Collaboration  does  not  come  easily. 

Outsiders  often  view  school  staff  members  as  uncooperative  and  rigid,  and  teach- 
ers view  themselves  as  isolated  and  not  respected  as  professionals.  Teachers  have 
learned  to  be  hesitant  about  embracing  change.  Their  roles  have  changed  little  but 
the  daily  demands  on  and  requirements  of  them  have  multiplied.  The  ongoing  criti- 
cism of  schools  and  teachers  provides  little  motivation  and  self-respect.  "Innovations 
threaten  someone's  sense  of  prestige.  Modifying  existing  behaviors,  introducing  new 
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programs,  or  involving  other  participants  all  generate  resistance  from  those  who  are 
comfortable  with  old  ways  and  existing  distributions  of  authority."26 

Despite  these  facts  we  know  that  teachers  are  dedicated,  hardworking,  enthusiastic 
professionals  who  need  opportunities  for  interaction,  sharing,  communication,  and 
decision  making;  given  these  opportunities,  they  are  capable  of  great  change.  Teach- 
ers need  empowerment,  which  collaboration  can  give  them. 

Partnerships  are  a  vehicle,  a  means  for  educational  systems  to  develop  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  future.  School  partnerships  must  develop  slowly  and  carefully,  with 
guidelines  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  sharing,  and  cooperation.  Comer  and  his  New 
Haven  colleagues  voiced  these  same  concerns.  The  difficult  beginnings  of  their 
project  support  these  words  of  caution.  All  parties  must  be  viewed  as  vital  and  im- 
portant members  of  the  group.  Each  must  respect  the  opinions,  expertise,  and  re- 
sources of  the  other  members. 

Common  features  of  interactive  partnerships  between  schools  and  organizations 
include  involvement  of  new  resources,  promotion  of  sharing  information,  seeking 
greater  utilization  of  community  resources,  reduction  of  the  isolation  of  the  school 
community,  encouragement  of  decision  making  and  problem  solving,  and  assurances 
that  they  are  voluntary,  cooperative,  and  flexible. 

Criticizing  urban  educational  institutions  is  a  popular  pastime  of  the  media.  Such 
criticism  is  not  unfounded;  however,  too  often  individuals  are  blamed  for  circum- 
stances that  are  completely  out  of  their  control.  True  urban  educators  spend  time  and 
effort  developing  the  skill  and  understanding  of  the  cultural  phenomena  that  are  so 
large  a  part  of  education.  Blaming  and  finger-pointing  will  not  change  the  trend. 
Only  insight,  understanding,  and  a  desire  to  encompass  change  will  support  the  drive 
to  make  our  urban  schools  an  extension  of  the  desire  that  exists  in  each  one  of  us  to 
offer  our  children  a  bright  and  limitless  tomorrow. 


Options  for  Change 

Until  relatively  recently,  most  of  the  reform  literature  has  not  been  aimed  at  specific 
problems  within  inner-city  schools.  Numerous  reports  critiqued  the  way  schools 
worked  and  the  lack  of  foresight  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  late-twentieth-century 
style  of  American  life. 

The  print  and  electronic  media  are  quick  to  find  fault  with  the  education  systems 
in  our  country.  Urban  educational  structures  are  cited  for  providing  substandard  edu- 
cation and  producing  graduates  who  are  on  the  edge  of  illiteracy.  Business  and  indus- 
try support  this  belief  in  the  constant  criticism  of  the  workers  who  apply  to  their 
personnel  departments  for  employment.  The  nationwide  call  for  change  is  loud  and 
clear.  However,  there  appears  to  be  no  one  best  resolution  to  the  problem. 

All  schools  desire  strong  supportive  parent  involvement  programs,  but  educators 
must  understand  that  not  every  parent  is  capable  of  active  and  visible  participation  in 
the  form  of  school  council  membership,  volunteering  within  the  school,  or  assisting 
with  field  trip  activities. 

Involvement  programs  should  encourage  parents  to  take  on  greater  responsibility 
for  their  own  child's  education.  Based  on  the  1987  "Metropolitan  Life  Survey  of  the 
American  Teacher"  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  Associates,  a  majority  of  both  parents 
and  educators  felt  that  too  many  children  are  left  alone  after  school;  parents  do  not 
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utilize  discipline  constructively;  parents  are  not  enthusiastic  about  education  and 
transfer  their  negative  attitude  to  the  child;  parents  for  one  reason  or  another  lack  in- 
terest in  the  educational  process  of  their  child  and  give  little  concern  to  supervising 
homework  assignments.  To  be  effective,  programs  must  be  long  lasting  and  offer 
parents  a  variety  of  activities  to  keep  them  involved.  When  we,  as  educators,  attempt 
to  formulate  concepts  for  parental  involvement  we  must  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
families  we  are  trying  to  encourage. 

In  1990  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  the  following  data,  which 
we  must  weigh  heavily  in  the  development  of  home/school  programs:  over  73  per- 
cent of  all  women  with  school-age  children  work  outside  the  home;  almost  25  per- 
cent of  all  children  under  eighteen  live  with  a  single  parent,  and  barely  7  percent  of 
school-age  children  live  in  a  two-parent  household. 

Educators  must  realize  that  the  families  of  urban  America  are  not  the  families  of 
traditional  middle-  and  working-class  neighborhoods  of  even  twenty  years  ago.  The 
pressures  families  face  today  range  from  coping  with  high  expectations,  pervasive 
negativism  people  harbor  toward  one  another,  the  increase  in  competition  for  eco- 
nomic stability,  the  large  influx  of  immigrants  from  Latin  America,  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  Caribbean  with  their  language  and  ethnic  differences,  shifts  in  our  popula- 
tion's demographics,  and  issues  of  race  and  class.  These  stresses  have  had  strong  im- 
plications on  the  inner-city  community  where  the  traditional  middle-class  minority 
families  who  helped  unite  the  community  have  moved  on  to  suburban  locations  as 
opportunities  have  opened  up  for  them.  They  leave  behind  many  single-parent  house- 
holds with  children  ranging  in  age  from  five  through  thirteen,  increasing  the  urban 
population,  looking  ahead,  from  1990  to  1995  of  Latinos  by  17  percent,  blacks  by 
12  percent,  whites  5  percent,  and  Asians  and  others  4  percent.27 

Mothers  who  work  long  hours  to  support  families  and  dual-income  households 
(43%  black,  69%  Latino,  78%  white)  struggle  just  to  survive.28  A  society  producing 
children  who  are  having  children,  the  phenomenon  of  latch-key  children,  drug  de- 
pendency, and  the  increasing  violence  presented  by  the  formation  of  street  gangs  all 
contribute  to  the  downfall  and  safety  of  the  community's  population. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  inner-city  structure,  schools  are  experienc- 
ing increases  in  such  crimes  as  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  assault  on  students  and  teach- 
ers alike,  and  the  increasing  presence  of  drugs  and  weapons.  Add  to  these  concerns 
the  factor  of  language  presented  by  our  new  wave  of  immigrants  and  these  issues  be- 
gin to  become  overwhelming.  The  complexities  of  modern  life  have  had  devastating 
effects  on  education.  These  burdens  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  parent  involvement 
in  education  at  a  time  when  more  is  demanded.  One  of  the  perverse  ironies  of  con- 
temporary urban  America  is  that  children  who  are  most  in  need  of  parental  support  — 
inner-city  students  from  socioeconomically  deprived  backgrounds  —  often  receive 
little  or  no  encouragement  from  their  families.  Educators  must  create  ways  to  make 
parents  realize  just  how  vital  their  role  is  in  the  education  of  their  children.  The  re- 
sult is  that  urban  schools  often  are  characterized  by  little  parental  involvement  and 
large  doses  of  apathy. 

Given  these  difficulties,  urban  school  educators  must  make  additional  efforts  to 
assess  the  needs  of  their  population  in  order  to  develop  viable  programs,  schedules, 
and  support  mechanisms  necessary  for  successful  parent  involvement.  We  must  offer 
activities  that  appeal  to  the  vast  interests  of  the  parents.  Opportunities  to  hear  guest 
speakers  or  view  videos  on  relevant  topics  would  offer  parents  a  personal  learning 
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experience.  They  would  be  able  to  take  home  a  new  skill,  gain  new  knowledge  about 
an  issue,  expand  on  an  old  skill,  and  become  exposed  to  ideas  and  concepts  that  are 
new  to  them  or  receive  explanations  that  clear  up  misconceptions  they  harbor. 

Traditional  parent  involvement  activities  centered  around  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences, open  houses,  school  plays,  and  award  ceremonies  are  just  not  bringing  out  the 
parents  in  the  numbers  they  once  did.  The  influences  of  safety,  transportation,  work 
schedules,  health  factors,  and  child  care  must  now  be  considered  in  planning  any 
school  function  or  event.  School  time  schedules  should  vary  to  allow  all  parents  an 
equal  opportunity  to  attend  meetings.  A  show  of  flexibility  and  understanding  about 
our  changing  society  is  extremely  important  if  inner-city  schools  are  to  survive  and 
flourish. 

Encouraging  parents  to  visit  schools  during  open  house  days  and  making  them 
feel  truly  welcome  is  one  way  to  forge  a  positive  partnership.  We  must  help  build  a 
sense  of  shared  responsibility  and  caring  between  parents  and  teachers.  Keeping  par- 
ents informed  of  school  practices  and  policies  is  a  must.  Methods  must  be  developed 
to  establish  active  parent-school  councils,  organize  a  network  of  parent  volunteers  on 
a  regular  schedule,  and  develop  parent  outreach  programs.  Phone  communication  net- 
works can  be  set  up  and  run  by  parents  who  inform  one  another  about  important 
school  activities. 

Teachers  can  make  attendance  phone  calls,  informing  parents  about  their  children 
and  the  classwork  they  miss.  Packets  concerning  timely  topics  of  educational  interest 
and  newsletters  or  bulletins  providing  information  about  school  activities  can  be  sent 
home  on  a  regular  schedule.  Parent  call-in  times  for  each  teacher  and  daily  or  weekly 
student  reports  can  also  be  sent  home. 

Research  has  shown  that  effective  schools  have  children  whose  parents  help  them 
with  homework  and  have  better  overall  attitudes  about  education  than  children  not 
receiving  help  from  home.29  Studies  have  shown  that  student  achievement  does  im- 
prove when  parents  get  involved.  Parents  can  help  by  creating  positive  learning  envi- 
ronments at  home,  by  encouraging  positive  attitudes  toward  education,  and  by  setting 
high  expectations  for  their  children's  achievement.30 

Home-based  parent  involvement  has  a  stronger  effect  on  student  achievement  than 
traditional  forms  of  school-based  parent  involvement.  With  all  varieties  of  participa- 
tion available,  home-based  parent  involvement  —  for  example,  tutoring,  coordinating 
home  learning  activities  with  schoolwork.  and  providing  enrichment  activities  —  has 
a  vital  role  to  play.31  Basic  recommendations  toward  forming  a  family-school  partner- 
ship include: 

•  Make  parents  feel  welcome  and  needed. 

•  Arrange  for  frequent  communication  with  parents. 

•  Treat  parents  as  collaborators  in  the  education  process. 

•  Encourage  parents  to  share  in  decision  making. 

•  Encourage  all  parents  to  become  involved. 

•  Principals  must  be  open  to  parents'  ideas. 

•  Encourage  involvement  from  all  aspects  of  the  community. 

Reginald  Clark,  in  Family  Life  and  School  Achievement,  focused  on  certain 
attitudes  for  helping  success  or  failure.32  These  included  frequent  parent-teacher 
communications  initiated  by  the  parent,  parents  stressing  the  importance  and  value 
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of  education  within  the  home,  parents  providing  quality  and  quantity  time  or  work 
study  interaction  with  the  child,  and  parents  setting  high  standards  and  expectations 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Other  recommendations  in  forming  partnerships  should  offer  the  following,  as 
suggested  by  Dorothy  Rich  in  The  Forgotten  Factor  in  School  Success: 

Provide  family  reinforcement  skills. 

Provide  for  parent  involvement  at  all  levels. 

Assign  educational  tasks  to  the  family. 

Provide  family  with  practical  school  information. 

Provide  for  working  parents  and  single  mothers. 

Provide  encouragement  to  all  parents  to  participate. 

Provide  various  conference  schedules. 

Provide  for  early  detection  of  learning  problems. 

Provide  an  open  and  welcome  atmosphere  for  parents.33 

One  suggested  activity  for  family  participation  was  the  formation  of  a  homework 
contract  program  in  which  parents  sign  their  children's  homework  papers.  This  gets 
parents  involved  with  what  their  children  are  doing  and  lets  the  children  know  that 
they  will  be  checked  by  someone  at  home  as  well  as  by  the  teacher  at  school.  Team- 
work can  start  right  at  this  level. 

Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  all  school  events.  The  best  way  to 
get  parents  involved  is  by  inviting  them  to  be  field  trip  chaperones.  Schools  always 
can  use  extra  lunch  monitors,  reading  aloud  participants,  fund-raisers,  classroom 
aides,  and  parent-to-parent  volunteers.  Parents  should  be  inspired  to  be  chairpersons 
of  school  events  and  functions,  and  they  should  be  utilized  as  role  models  for  the  chil- 
dren at  every  opportunity. 

Providing  practical  information  from  school  to  the  home  can  be  accomplished  eas- 
ily. One  method  is  to  begin  in  August,  before  school  starts,  and  continue  until  the  last 
day  of  school  in  June.  Parents  and  students  receive  a  welcoming  letter  in  August  that 
gives  the  school  address  and  phone  number,  the  school  hours,  and  any   available  bus 
information.  When  school  opens  in  September,  a  school  information  packet  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  staff,  the  rules  and  policies  of  the  school,  a  code  of  discipline 
contract,  a  homework  contract,  phone  numbers  connected  with  the  school's  medical 
and  dental  collaborative,  a  school  calendar,  and  a  parent  volunteer  request  form  is 
sent  home.  This  provides  basic  information  that  the  parent  can  keep  and  refer  to  if 
any  questions  arise.  Receipt  of  this  packet  involves  parents  immediately,  even  if  only 
on  a  small  scale. 

Arrangements  must  be  made  for  scheduling  conferences  with  working  parents. 
Accommodating  their  diverse  work  schedules  should  be  personally  handled  by  indi- 
vidual teachers  with  each  parent.  Parent-teacher  conferences  should  take  place  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  time  requested  by  the  working  parent.  Schools  should  have 
an  open-door  policy  for  parents.  Making  them  feel  welcome  and  wanted  eliminates 
the  hostility  many  teachers  experience  when  they  know  parents  are  coming  to  school. 
Parents  whose  involvement  is  actively  sought  by  teachers  tend  to  report  increased  un- 
derstanding of  school  programs  and  form  positive  attitudes  about  teachers  and  the 
school.  Teachers  and  parents  become  teammates,  not  enemies. 
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Parents  and  teachers  must  begin  to  work  with  each  other.  The  changes  in  our  soci- 
ety highlighted  by  the  erosion  of  the  traditional  and  extended  family,  the  plight  and 
decline  of  our  inner-city  neighborhoods,  the  increased  exposure  to  violence  our  chil- 
dren face  every  day,  and  the  unprecedented  amount  of  stress  being  placed  not  only 
on  our  children  but  also  on  the  family  unit  make  this  partnership  mandatory.  Parents 
and  teachers  must  realize  that  we  need  each  other,  as  allies,  if  our  children  are  to  re- 
ceive a  successful  education  and  become  responsible  adults. 

A  partnership  with  educators,  initiated  by  either  side,  can  provide  students  with  a 
supportive  and  nurturing  environment,  but  neither  parent  nor  educator  can  effectively 
k'go  it  alone. ",34  ** 
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Education  and 
Falling  Wages 


Lester  C.  Thurow 


Start  with  a  statistic  that  should  be  burned  into  the  brain  of  every  American.  If 
one  looks  at  young  males  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  work  full 
time  for  a  full  year  —  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year  — 
18  percent  of  them  could  not  earn  a  poverty-line  income  ($12,183  in  1990  dollars)  in 
1980.  Ten  years  later,  in  1990,  that  number  had  risen  to  40  percent.  Among  young 
female  workers  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  percentage  unable  to  earn  a 
poverty-line  income  despite  full-time,  full-year  work  rises  from  29  to  48  percent  over 
the  decade.  If  the  unemployed  and  part-time  workers  are  added  into  the  statistics,  73 
percent  of  the  young  people  who  worked  in  America  in  1990  could  not  earn  a  pov- 
erty-line income.  Between  1988  and  1992,  two-thirds  of  the  American  workforce  has 
had  to  take  a  cut  in  their  real,  inflation-corrected  wages.  Unless  something  is  done  to 
reverse  the  current  one  percent  per  year  decline  in  real  wages,  the  numbers  are  going 
to  be  much  worse  a  decade  from  now. 

The  cause  of  the  problem  is  clear.  Economists  know  it  by  the  name  factor  price 
equalization.  In  the  days  of  an  isolated  national  economy,  the  unskilled  received  a 
wage  premium  simply  for  being  Americans.  As  Americans,  they  worked  with  more 
natural  resources,  more  capital,  and  better  technology  than  similarly  unskilled  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  in  a  global  economy,  natural  resources  are  equally  purchasable,  capital  is 
equally  borrowable,  and  technology  is  equally  copyable  with  reverse  engineering. 
As  a  result,  those  with  third  world  skills  will  make  a  third  world  income  even  if  they 
happen  to  live  in  a  first  world  country  —  the  United  States.  General  Motors  makes 
Pontiacs  in  Korea.  An  American  seeking  to  work  for  General  Motors  can  offer  only 
two  things  —  wages  lower  than  that  of  a  Korean  or  skills  higher  than  that  of  a  Ko- 
rean. Anyone  whose  skills  are  below  that  of  the  average  Mexican  is  going  to  find  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  placing  downward  pressure  on  his  or  her 
wages.  Why  should  any  American  company  pay  more? 

Manufacturing  wages  and  fringe  benefits  in  Germany  are  60  percent  higher  than 
they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  eight  other  countries  provide  manufacturing  wages 
similar  to  those  of  America.  Germany  pays  those  higher  wages  and  has  a  trade  sur- 
plus. America  pays  much  lower  wages  and  has  a  trade  deficit.  One  has  chosen  to  be 
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world  class  by  making  the  investments  necessary  to  raise  productivity;  the  other  has 
chosen  to  be  competitive  by  lowering  wages. 

If  one  wants  to  return  to  a  world  of  rising  real  wages  where  children  could  expect 
to  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  their  parents,  the  issue  is  not  making  Ameri- 
can schools  better  but  making  them  world  class  —  anything  less  won't  reverse  the 
current  imposition  of  wage  reductions.  The  game  is  a  relative  one. 

As  a  result,  Americans  must  learn  to  benchmark  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  be 
the  best  school  in  America  is  to  be  a  school  that  is  not  good  enough.  One  cannot  op- 
erate schools  in  America  exactly  the  same  way  they  are  operated  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  American  schools  must  find  something  in  American  history,  tradition,  and 
cul-ture  that  allows  them  to  meet  the  performance  standard  now  being  set  by  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

If  one  looks  at  the  issue  of  wages,  it  is  clear  that  world-class  K-12  education  is 
only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  High-wage  societies  must  have  a  good  system  of  post- 
secondary  education  for  those  who  are  not  college  bound.  A  good  high  school  educa- 
tion by  itself  buys  you  very  little  in  terms  of  higher  wages.  It  is  necessary  but  not 
sufficient. 

Here  one  comes  to  the  greatest  gap  in  American  education.  There  simply  is  no 
system  of  post-secondary  education  for  the  non-college  bound  in  the  United  States. 
Government  does  not  offer  it  and  firms  won't  offer  it  because  of  labor  force  mobility. 
No  one  in  the  private  economy  wants  to  be  the  sucker  who  pays  for  skills  only  to 
find  them  hired  away  by  someone  else  who  has  incurred  none  of  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing those  skills.  Everyone  wants  to  free-ride  the  training  system.  As  a  result,  there  is 
no  training  system. 

The  world  is  full  of  possible  models  of  what  might  be  done.  The  Germans  have 
their  well-known  apprenticeship  system.  If  one  is  not  preparing  seriously  for  a  univer- 
sity, one  is  to  be  prepared  seriously  to  learn  a  high-wage  skill.  When  it  comes  to  qual- 
ity, no  one  doubts  that  the  German  apprenticeship  system  is  better  than  the  German 
university  system.  The  French  have  their  one  percent  of  sales  system:  every  French 
firm  must  by  law  contribute  one  percent  of  its  sales  to  a  training  fund,  which  will  be 
taken  away  from  them  if  they  do  not  use  it  to  train  their  own  workforce.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  free-ride  the  system.  Singapore  uses  "bonding."  Those  who  receive  training 
must  sign  a  legal  contract  that  specifies  how  they  will  repay  the  cost  of  that  training 
by  working  for  an  employer  for  a  specified  period  or  by  repaying  the  employer  a 
specified  amount  of  money.  Other  options  exist. 

All  Americans  could  be  endowed  at  birth  with  a  Social  Security  $15,000  training 
fund  earmarked  for  their  purchase  of  post-secondary  training  from  their  employers  or 
colleges.  The  costs  would  be  underwritten  by  a  payroll  tax,  the  same  way  that  pen- 
sions and  elderly  health  care  costs  are  covered.  There  are  many  options,  from  which 
any  country  that  wishes  to  be  a  high-wage  society  must  choose  one.  But  thus  far 
America  has  chosen  none. 

No  one  can  say  what  must  be  done  in  the  American  high  school  until  such  a  post- 
secondary-education  system  for  the  non-college  bound  has  been  built.  Like  a  jigsaw 
puzzle,  the  two  systems  have  to  fit  together.  K-12  education  cannot  simply  "do  its 
own  thing'  and  then  one  magical  day  throw  its  graduates  into  the  job  market.  Some 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  a  post-secondary  skills  training  system  is  probably  best 
done  in  schools.  Few  doubt  that  a  gradual  passage  from  school  to  work  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  successful  transition. 
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Three  out  of  every  four  Americans  will  not  be  university  graduates.  They  won't 
complete  any  program,  but  even  if  they  did,  there  would  be  no  traditional  college 
jobs  for  them.  Economies  need  college  graduates,  but  not  college  graduates  only. 
They  need  a  mix  of  skills.  If  everyone  completed  college,  most  college  graduates 
would  have  to  fill  lower-level  jobs.  Put  bluntly,  most  of  the  skills  America  will  need 
in  the  twenty-first  century  are  not  going  to  be  learned  at  college.  A  skilled  glass 
blower  who  can  make  one-of-a-kind  instruments  takes  longer  to  learn  the  necessary 
skills  than  a  graduate  student  takes  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  The  glass  blower  will  earn  more 
money  than  the  average  college  graduate,  but  his  skills  will  not  have  been  learned 
at  college. 

One  can  worry  about  preserving  mobility  between  different  tracks,  but  one  cannot 
design  a  system  in  which  a  single  first-class  track  is  only  for  the  college  bound.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  problem  in  an  egalitarian  society:  How  does  one  design  different 
systems  without  designing  first-  and  second-class  systems?  In  the  United  States,  the 
vocational  track  has  become  a  second-class  course.  It  has  to  be  made  into  a  first- 
class  track  if  wages  are  not  to  fall.  **- 
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"The  most  successful  firm  in  semiconductors  in  America 
recently  announced  it  will  produce  its  chips  in  Kyushu, 
Japan.  It  will  make  its  chips  there  not  because  wages  are 
lower  —  in  fact,  wages  are  higher  than  in  either  Silicon 
Valley  or  Route  128  —  it  will  go  to  Kyushu,  Japan, 
because  it  can  get  a  skilled  workforce  it  cannot  get  in 
Massachusetts  or  California. " 

"America  is  faced  with  two  choices:  work  for  lower  wages 
or  offer  skills  higher  than  [Japanese  or  Korean]  skills  .  .  . 
So  in  some  sense  the  standard  for  American  education  is 
not  set  here,  it  is  set  abroad.  " 

—  Lester  Thurow 
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Connecting  Productive 
Schools  and  Workplaces 
for  a  Knowledge  Society 


Byrd  L.  Jones 
Robert  W.  Maloy 


As  American  education  struggles  to  achieve  new  competencies  for  an  emerging  infor- 
mation age,  popular  reforms  remain  locked  in  industrial-era  metaphors.  Testing  for 
basic  skills,  teacher  professionalism,  and  school-business  collaboration  assumes  that 
schooling  prepares  workers  with  skills  for  predictable  roles.  Meanwhile,  computers 
and  related  technologies  make  possible  low-cost  information  that  is  transforming 
learning  and  jobs.  Hierarchical  organizational  structures  that  subordinated  most  em- 
ployees have  given  way  to  flatter,  flexible  teams.  Quasi-autonomous  decision  making 
by  knowledgeable  professionals  extends  to  more  and  more  workers.  When  businesses 
simply  offer  schools  a  few  extra  resources,  they  stunt  interactive  partnerships  that 
enable  youth  and  business  cultures  to  learn  from  one  another.  Old  metaphors  embed- 
ded scarcity  and  competition;  new  ones  highlight  choices  made  possible  by  auto- 
mated production  and  cooperative  coordination  using  new  information  technologies. 
New  meanings  of  learning  and  earning  through  cooperation,  choice,  and  shared 
social  purposes  reconnect  effective  schools  to  productive  workplaces. 


At  the  outset  of  the  industrial  era,  observers  described  workplaces  as  schools, 
metaphorically  suggesting  that  learning  productive  competencies  took  place  in 
those  sites.  Southern  historian  U.  B.  Phillips  depicted  antebellum  plantations  as 
schools  for  slaves,  who  presumably  benefited  from  European  agricultural  skills  and 
"civilization."  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  capitalists  argued  that  "a  cotton  fac- 
tory is  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  ingenuity  and  industry."  Owners  cared  for 
workers  so  that  they  were  "reclaimed,  civilized,  Christianized."  Regular  work  and  or- 
ganized discipline  enforced  "punctuality,  temperance,  'industriousness,'  'steadiness,' 
and  obedience  to  mill  authorities."  Naturally  enough,  public  schools  undertook  to  in- 
culcate those  lessons  in  students  as  preparation  for  work  —  and  for  citizenship  in  the 
case  of  most  white  males.1 


Byrd  L.  Jones  is  professor  of  education.  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst.  Robert  W.  Maloy  is  adjunct 
associate  professor  of  education,  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst. 
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By  the  twentieth  century,  educators  consciously  imitated  business  organization  and 
efficiency.  Students  were  "batch  processed"  through  standardized  classrooms  under 
the  supervision  of  a  principal.  Educational  reformer  Ellwood  Cubberley  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  an  analogy  to  industry: 

Our  schools  are,  in  a  sense,  factories  in  which  the  raw  materials  are  to  be  shaped 
and  fashioned  into  products  to  meet  the  various  demands  of  life.  The  specifica- 
tions for  manufacturing  come  from  the  demands  of  the  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion, and  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  build  its  pupils  to  the  specifications 
laid  down.2 

Teachers  improved  young  minds,  which  were  then  tested  to  assure  quality.  Adminis- 
trators adopted  organizational  structures  of  bureaucracy  and  staff  command. 

Formal  and  informal  curricula  aimed  to  train  workers  for  docility  in  hierarchical 
organizations.  According  to  David  Tyack,  urban  schools  stressed  "(1)  punctuality,  (2) 
regularity,  (3)  attention,  and  (4)  silence,  as  habits  necessary  through  life  for  success- 
ful combination  with  one's  fellow-men  in  an  industrial  and  commercial  civilization." 
Social  studies  promoted  "Americanization"  for  children  of  immigrants;  health  and 
physical  training  assured  strong  backs;  and  vocational  courses  prepared  technicians. 
While  practicing  social  control,  public  schools  sorted  students  into  distinct  voca- 
tional, technical,  commercial,  or  college  preparatory  programs.  A  few  completed 
higher  education,  which  legitimated  professionals,  scientists  and  engineers,  or  manag- 
ers as  a  meritocratic  elite  in  a  hierarchical  industrial  society.3 

Today,  an  emerging  information  age  generates  fresh  metaphors  to  link  schools  and 
productive  workplaces  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Given  low-cost  information  based 
on  electronic  technologies,  futurists  urge  businesses  and  agencies  to  imitate  schools 
by  facilitating  continuing  education.  Examining  the  potential  impact  of  computers  on 
production,  Shoshana  Zuboff  described  a  new  "informated"  organization  as  a  "learn- 
ing community."  According  to  Larry  Hirschhorn,  postindustrial  workers  "must  learn 
and  learn  to  learn"  in  order  to  exercise  discretionary  judgment  in  a  high-technology 
economy.  Their  model,  however,  appears  to  be  elite  colleges  rather  than  run-of-the- 
mill  elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  offer  most  students  dull  and  purposeless 
training  for  docility.4 

Usually  educational  reformers  start  from  a  belief  that  today's  schools  should  pre- 
pare students  for  work  and  citizenship.  For  two  centuries,  Americans  adapted  produc- 
tive behaviors,  cognitive  approaches,  and  socially  constructed  meaning  systems  to 
suit  industrial  and  technological  structures.  Segmented,  bureaucratic  schools  and 
firms  efficiently  organized  knowledge  that  promoted  economic  growth.  Beliefs  about 
efficiency  in  hierarchical  industrial  organizations  are  embedded  in  school  structures 
and  practices  that  emphasize  individual  competition  for  norm-referenced  grades.  Pre- 
sumably, learning  is  substantively  meaningful  and  normatively  good  based  on  a  cen- 
tury-long association  of  economic  growth  with  expanding  schooling.  Teachers 
arrange  curricula,  respond  to  students,  and  depict  fairness  or  inequities  in  households, 
work,  and  society  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  that  the  future  will  resemble  current 
possibilities. 

Now  information  technologies  are  transforming  possibilities  in  schools  and  work- 
places, but  mutual  adjustments  are  frustrated  by  differences  in  purposes  and  govern- 
ance. Corporations  and  schools,  institutionalized  in  large  structures  with  separate 
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dynamics,  are  loosely  coupled,  yet  functionally  they  must  change  together.  Some- 
times schools  focus  on  independent  problem  solving  and  creative  writing  among 
their  students  only  to  find  that  employers  and  colleges  demand  basic  skills  and  docil- 
ity. Sometimes  businesses  seek  innovative  and  collaborative  workers  when  schools 
have  trained  for  subordination.  If  students  learn  to  distrust  teachers  and  other  authori- 
ties while  appearing  to  cooperate,  teamwork  may  be  faked  in  workers'  quality  circles. 

In  this  article,  we  explore  the  passing  of  industrialism  as  access  to  low-cost 
information  reshapes  productive  competencies  and  work  roles.  Next,  we  consider 
three  popular  educational  reforms  —  enforcing  basic  academic  competencies,  pro- 
fessionalism among  teachers,  and  partnerships  with  business  —  noting  elements  of 
industrial-era  thinking  and  promising  trends.  We  argue  that  effective  schools, 
teacher  professionalism,  and  business  approaches  to  quality  and  efficiency  through 
teamwork  and  shared  cultural  values  have  much  in  common.  But  partnerships  that 
might  reconnect  schools  and  workplaces  typically  revert  to  competitive  images  and 
linear  thinking.  As  a  result,  negotiations  are  stymied  by  mistrust  and  short-term, 
limited  interactions.  Low-cost  information  may  transform  cultural  metaphors  relating 
to  learning,  working,  cooperating,  and  choosing  futures. 


From  Industrialism  to  Information 


Over  two  centuries,  industrialization  increased  productivity  and  lowered  costs  so  that 
more  workers  were  employed.  To  support  larger  populations,  society  applied  knowl- 
edge about  efficient  techniques  to  produce  and  distribute  ever  more  goods  and 
services.  Specialized  labor  divided  workers  and  bosses  in  hierarchical  organizations 
that  mass-produced  for  mass  markets.  Schools  and  industrial  organizations  developed 
loosely  coupled,  but  reinforcing  patterns.  Teachers  prepared  students  for  available 
jobs  and  owners  structured  their  firms  around  technologically  determined  skills  and 
competencies.  Urbanization  separated  classes  and  races  by  neighborhoods  with  un- 
equal schools.  Growing  economic  abundance  validated  that  educational  system. 

Today,  industrialism  is  a  much  reduced  driving  force  in  the  United  States.  Note 
the  following  evidence: 

•  Since  1973,  productivity  has  stagnated  in  this  country  while  developing  nations 
have  gained  on  or  surpassed  our  standard  of  living. 

•  Industry  now  contributes  about  35  percent  to  America's  output.  Services  add 
62  percent.  Technicians,  professionals,  and  managers  outnumber  blue-collar 
workers. 

•  Mass  production  based  on  assembling  standardized  parts  responds  slowly  and 
inflexibly  to  diverse  consumer  demands. 

•  Specialization  of  labor  segments  jobs  and  blocks  communication,  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  service  workers  in  a  knowledge  society. 

•  Workers  resist  bureaucratic  controls  based  on  hierarchical  access  to  informa- 
tion. Citizens  resent  impersonal  procedures  and  regulations. 

•  Investment  in  human  capital  through  formal  schooling,  on-the-job  learning,  and 
informal  education  at  home  and  in  communities  exceeds  investment  in  physical 
plant  and  equipment. 
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For  the  first  time  since  the  industrial  revolution,  young  workers  in  the  1990s  ex- 
pect a  lower  standard  of  living  than  their  parents  enjoyed.  Examining  economic 
growth  from  1929-1982,  Edward  F.  Denison  has  highlighted  knowledge  and  school- 
ing as  sources  for  rising  productivity  per  person  employed  in  nonresidential  busi- 
nesses. Potential  output  grew  by  1.7  percent  annually  owing  to  the  following  sources 
(weights  indicated  by  percentage):  advances  in  knowledge  (64%),  education  per 
worker  (30%),  economies  of  scale  (20%),  improved  resource  allocation  (19%),  and 
additions  to  capital  (10%).  That  total  of  143  percent  was  diminished  by  fewer  hours 
per  week  (-23%)  as  well  as  other  factors  such  as  decreased  land  per  worker  and 
changes  in  the  legal  and  human  environment  (-21%).  Since  1973,  growth  in  national 
production  and  per  capita  income  has  depended  mainly  on  increases  in  the  workforce 
as  immigrants  and  women  took  paid  jobs.5 

After  considering  the  available  evidence  about  lagging  productivity,  Denison  dis- 
carded all  the  usual  suspects:  laziness  did  not  become  pandemic  in  1973;  regulations 
and  lawsuits  did  not  suddenly  misallocate  resources  or  slow  the  rate  of  innovation; 
taxes  did  not  rise  or  public  services  fall  at  times  that  might  account  for  the  break. 
Other  commonly  cited  explanations  such  as  inflation,  unemployment,  dissolution 
of  families,  government  regulations,  and  revenues  had  no  noticeable  impact  on  em- 
ployment, labor  force  participation,  capital  spending,  or  utilization  rates.  Perhaps, 
Denison  speculated,  the  underlying  beliefs,  activities,  and  structures  of  the  industrial 
system  —  individual  aspirations,  education,  scientific  advances,  and  corporate  organi- 
zations —  no  longer  meshed.  Networking  capital  and  segmentation  of  labor  "creates 
a  new  historical  situation  that  is  clearly  undermining  the  social  fabric  inherited  from 
earlier  stages  of  industrialization."6 

Just  as  American  productivity  entered  two  decades  of  relative  stagnation,  a  na- 
tional report  had  documented  widespread  worker  dissatisfaction: 

Because  work  is  central  to  the  lives  of  so  many  Americans,  either  the  absence  of 
work  or  employment  in  meaningless  work  is  creating  an  increasingly  intolerable 
situation.  The  human  costs  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  manifested  in  worker  aliena- 
tion, alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and  other  symptoms  of  poor  mental  health.  More- 
over, much  of  our  tax  money  is  expended  in  an  effort  to  compensate  for  problems 
with  at  least  a  part  of  their  genesis  in  the  world  of  work.  A  great  part  of  the  stag- 
gering national  bill  in  the  areas  of  crime  and  delinquency,  mental  and  physical 
health,  manpower  and  welfare  are  generated  in  our  national  policies  and  attitudes 
toward  work.7 

Had  this  study  been  repeated  in  1992,  its  authors  might  have  added  comments  about 
growing  violence,  job  insecurity  owing  to  corporate  takeovers  or  spin-offs,  and  a 
penchant  for  blaming  stagnation  on  outsiders. 

Whatever  else  characterizes  a  postindustrial  economy,  it  depends  on  the  productiv- 
ity made  possible  by  previous  investments  in  physical  and  human  capital.  For  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  crucial  economic  problem  lay  in  production  —  making  and 
maintaining  goods  to  satisfy  basic  requirements  for  a  growing  population.  Since 
1900,  real  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States  has  increased  over  sixfold  through 
sustained  investment  in  education  and  on-the-job  training  as  well  as  in  plant  and 
equipment.  Markets  expanded  with  new  transportation  and  communication  technolo- 
gies, lower  costs  from  economies  of  scale  in  production,  higher  personal  incomes, 
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and  exports.  A  growing  population,  technological  advances,  and  faith  in  progress  en- 
couraged public  and  private  investments  in  the  young.  Future  affluence  depends  on 
scientific,  technical,  and  managerial  advances,  organizational  structures  for  coordina- 
tion and  planning,  and  instilling  useful  knowledge  about  these  largely  artificial  con- 
structs in  each  new  generation. 

Industrial  structures  used  information  with  enormous  efficiency  by  standardizing 
specialized  roles.  Factories  coordinated  repetitive  routines  so  that  workers  quickly 
learned  their  functional  roles.  If  floors  were  swept  twice  a  day,  then  only  rarely 
would  accumulated  debris  require  a  directive  from  management.  By  agreement  on  a 
standard  household  electrical  current  of  110  volts  with  common  outlets,  lamps  and 
appliances  could  be  made,  sold,  and  installed  without  overt  coordination.  Time  clocks 
and  standardized  parts  replaced  individualized  adjustments.  Knowledge  was  ex- 
pressed in  measurable  scales,  technically  defined  categories,  or  policies  and  proce- 
dures. Functional  relationships  for  coordinating  work  sequences  or  accessing 
bureaucratic  services  generated  formal  protocols  specifying  timely  provision  of  data. 

As  roles  became  segmented,  owners  drew  on  an  elite  of  knowledgeable  techni- 
cians, professionals,  and  managers  to  make  crucial  decisions.  Applying  general 
knowledge  to  specific  situations,  they  could  not  be  subordinated  directly  to  owners' 
commands.  Academic  degrees  legitimated  their  income  and  control  over  others.  As 
science  and  technology  advanced,  managers  no  longer  knew  what  frontline  workers 
did.  Businesses  developed  accounting  and  other  information  systems  to  enhance 
management  controls  from  the  top  down.8  Invention  and  innovation  requiring  labora- 
tories and  teams  of  scientists  focused  on  expensive  military  and  health  technologies. 
Yet  economies  of  scale  depended  on  mass  production  for  mass  markets.  Despite 
greater  use  of  information  technologies,  bureaucracies  and  hierarchical  command  are 
increasingly  inefficient  for  customizing  goods  and  services  to  diverse  consumers. 

Meanwhile,  corporate  power  and  growing  interdependence  led  to  government  ac- 
tions to  control  monopolies,  regulate  trade,  set  standards  for  food  and  drugs,  and  of- 
fer income  security.  Today,  environmental  concerns  set  clear  limits  on  scientific  and 
technological  developments.  State-supported  schools  aided  industrial  development 
but  also  generated  a  meritocratic  vision  of  equal  opportunities.  Gradually  teachers 
and  other  public  knowledge  workers  developed  an  ethos  of  service  and  fairness  some- 
what at  odds  with  business  interests.  National  data  bases  and  university  research  fos- 
tered a  view  of  long-range  community  interests.  Today,  low-cost  information  opens 
opportunities  for  coordination  and  customization  to  meet  individual  needs,  but  indus- 
trial era  schools  and  businesses  must  restructure  to  allow  more  choice  within  a  con- 
text of  social  justice. 

Productive  Competencies 

Throughout  most  of  history,  humans  sought  to  survive  in  a  physically  brutal  and  peri- 
odically desperate  struggle  for  food,  warmth,  and  personal  safety.  Work  was  not  a 
separate  sphere  of  activity  with  specialized  roles  —  thought  and  action  occurred 
together,  or  in  close  time  and  spatial  proximity,  in  harmony  with  village  or  tribal 
customs.  With  industrialization,  factories  structured  roles  so  that  most  workers 
adapted  to  the  pace  and  demands  of  power  driven  tools. 

Modern  work  is  less  physically  tiring  although  many  jobs  require  limited,  repeti- 
tive motions  or  entail  high  stress  levels.  It  is  cleaner  although  unseen  chemicals  and 
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radiation  are  as  threatening  to  health  as  filth.  It  depends  less  on  local  weather  condi- 
tions, personalities,  uncontrollable  events,  and  "religious"  beliefs;  but  secular  knowl- 
edge about  technology,  organizational  strategies  and  structures,  the  tastes  of  others, 
and  global  interactions  often  prove  equally  intractable. 

To  control  machinery,  workers  combine  physical  and  mental  awareness  in  re- 
sponse to  anomalous  events.  For  a  familiar  illustration,  consider  a  driver's  thought 
processes  while  moving  in  city  traffic.  She  might  check  speed  by  sound  as  well  as  a 
speedometer,  congested  conditions  by  radio  as  well  as  visually,  her  direction  by  traf- 
fic signs  that  contradict  the  compass,  yet  remain  focused  on  the  truck  ahead.  Workers 
on  assembly  lines  often  cope  with  speed  and  monotony  by  letting  their  thoughts  drift, 
while  alert  to  danger  signs. 

Fringe  awareness  and  selective  attention  are  integrated  when  the  operator  can  inte- 
grate the  three  modes  of  knowing:  dense  perception  of  physical  processes,  heuris- 
tic knowledge  of  production  relationships,  and  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
production  process.  Heuristic  knowledge  helps  the  operator  make  normal  produc- 
tion decisions  while  paying  conscious  and  selective  attention  to  long-term  goals, 
such  as  quality  and  timeliness.  Density  of  perception  supplies  fringe  awareness 
with  anomalous  data  —  data  that  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  because  it  is  unex- 
pected. Finally,  theoretical  knowledge  helps  the  operator  understand  the  anoma- 
lous data  so  that  he  can  overcome  previously  established  rules  of  action  and 
create  new  ones  appropriate  to  the  novel  situation.9 

Informational  technologies  have  reduced  costs  for  access  to  a  wide  range  of  data 
and  placed  unprecedented  power  in  the  hands  of  many  workers.  Shoshana  Zuboff  de- 
scribed a  fully  computerized  factory  as  requiring  new  skills  and  attitudes:  "Immedi- 
ate physical  responses  must  be  replaced  by  an  abstract  thought  process  in  which 
options  are  considered,  and  choices  are  made  and  then  translated  into  the  terms  of 
the  information  system."  Rather  than  closing  a  valve  in  response  to  a  vat  overflow, 
operators  watch  a  screen  and  punch  commands  into  a  keyboard.  "As  one  operator  put 
it,  'Your  past  physical  mobility  must  be  translated  into  a  mental  thought  process."' 
That  poses  new  challenges  for  managers  to  "convince  the  operator  to  leave  behind  a 
world  in  which  things  were  immediately  known,  comprehensively  sensed,  and  able  to 
be  acted  upon  directly,  in  order  to  embrace  a  world  that  is  dominated  by  objective 
data,  is  removed  from  the  action  context,  and  requires  a  qualitatively  different  kind 
of  response."10 

With  modern  computers,  communication  can  be  individualized  yet  open  to  large 
groups.  Desktop  publishing  allows  low-cost  printing  of  words,  tables,  and  images. 
Hypermedia  include  sound  and  invite  learners  to  devise  their  own  path  through 
stacks  of  information.  Large  data  bases,  accessed  through  modems,  allow  users  to 
process  and  arrange  useful  facts  rather  than  passively  accepting  their  arrangement  in 
print  or  other  media.  Images  from  photographs,  camcorders,  or  television,  once  trans- 
ferred to  computers,  can  be  manipulated  to  heighten  a  message  or  to  mislead. 

Yet  electronically  processed  information  also  depersonalizes  all  communication  be- 
cause there  is  no  palpable  author.  Standardized  identification  numbers  key  to  national 
data  bases  revealing  one's  purchases  and  credit  history.  Scores  on  norm-referenced 
achievement  tests  determine  one's  readiness  for  college  or  work.  Adults  are  granted 
credit,  paid  for  vacations,  or  licensed  to  drive  a  car  according  to  marks  on  paper  or  a 
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video  display  terminal.  Publicly  available  records  often  seem  more  important  than 
one's  direct  observations. 

Zuboff  distinguished  between  work  done  in  close  physical  association  with  the 
production  process  —  "action-centered"  —  and  information  work  that  "combines 
abstraction,  explicit  inference,  and  procedural  reasoning."  She  labeled  "intellective 
skills"  marked  by  "a  shift  away  from  physical  cues,  toward  sense-making  based  more 
exclusively  upon  abstract  cues;  explicit  inferential  reasoning  used  both  inductively 
and  deductively;  and  procedural,  systemic  thinking."11  Although  knowledge  workers 
deal  with  information  that  essentially  extends  the  range  of  possible  states  of  the 
world  beyond  what  is  immediately  sensed  in  one's  work  and  living  situation,  no  one 
can  know  enough  to  avert  uncertainty.  Indeed,  knowledge  workers  may  experience 
heightened  psychological  insecurities  because  ways  to  arrange  facts  increase  exponen- 
tially and  science  is  revolutionary. 

While  schools  prepared  most  workers  for  subordinate  roles,  technical  advances, 
professional  judgments,  and  managerial  decisions  required  greater  autonomy.  Al- 
though colleges  legitimated  powerful  knowledge  workers,  academic  courses  even  in 
professional  and  technical  areas  seldom  applied  directly  to  their  jobs.  Unable  to  col- 
lect or  codify  all  the  complex  factors  affecting  their  performance,  knowledge  workers 
rely  on  rules  of  thumb  and  customs.  Imagine  a  self-employed  person  who  defines 
three  goals:  (1)  satisfied  customers,  (2)  efficiency,  and  (3)  best  scientific  practice. 
Nothing  makes  these  goals  coincide  automatically.  Satisfaction  is  an  ambiguous  crite- 
rion: An  easy  A  on  a  quiz  or  an  engineer's  assurance  about  a  cheaper  bolt  may  bring 
immediate  satisfaction  but  long-run  disaster.  One  might  lower  costs  by  doing  things 
quickly  —  by  covering  up  shoddy  or  unsafe  work.  Characteristically,  new  knowledge 
and  studies  of  alternative  approaches  in  any  broad  discipline  leave  considerable  dis- 
cretion about  best  practices.  Specialized  training  increases  the  likelihood  that  real 
problems  lie  outside  one's  expertise. 

This  sketch  suggests  that  knowledge  workers  depend  less  on  physical  senses  of 
sight,  touch,  smell,  sound,  or  taste.  They  operate  with  verbal  and  mathematical  sym- 
bols on  paper  or  video  display  terminals.  They  set  their  own  pace  and  continually 
seek  new  information.  Communication  among  knowledge  workers  is  segmented 
among  insiders,  and  each  discipline  constructs  a  view  of  the  world  that  is  clearly 
"artificial"  from  a  perspective  of  outsiders  trying  to  act  purposefully  based  on  sen- 
sory inputs  and  local  knowledge.  Scientific  disciplines  define  themselves  around  sets 
of  answerable  questions.  By  structuring  problems  around  methods  for  testing  those 
hypotheses,  scientists  have  explained  multiple  phenomena  with  a  few  central  princi- 
ples. But  abstract  reasoning  may  never  link  back  to  people,  places,  and  materials  ar- 
ranged in  productive  sequences. 

As  Herbert  Simon  argued,  people  understand  complex  systems  by  decomposing 
them  into  a  hierarchical  array  of  subparts  governed  by  its  own  dynamics.  Artificial 
systems  enable  insiders  to  describe  more  complicated  relationships  than  a  mind  can 
comprehend  at  one  instant.  Thus,  physics  or  economics  reduce  multiple  observations 
to  laws  of  gravity  or  supply  and  demand.  In  a  complex  environment  filled  with 
artificial  as  well  as  natural  objects,  human  behavior  may  respond  myopically  to  a  sim- 
ple rule  based  on  multiple  realities  that  are  incomprehensible  to  outsiders.  By  codify- 
ing knowledge,  we  make  it  easier  to  transmit  to  students  while  separating  concepts 
from  practice.12 
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Today's  productive  workers  need  familiarity  with  applying  at  least  one  compe- 
tency that  requires  linear  thinking,  making  choices  based  on  symbolic  information, 
communicating  with  others,  and  expressing  social  values  that  foster  trust  and  coopera- 
tion. Knowledge,  its  transmission,  and  replacement  become  increasingly  critical  so- 
cial functions.  The  economic  return  from  human  capital  acquired  at  home,  in  school, 
and  from  adult  activities  accounts  for  more  than  half  the  total  growth  in  productive 
efficiency.  Knowledge  work  can  be  healthy,  collegial,  stimulating,  and  personally  ful- 
filling. It  costs  little  to  disseminate,  nothing  to  dispose  of,  and  can  be  accessible  to 
everyone  without  diminishing  anyone's  holdings.  If  information  contributes  to  self- 
esteem  and  community  spirit,  satisfactions  may  increase  without  producing  ever 
more  goods  and  services. 

Jobs  Today  and  Tomorrow 

An  impending  information  age  has  two  hallmark  features  —  workers  provide  serv- 
ices to  others,  and  their  productivity  depends  on  impersonal  information.  In  1820, 
seven  in  ten  workers  engaged  in  farming,  with  household  production  of  food,  fuel, 
and  fiber  more  important  than  production  for  sale.  By  1900,  fewer  than  four  in  ten 
farmed  and  commercial  agriculture  dominated.  Today,  only  three  in  one  hundred 
work  the  land  using  machines,  fertilizer,  and  pesticides  to  raise  hybrid  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Industrial  jobs  peaked  in  1920  with  10.7  million  laborers  out  of  27.4  million 
employed  —  or  39  percent.  Today,  fewer  than  20  million  workers  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  —  about  18  percent  of  the  workforce.  Every  worker  who  grows, 
makes,  or  moves  things  supports  three  workers  who  provide  a  variety  of  services  to 
them  and  to  one  another.  Technicians,  professionals,  and  managers  outnumber  those 
directly  engaged  in  production,  while  retail  and  wholesale  sales  top  all  other  occupa- 
tions. For  four  decades,  most  new  jobs  have  opened  in  human  services  —  teachers, 
health  care  providers,  and  public  security. 

Educators  who  plan  curricula  with  an  eye  to  future  jobs  must  consider  two  key 
facts.  First,  large  occupations  will  hire  more  people  in  a  given  year  within  a  specific 
geographic  area.  A  part  of  new  hires  will  replace  a  normal  turnover  because  of  retire- 
ment, relocation,  or  advancement.  Jobs  with  low  wages  and  irregular  hours,  such  as 
waiting  on  tables,  some  sales,  or  temporary  staff,  seem  always  to  advertise  for  help. 
Well-paid  or  secure  positions  have  low  turnover  rates.  New  openings  depend  on  a 
fairly  predictable  number  of  retirements  plus  or  minus  changes  in  overall  employ- 
ment. Autoworkers  and  teachers  in  New  England  have  found  that  contraction  ex- 
ceeded retirements.  Specialized  fields  are  inherently  volatile  in  their  labor  demands 
within  a  particular  year  and  location.  Second,  occupations  in  high  demand  owing  to 
technological  innovation  often  peak  quickly.  Advances  displace  old  skills  and  require 
new  ones.  Over  the  past  decade,  computer  programming  and  data  input  by  key  punch 
operators  showed  high  percentage  shifts. 

Despite  the  attraction  of  moving  rationally  from  job  projections  to  curricula  as  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  suggests,  few  schools,  and  perhaps  even  fewer  individuals, 
can  plan  that  way.13  With  120  million  Americans  employed  in  12,000  occupations, 
schools  can  scarcely  prepare  students  for  each  "slot."  Americans  believe  each  person 
should  choose  her  or  his  own  future;  with  20,000  high  schools  and  3,500  institutions 
of  higher  education,  no  one  can  coordinate  training  programs.  Moreover,  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  people  of  color  distorts  labor  markets  and  the  aspirations  of 
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all  students.  Many  economists  depict  a  dual  labor  market,  one  with  relatively  high 
wages  and  job  security,  offering  a  career,  the  other  offering  low-wage,  part-time, 
unskilled  hourly  work.  The  United  States  has  experienced  a  rolling  recession  that 
affects  different  regions  at  different  times.  Even  workers  with  considerable  seniority 
and  competence  have  faced  layoff  and  early  retirement  as  firms  have  moved  abroad 
or  tightened  their  budgets. 

Broader  categories  suggest  a  variety  of  basic  competencies.  Thirty  million  make 
things,  another  20  million  transport,  distribute,  and  sell  those  things.  Another  30-plus 
million  provide  managerial,  technical,  or  professional  services.  Physical  stamina, 
sociability,  or  delivery  can  be  performed  by  someone  with  a  primary  school  educa- 
tion. Handling  data,  crafts  workers,  and  some  technical  and  sales  positions  scarcely 
require  a  high  school  diploma  with  some  vocational  training.  "Less  than  one-third 
require  a  four-year  college  degree."  These  35  million  workers  "include  managers, 
financial  analysts,  accountants,  salespeople,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  engi- 
neers." Although  three  out  of  four  new  entrants  into  these  areas  have  at  least  a  bache- 
lor's degree  and  these  fields  in  general  are  growing,  current  enrollment  in  higher 
education  will  meet  projected  demands.14 

Some  researchers  argue  that  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predictions  historically  un- 
derestimate future  educational  requirements.  Indeed,  without  a  significant  change  in 
labor  demand,  most  workers  will  face  declining  incomes.15  Other  studies  indicate  that 
a  college  degree  will  be  required  for  70  percent  of  new  openings  by  the  twenty-first 
century.  With  most  new  workers  projected  to  be  women,  minorities,  and  immigrants, 
either  schools  will  dramatically  alter  their  curricula  or  workplaces  will  aggravate  an 
existing  dual  labor  market  with  middle-class  white  males  in  positions  of  power  while 
other  groups  remain  in  ill-paid,  insecure,  and  marginal  positions.  They  will  lack  in- 
come to  consume  privately  made  goods  and  predictably  place  intolerable  burdens  on 
public  services.  Their  children  will  sense  declining  prospects  and  see  little  reason  to 
learn  in  schools. 

If  low-cost  information  is  to  transform  schools  and  businesses  rather  than  rein- 
force their  top-down  management  and  bureaucratic  controls,  they  will  have  to  allow 
discretion  based  on  immediate  knowledge  to  each  student  and  worker.  If  work  entails 
judgment,  schools  will  have  to  foster  a  greater  equality  of  prospects  for  children.  Self- 
interested  individuals  see  little  reason  to  cooperate  in  such  a  finite  zero-sum  game  as 
a  competitive  economy  without  growth.  For  two  centuries,  industrial  hierarchies 
coordinated  functional  knowledge  so  efficiently  that  output  per  worker  grew  at 
astonishing  rates.  Workers  tolerated  subordinate  roles  and  alienating  tasks  because 
it  gave  them  a  high  wage  and  leisure  time  to  spend  as  they  wished.  Today,  the  in- 
efficiencies of  hierarchy  often  outweigh  the  gains  from  centralized  management, 
and  demands  for  information  grow  exponentially  to  customize  services  and  tech- 
nological products. 


Popular  Educational  Reforms 


Currently,  three  proposals  for  improving  schools  dominate  public  discussions:  basic 
skills  to  improve  competitiveness,  empowering  teachers  to  act  professionally,  and 
partnerships  with  businesses  and  other  institutions.  Most  business  and  political 
leaders  stress  required  competencies  to  prepare  students  for  a  typical  industrial 
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organization  where  workers  follow  orders  with  accuracy,  despite  tedium.  This  theme 
gained  prominence  from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  report  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education: 

Our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchallenged  preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is  being  overtaken  by  competitors  through- 
out the  world.  This  report  is  concerned  with  only  one  of  the  many  causes  and  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  but  it  is  one  that  undergirds  American  prosperity, 
security,  and  civility.  We  report  to  the  American  people  that  while  we  can  take  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  what  our  schools  and  colleges  have  historically  accomplished  and 
contributed  to  the  United  States  and  the  well-being  of  its  people,  the  educational 
foundations  of  our  society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  medioc- 
rity that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people.16 

Subsequent  reports  echoed  those  concerns  and  called  for  longer  days,  shorter  vaca- 
tions, more  required  courses,  tougher  tests  for  students  and  teachers,  greater  account- 
ability, and  diminished  concern  for  those  with  special  needs  or  limited  English 
proficiency.  They  recited  a  litany  of  charges  against  American  schools  for  violence, 
low  test  scores,  and  ignorance  of  Eurocentric  cultural  traditions  and  values.  In  1990, 
George  Bush  met  with  educators  and  governors  to  set  national  education  goals  for 
the  year  2000:  school  readiness  for  all  children;  90  percent  graduation  rate;  demon- 
strated competencies  in  basic  subjects;  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science;  literacy 
for  all  adults;  and  safe,  drug-free  schools.17  A  need  to  produce  more  with  less  is 
taken  as  a  given  because  of  scarcity;  and  the  subordination  of  schools  and  learning  to 
that  imperative  is  unquestioned.  These  lofty  standards  ignored  the  daily  work  of 
teachers  to  make  traditional  academic  subjects  accessible  to  students  who  see  little 
hope  for  their  own  future. 

Many  educators,  resentful  of  outside  criticisms,  seek  self-empowerment  and 
status  in  less  bureaucratic  classrooms  —  imitating  the  professional  role  staked  out  by 
lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Teachers  serve  others  by  determining 
what  knowledge  applies  in  a  particular  situation.  Professionals  claim  a  right  to  exer- 
cise discretionary  judgment  based  on  their  credentials  —  usually  academic  training  — 
and  their  collective  enforcement  of  normative  standards.  Arguing  that  lay  persons  can 
scarcely  assess  their  qualifications  or  the  quality  of  their  work,  they  pursue  state  sanc- 
tion for  credentials  to  practice  law,  to  teach,  to  cut  hair,  or  to  design  highways.  They 
seek  approval  for  autonomous  economic  roles  by  requiring  training  and  rules  of  con- 
duct for  important  work  whose  quality  is  seldom  knowable  in  advance. 

According  to  Andrew  Abbott,  professionals  based  careers  around  "somewhat  exclu- 
sive groups  of  individuals  applying  somewhat  abstract  knowledge  to  particular 
cases."  Expertise  is  embodied  in  individuals  and  signaled  by  academic  credentials.  Ill 
patients  or  ordinary  drivers  want  trained  doctors  and  competent  highway  engineers, 
not  someone  learning  on  the  job.  Abbott  asked  "why  they  place  expertise  in  people 
rather  than  in  things  or  rules."  He  concluded  that  professionalism  flourished  in  the 
United  States  because  a  "market-based  occupational  structure  favors  employment 
based  on  personally  held  resources,  whether  of  knowledge  or  of  wealth."  Workers 
liked  autonomous  careers  that  facilitated  "a  coherent  individual  life  within  a  shifting 
marketplace."  Professional  status  is  threatened  by  embodying  expertise  in  commodi- 
ties or  organizational  structures.  Low-paid  workers  with  computers  and  software  keep 
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financial  records,  design  blueprints,  write  wills,  or  check  symptoms  in  expert  dia- 
gnostic systems.18 

Although  teachers  desire  professional  status,  they  are  blocked  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  Success  depends  on  familiarity  with  particular  students  in  a  given  locality,  not 
a  body  of  knowledge  readily  transferable  to  other  settings.  They  never  created  a  no- 
ticeable boundary  around  their  field  or  limited  access  through  special  examinations. 
Many  certified  teachers  are  not  employed  in  schools.  When  shortages  develop  in  a 
certification  area,  states  lower  standards  or  grant  temporary  licenses.  Teachers  want 
to  earn  a  high  salary  and  community  respect  for  their  crucial  role  in  preparing  youth 
for  work  and  citizenship  but  find  themselves  struggling  to  cope  with  endemic  ten- 
sions of  student  demands  for  time  and  help.  Their  salaries  scarcely  sustain  preten- 
sions to  high  status  and  few  gain  prestige  from  associating  with  children.  Most 
important,  teachers  are  submerged  in  organizations  that  constrain  their  activities. 

A  third  reform  initiative  calls  for  partnerships  among  the  major  delivery  systems 
for  training  —  schools  and  businesses.  Businesses  seek  better  public  schools  in  order 
to  transfer  some  costs  for  preparing  workers  to  taxpayers  —  especially  for  general 
skills  and  a  readiness  to  accept  responsibility.  Also,  firms  want  schools  to  develop 
productive  citizens  who  can  "contribute  to  business  as  workers,  consumers,  and  sup- 
porters of  a  democratic  free  enterprise  system."  Between  1983-1984  and  1987-1988, 
the  number  of  partnerships  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  rose  from 
42,200  to  140,800.  Two  in  five  schools  engage  in  formal  arrangements  with  outside 
groups,  and  most  urban  secondary  schools  have  multiple  partners.19 

In  New  England,  schools  are  linked  with  businesses  through  many  arrangements, 
though  few  involve  more  than  guest  speakers,  special  demonstrations,  awards,  schol- 
arships, or  incentives  for  students. 

•  Locally  negotiated  agreements  between  firms  and  schools,  as  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  3,000  employees  from  447  area  businesses  engaged  in 
collaborative  projects  during  1990-1991. 

•  Compact  projects  in  Boston  and  Providence;  public  education  funds  in  Worces- 
ter, Bridgeport,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Lynn,  and  New  Haven. 

•  Statewide  efforts  to  develop  broad  educational  missions  and  policies  led  by  the 
Maine  Coalition  for  Excellence,  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for  Educa- 
tion, New  Hampshire  Business  Roundtable,  Connecticut  Business  Coalition, 
Vermont  Business  Roundtable,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Skills  Commission. 

•  America  2000  initiatives  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  Derry,  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  86  of  Maine's  184  cities  and  towns. 

A  fall  1989  survey  revealed  that  public-  and  private-sector  leaders  in  New  England 
believed  in  the  "great  potential  of  the  partnership  concept."  Nine  out  of  ten  business 
and  political  leaders  reported  that  their  organizations  were  involved  in  education- 
business  activity  —  mostly  serving  on  education  committees  or  tasks  forces,  provid- 
ing work-study  or  summer  jobs  for  students,  or  sponsoring  awards  and  scholarships. 
A  director  remarked  that  "not  one  job  in  [his]  company  can  be  done  by  an  illiterate 
worker,"  and  he  sought  job-ready  employees  who  could  "think  independently  and 
make  good  judgments."  There  was  widespread  concern  about  adolescents  leaving 
school  prior  to  graduation.  Public  leaders  identified  different  priorities:  instructional 
improvements,  tutoring  assistance,  professional  development  for  school  staff,  better 
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relationships  among  businesses  and  schools,  and  improved  communication  between 
partners.  Educators  sought  business  resources  for  training  and  placements  for  gradu- 
ates. Generally  they  agreed  that  collaborations  improved  career  awareness,  provided 
tutors  and  other  volunteers,  and  fostered  political  support  for  education.20 

Partnerships  between  schools  and  businesses  involve  different  interests,  dynamics, 
and  organizational  cultures.  At  the  outset  of  joint  activities,  partners  routinely  see 
benefits  both  in  cooperating  and  in  merely  pretending  to  work  together.  Each  seeks  to 
protect  his  or  her  own  interests  and  to  avoid  identifying  weaknesses,  vulnerabilities, 
and  uncertainties.  Mistrust  leads  to  limited  interactions.  For  example,  firms  volunteer 
time  and  some  surplus  materials  or  space  in  return  for  positive  publicity.  Although 
many  business  leaders  cite  job  readiness,  discussions  with  personnel  managers  indi- 
cate that  "specific  occupational  skills  are  less  crucial  for  entry-level  employment 
than  a  generally  high  level  of  literacy,  responsible  attitudes  toward  work,  the  ability 
to  communicate  well,  and  the  ability  to  continue  to  learn."21 

Habitual  thinking  about  individualism,  competition,  and  short-term  payoffs  encour- 
ages negotiators  to  view  one  party's  benefits  as  necessarily  the  other's  loss.  Preemp- 
tive challenges  and  hidden  agendas  regularly  confuse  collaborative  bargaining,  as 
when  a  firm  offers  full  support  to  schools  that  guarantee  a  90  percent  graduation  rate. 
These  problems  are  generalized  as  "prisoner's  dilemma"-type  dynamics  and  "free 
riders"  or  spillovers  of  external  benefits.  Negotiators  pursue  immediate  self-interest 
even  when  a  cooperative  strategy  would  bring  mutual  benefits.  With  many  small 
units,  people  and  organizations  hesitate  to  help  others  voluntarily  lest  those  benefits 
accrue  to  others  or  are  not  returned.  Thus,  an  industrial-era  focus  on  short-term  prof- 
its or  standardized  test  scores  inhibits  working  together  to  reconnect  jobs  and  curric- 
ula. Interactive  partners  must  adopt  long-range  views  about  common  interests  in 
productive  communities. 

Each  of  these  reform  initiatives  draws  on  past  experiences  connecting  schools 
with  industrial  workplaces,  and  each  emphasizes  a  partial  vision  of  positive  develop- 
ments. Global  competition  is  real,  but  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  desirable  gain  in  hu- 
man productivity  rather  than  a  challenge  forcing  American  workers  to  study  harder, 
work  longer,  and  accept  less  pay.  Professional  autonomy  and  discretion  to  innovate 
are  crucial  for  all  workers  in  an  information  age,  not  just  educators  accustomed  to 
controlling  students.  Partnerships  can  link  schools  with  workplaces,  but  they  will  fall 
short  of  their  promise  as  long  as  competitive  assumptions  govern  their  interactions. 
Without  restructuring,  bureaucratic  and  hierarchical  controls  inhibit  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  managerial  competencies;  schools  must  equalize  educational  outcomes 
to  motivate  youngsters  who  aspire  to  new  roles  in  an  economy  undistorted  by  class, 
race,  and  gender  hierarchies. 


Reconnecting  Learning  with  Work 


Paradoxically,  schools  promote  common  social  understandings  and  traditional  public 
values  while  preparing  youths  for  a  productive  life  in  a  predictably  different  world. 
Ethnographic  and  historical  studies  have  linked  outcomes  for  students  to  teacher  be- 
haviors, to  school  climates,  to  community  developments,  and  to  broad  societal  trends. 
Scholars  have  described  multiple  pieces  of  a  larger  social  system  including  human 
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development,22  work  lives  of  teachers23  classroom  interactions24  administrative  lead- 
ership25 educational  systems26  and  organizational  change.21 

Extensive  studies  of  innovations  have  demonstrated  that  implementation  processes 
are  exceedingly  important  for  institutionalizing  reforms.28  Improved  school  outcomes 
are  mediated  through  group  processes  and  organizational  ethos  in  ways  seldom  im- 
plied by  behaviorist  research  using  treatment-effect  paradigms.  An  image  of  organiza- 
tion as  machine  —  as  a  bureaucratic  structure  in  which  strategic  levers  adjust  the 
system  —  gives  way  to  a  view  of  diverse  schools  with  their  distinct  climate.  School 
improvements  emerge  through  fragmented,  often  unplanned,  and  incomplete  behav- 
iors by  individuals  linked  through  holographic  images  of  common  purposes  and 
meanings.  New  behaviors  among  students,  staffs,  and  communities  shape  cultural  be- 
liefs as  individuals  and  organizations  interact  in  response  to  changing  conditions.29 

An  awareness  of  a  transformation  to  a  knowledge  age  opens  fresh  discourse  about 
how  schools  connect  to  society.  Puzzling  anomalies  in  the  picture  of  schools  as  prepa- 
ration for  work  become  key  building  blocks  for  constructing  a  different  vision  of 
learning  in  a  world  of  readily  available,  low-cost  information.  Lauren  Resnick  con- 
trasted school  assignments  with  work  experiences. 

Briefly,  schooling  focuses  on  the  individual's  performance,  whereas  out-of-school 
mental  work  is  often  socially  shared.  Schooling  aims  to  foster  unaided  thought, 
whereas  mental  work  outside  of  school  usually  involves  cognitive  tools.  School 
cultivates  symbolic  thinking,  whereas  mental  activity  outside  school  engages  di- 
rectly with  objects  and  situations.  Finally,  schooling  aims  to  teach  general  skills 
and  knowledge,  whereas  situation-specific  competencies  dominate  outside.30 

Through  collaborative  activities,  each  site  may  recognize  the  validity  of  other  ap- 
proaches and  learn  from  one  another. 

Multidisciplinary  curricula  offer  a  way  for  schools  to  counter  their  own  and  soci- 
ety's predilection  for  segmentation  of  knowledge.  Teams  of  students  might  explore 
technical  and  social  answers  for  an  interdependent  and  wasteful  world  by  testing  re- 
newable sources  of  energy,  demonstrating  how  organic  farming  can  compete  with 
today's  agribusinesses,  or  involving  communities  and  firms  in  recycling  "wastes." 
Realistic  projects  allow  school  budgets  to  utilize  sophisticated  aids  such  as  a  televi- 
sion studio,  a  microcomputer,  field  trips,  or  expertise  from  outside  organizations 
rather  than  providing  low-cost,  low-tech  materials  for  everyone  in  common  courses. 
In  teams,  students  share  leadership  and  other  roles,  thereby  breaking  down  class 
status  expectations  that  often  determine  whether  students  expect  to  follow  or  to  give 
orders.  Cooperative  learning  builds  skills  in  group  dynamics  and  breaks  down  preju- 
dices, thereby  fostering  teamwork  on  the  job. 

Cultural  diversity,  seen  as  a  problem  for  schools  and  businesses,  is  a  resource  for 
promoting  global  trade  and  cooperation.  In  Springfield,  the  number  of  Hispanic  resi- 
dents nearly  doubled  between  1980  and  1990.  Blacks  and  Asians  also  increased  by 
15.3  percent  and  56.5  percent  during  the  same  period.  In  1990,  school  enrollments 
were  38.1  percent  white,  27.1  percent  black,  32.6  percent  Hispanic,  and  2.2  percent 
Asian  students.  Many  of  these  students  are  bilingual  and  offer  cultural  perspectives 
on  family  values  and  community  life  that  seem  in  decline  among  European-descent 
Americans.31  Multicultural  understandings  are  extended  when  students  from  different 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  work  together  to  achieve  a  group  goal.  Intensive  study 
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of  other  countries  builds  a  basis  for  thinking  about  international  trade  among  multi- 
national firms. 

Many  other  current  curricular  reforms  gain  significance  when  viewed  as  interre- 
lated developments  in  schools  and  workplaces.  Efficient  producers  of  goods  and 
services  in  a  knowledge  economy  will  rely  on  new  skills  from  all  their  employees: 
scanning  quantities  of  public  information,  thinking  holistically  about  ill-structured 
problems,  communicating  ideas  and  facts  across  disciplinary  and  organizational 
boundaries,  cooperating  in  groups,  and  expressing  personal  and  social  values.  When 
computer  programs  and  automated  machines  handle  the  routine,  people  should 
explore  the  new,  the  ambiguous,  and  the  exceptional.  Bureaucratic  controls  that  ear- 
lier enforced  impersonal  standards  and  allowed  coordination  of  many  specialized 
functions  for  an  uneducated  workforce  now  seem  unfairly  to  maintain  subordinate 
ranks  of  knowledge  and  control. 

Effective  Schools  and  Basic  Skills 

There  are  important  lessons  to  be  gained  from  those  exceptional  effective  schools 
that  adjust  their  curricula  and  maintain  high  expectations  for  all  students.  Most 
schools  regarded  as  successful  serve  upper-middle-income  communities  and  send 
their  graduates  to  higher  education.  Thus,  as  James  Coleman  reported  in  1966,  aca- 
demic achievement  correlated  with  family  income  and  status  more  than  with  vari- 
ations among  school  resources.  Ineffective  public  schools  reflect  political  tensions 
from  demands  to  reproduce  social  hierarchies,  credential  merit,  and  promote  equality 
for  oppressed  groups.  Low-income  students,  children  for  whom  English  is  not  a  pri- 
mary language,  those  from  single-parent  homes,  or  children  with  special  needs  often 
require  extensive  school-based  resources  and  support. 

Puzzled  by  an  association  of  academic  failure  with  low-income  and  minority  fami- 
lies, Ronald  Edmonds  examined  those  schools  where  student  achievement  contra- 
dicted the  generalizations  from  the  Coleman  Report.  After  identifying  many  cases  in 
all  kinds  of  communities,  Edmonds  and  his  colleagues  looked  at  what  made  them 
different.  Money,  programs,  and  advanced  degrees  for  teachers  did  not  necessarily 
build  a  positive  school  climate  and  staff  ethos.  The  importance  of  staff  working  to- 
gether was  implicit  in  five  characteristics  found  in  all  effective  schools:  positive  lead- 
ership, agreement  on  goals  and  objectives,  high  expectations  for  students,  an  orderly 
environment,  and  continual  monitoring  of  students'  learning.  In  an  effective  school, 
staff  and  students  know  its  goals  and  they  cooperate  toward  those  ends.32  Educators 
discuss  their  professional  and  bureaucratic  dilemmas:  their  isolation,  fears  of  failure, 
and  coping  strategies  that  often  conflict  with  educational  ideals.  Broad-based  partici- 
pation of  professionals  sustains  "a  style  of  work  that  is  open,  task  oriented,  and 
nonaccusatory."33 

Other  large  enduring  institutions  can  learn  from  effective  schools  how  to  lead  a 
staff  of  knowledge  workers  under  conditions  of  multiple  purposes  and  future  bene- 
fits. Loose  couplings  to  other  economic  and  social  institutions  enable  schools  to  do 
different  things  and  thereby  protect  themselves  from  shifting  political  winds.  Uncer- 
tain about  public  support,  educators  implement  egalitarian  principles  by  fostering 
options  in  comprehensive  high  schools.34  Efficiency  and  accountability,  however, 
depend  on  what  outcomes  are  desired.  To  foster  lifelong  education,  for  instance, 
students  should  come  to  love  learning  —  not  to  hate  writing,  tests,  and  algebra. 
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Educators  need  autonomy  to  incorporate  new  curricula;  but  few  organizations 
can  agree  on  purposes  and  strategies  without  interactive  dialogue  about  equity 
and  excellence. 

Flatter  and  flexible  businesses  will  likewise  need  to  foster  culture-building  dia- 
logue to  coordinate  activities  and  to  innovate  in  response  to  evolving  conditions. 
Leadership  through  shared  values  and  decentralized  decision  making  resonate  with 
lessons  from  effective  schools.  Teachers  today  are  excited  about  cooperative  learning, 
team  teaching,  whole  language  approaches,  multiculturalism,  school-based  manage- 
ment, and  technology  for  all  students.  Workers  are  pursuing  quality  circles,  affirm- 
ative hiring  for  women  and  minorities,  total  quality  management,  continuous 
improvement  teams,  and  computerized  production  processes.  Both  are  intrigued  by 
possibilities  for  access  to  information,  personal  autonomy,  long-term  planning,  invest- 
ments in  human  capital,  adoption  of  innovations,  and  organizational  mission  and 
goals.  These  internal  discussions  and  developments  contradict  industrial  metaphors  of 
competition  and  rationalized  processes. 

A  sense  of  justice  or  social  fairness  may  be  critical  for  fostering  trust  and  coopera- 
tion. Unless  we  can  work  together  toward  common  goals  that  give  meaning  to  peo- 
ple's lives  —  not  the  pro-business,  competition-oriented  goals  cited  for  America  2000 
—  no  effort  or  money  will  significantly  improve  schools.  For  every  model  school 
identified  and  funded,  a  hundred  others  are  thereby  labeled  substandard.  "Light- 
house" schools  and  districts  had  a  positive  influence  when  there  were  expectations 
for  growth  and  all  schools  strove  to  improve  their  curricula  to  keep  pace  with  a 
growing  population  in  an  expanding  economy.  They  do  little  good  in  a  period  of 
stagnation,  widespread  negativism  toward  government,  and  disagreements  over 
future  directions. 

Lifelong  Education  and  Professionalism 

Given  the  current  pace  of  technological  changes  and  the  investment  in  human  capital 
required  to  function  in  an  information  age,  future  productivity  gains  depend  on  op- 
portunities for  new  or  updated  education  for  adults.  Typical  workers  will  predictably 
hold  five  to  eight  jobs  in  a  lifetime,  and  many  workers  who  stay  with  the  same  firm 
will  undertake  quite  different  responsibilities  at  least  as  often.  Technical,  profes- 
sional, and  managerial  positions  have  mandated  or  subsidized  continuing  education 
in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  with  new  techniques,  procedures,  practices,  and  research. 
Businesses  are  spending  over  $100  billion  annually  on  employee  training  programs, 
and  corporations  seek  cost-effective  ways  to  train  productive  workers,  primarily 
skilled  technicians,  professionals,  and  managers. 

Restoring  productivity  growth  that  will  ensure  future  generations  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  allow  the  United  States  to  compete  internationally  without  further  reduc- 
ing wages  depends  on  recurring  education.  Many  unemployed  adults  are  trapped  with 
low-skill  levels  and  little  opportunity  to  gain  on-the-job  training.  Expenditures  for 
formal  training  in  conjunction  with  normal  on-the-job  learning  has  three  notable 
weaknesses. 

•  Unemployed  and  low-skill  workers  are  denied  learning  experiences. 

•  Companies  want  workers  to  learn  site-specific  skills  that  cannot  generate 
demand  for  higher  wages  based  on  offers  from  other  firms. 
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•  Sunset  industries  struggle  to  exist  and  do  not  support  retraining  that  might  en- 
able workers  to  prepare  for  other  jobs,  so  that  opportunities  tend  to  exaggerate 
wage  inequalities. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  recurring  education  for  adults,  supported  by  a  1 .5  per- 
cent tax  on  wages,  would  generate  over  $40  billion,  spread  the  risks,  and  create  a  con- 
venient mechanism  for  shifting  costs  and  savings  over  time. 

Overall,  formal  training  in  the  United  States  is  an  enormous  enterprise,  with  kin- 
dergarten through  Ph.D.  expenditures  over  $390  billion  in  1990-1991.  Public  and  pri- 
vate costs  of  job  training  bring  the  total  to  over  $500  billion,  10  percent  of  the  net 
national  product.  Estimates  suggest  that  opportunity  costs  —  or  forgone  wages  of 
time  spent  in  learning  —  would  double  that  figure.  Yet  learning  is  best  achieved 
through  activities  and  interactions  that  are  meaningful  to  the  learner.  There  would 
seem  to  be  real  economies  from  students  learning  in  workplaces,  workers  drawing  on 
the  resources  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  everyone  having  access  to  educational  me- 
dia and  software.  When  students  and  workers  are  purposefully  engaged  in  creating  a 
better  future,  they  willingly  acquire  competencies  that  enhance  productivity. 

Knowledge  workers  need  a  sense  of  community  to  make  judgments  amid  unavoid- 
able uncertainties.  Yet  antagonisms  related  to  occupationally  segmented  experiences 
as  well  as  class,  race,  and  gender  discrimination  limit  how  well  people  work  together. 
Production  is  not  the  problem  —  deciding  what  to  consume  and  how  to  cooperate  are 
the  critical  choices.  As  hours  at  work  decline,  more  time  will  be  devoted  to  learning. 
With  job  security,  senior  workers  willingly  share  their  skills  or  ideas  for  efficiency 
with  novices  or  managers.  Low-cost  storing,  processing,  and  communicating  of  infor- 
mation enables  widespread  access  to  knowledge  in  flexible  and  flatter  organizational 
hierarchies.  People  who  want  to  learn  new  productive  competencies  over  their  life- 
time must  communicate  across  segmented  occupations  and  divided  communities. 

Partnerships  for  an  Information  Age 

In  1988,  we  focused  on  the  dynamics  of  interactive  collaboratives  as  "scouting  par- 
ties" to  explore  new  connections  between  schools  and  workplaces.  We  urged  that  part- 
ners consider  how  their  proposed  projects  might  "juxtapose  different  organizational 
purposes  and  cultures  in  a  way  that  reformats  perspectives,  while  allowing  potential 
conflicts  to  be  discussed  and  managed."  Drawing  on  experiences  in  several  school  im- 
provement collaborations,  including  one  between  the  Worcester  public  schools  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  we  recommended  the  following:  First,  pre- 
sent key  ideas  without  professional  jargon  or  complex  tables  of  organization.  Second, 
avoid  overpromising  results.  Third,  incorporate  new  resources  and  redefine  problems 
as  resources.  Fourth,  address  instructional  services  and  thus  the  issues  of  who  gets 
educated.  Fifth,  encourage  many  small  changes  without  directly  challenging  the  "sys- 
tem." When  teachers  and  outsiders  view  themselves  as  empowered  partners  with  deci- 
sion-making responsibilities,  they  reconsider  organizational  strategies  and  structures.35 

Collaborative  reforms  are  threatened  by  business  and  school  leaders  who  want 
quick  and  visible  payoffs.  Hard  data  are  to  provide  an  equivalent  to  a  firm's  bottom 
line  of  profit  and  loss  so  that  more  effective  and  efficient  programs  will  displace  oth- 
ers. Assessments  of  short-term  results  discourage  projects  with  long-term  and  multi- 
ple goals.  Education  is  a  lifelong  endeavor  and  many  outcomes  —  positive  and 
negative  —  will  not  show  up  for  decades.  Still,  many  partners  seek  evaluations  to 
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demonstrate  that  everyone  "got  their  money's  worth."  An  emphasis  on  clear  results 
measured  by  standardized  tests  often  discourages  significant  innovations  and  other, 
perhaps  more  appropriate  goals  such  as  processes  for  communicating  across  a  seg- 
mented society.  Pressures  for  accountability  contradict  the  strength  of  school  partner- 
ships, namely,  their  exploratory  interactions  among  individuals  from  different 
organizations. 

Most  demands  for  school  improvement  involve  a  classic  fallacy  of  composition. 
Some  students,  a  handful  of  schools,  a  few  nations,  can  gain  by  sharpening  their  com- 
petitive position  under  current  social  hierarchies  — just  as  a  few  fans  can  get  a  better 
view  by  standing  up  in  a  stadium.  Yet  we  clearly  would  all  be  better  off  sitting  down 
and  working  together  to  envision  a  society  in  which  reading,  writing,  computing,  un- 
derstanding how  things  work,  thinking  critically,  appreciating  aesthetics,  and  creating 
new  art  and  science  bring  personal  satisfactions.  Under  those  conditions,  students 
will  naturally  learn  competencies  to  enhance  their  control  over  their  own  and  soci- 
ety's future.  They  will  seek  out  teachers  and  jobs  that  make  relevant  knowledge  ac- 
cessible to  them. 

Whether  partners  view  school  reform  as  a  win-win  or  a  competitive  win-lose  situ- 
ation depends  on  finding  mutual  payoffs,  trusting  one  another's  good  motives,  and  re- 
ducing discussions  of  weaknesses  and  problems  to  a  manageable  level.  If  modest 
payoffs  and  minimal  risks  are  established  at  the  outset  of  cooperation,  partners  are 
more  likely  to  work  together  toward  agreed-on  goals.  Gradually,  as  trust  and  vocabu- 
laries are  shared,  planning  succeeding  rounds  of  activities  becomes  easier.  As  Robert 
Axelrod  demonstrated,  cooperating  leads  to  cooperation  and  defecting  to  defection. 
After  many  negotiations  —  or  an  infinite  time  horizon  —  cooperation  becomes  the 
preferred  strategy.36 

Partnerships,  like  reforms  aimed  at  teacher  professionalism  or  basic  competencies, 
will  fall  far  short  of  their  potential  if  they  retain  industrial-era  assumptions  about  a 
zero-sum  relationship  between  schools  and  workplaces.  Both  must  break  down  rigid 
organizational  patterns  to  encourage  open-ended,  multiple  interactions.  Partnerships 
soon  fail  or  become  perfunctory  when  defined  narrowly  as  businesses  supporting 
schools.  By  starting  small  with  volunteers,  interactive  collaborations  minimize  formal 
procedures  and  commitments.  Veteran  employees  whose  careers  seem  stymied  or  dull 
can  explore  alternatives  in  other  organizations.  As  they  collaborate,  partners  discover 
mutual  lessons  about  adolescents,  schools,  other  cultures,  and  productive  organiza- 
tions in  an  emerging  information  age. 

A  salient  characteristic  of  a  knowledge-based  society  will  be  choices.  Its  economy 
will  rely  on  schools  for  scientific  and  technological  innovations  that  enhance  produc- 
tivity and  well-being;  but  more  important,  educators  should  clarify  the  features,  func- 
tions, and  future  effects  of  potential  decisions.  Hence,  students  will  need  to  learn 

(1)  how  to  access  and  comprehend  relevant  information  from  vast  public  sources  and 

(2)  how  to  enact  their  preferences  and  values  through  their  choices  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  society.  If  schools  do  their  part,  workplaces  must  allow  access  to  infor- 
mation, discretionary  judgments,  and  cultural  understandings  that  respect  how  people 
perceive  their  jobs  and  organizations.  In  short,  students  and  workers  will  need  a  pro- 
fessional's autonomy,  though  without  a  protected  status  that  inhibits  cooperation. 

If  inferior  schools  in  low-income  and  minority  neighborhoods  are  perpetuated, 
one  result  will  be  a  substantial,  perhaps  devastating  loss  of  organizational  efficiency 
and  social  welfare.  If  the  goal  is  to  increase  human  well-being,  jobs  have  to  foster 
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continuing  education  and  bring  personal  satisfactions  rather  than  offer  alienating, 
routine  labor.  In  practice  and  in  conversations,  few  adults  remain  satisfied  with  their 
job  over  a  lifetime.  Given  an  opportunity,  people  discover  new  interests,  grow  curi- 
ous about  other  possibilities,  and  learn  new  skills.  As  machines  take  on  routine  tasks 
and  shape  information  collection,  storage,  processing,  accessibility,  and  application, 
people  are  free  to  innovate  and  create.  Because  information  can  be  disseminated  at 
exceedingly  low  marginal  costs  —  except  for  the  learners'  time  —  any  rationing  of 
available  knowledge  reflects  a  judgment  about  desirable  distributions  of  power. 

Today,  democracy,  nearly  universal  literacy,  mass  media,  and  worldwide  experi- 
ences with  industrialism  result  in  interdependence.  Decision  making  thus  requires 
honest  communication  and  self-responsibility  based  on  a  belief  that  people  share  com- 
mon conditions.  As  David  Obey  has  asserted,  "Inequality  undermines  the  social  con- 
sensus which  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  growth."  Efficient  output  in  an  infor- 
mation age  requires  open  communication  and  cooperation,  which  in  turn  depend  on 
mutual  respect  and  trust  based  on  a  sense  of  fairness  and  purposeful  involvements  in 
society.  Within  firms,  teamwork  efficiently  coordinates  interactions.  Today,  external 
effects  such  as  acid  rain  or  the  destructive  potential  of  alienated  and  angry  people  re- 
quire regional  and  international  cooperation.37 

In  an  educational  climate  marked  by  pessimism  and  budget  crises,  turf  issues  and 
conflicting  organizational  cultures  raise  mistrust  about  free  riders,  hidden  agendas, 
and  other  barriers  to  negotiations.  Multiple  partners  in  compacts  or  regional  associa- 
tions can  generate  bandwagon  effects  that  encourage  commitments.  These  consortia 
act  as  honest  brokers  to  identify  common  interests,  generate  positive  publicity,  and 
create  support  for  organizational  procedures  that  enhance  access  by  outside  groups. 
They  minimize  feelings  of  overcommitment  or  "we  have  to  do  it  all."  While  specific 
firms  may  want  workers  trained  to  their  specifications,  regional  compacts  may  empha- 
size flexible  competencies  in  communication  and  critical  thinking.  When  several 
firms  are  involved,  the  benefits  of  collaboration  spill  over  to  all  concerned,  fostering 
a  sense  of  community  across  organizational  and  governmental  units. 

In  a  postindustrial  society,  efficient  mass  production  is  easy;  making  what  people 
want  requires  combining  low-cost  communication  with  automation.  But  a  society  be- 
comes dysfunctional  when  many  are  denied  access  to  goods  and  services  that  are  vis- 
ibly available  to  others.  The  America  2000  goals  for  schools,  if  imposed  from  above, 
cannot  succeed.  Those  standards  handicap  districts  with  the  fewest  resources  and  stu- 
dents with  the  greatest  needs.  By  the  same  token,  professional  autonomy  for  every- 
one cannot  be  achieved  in  a  segmented  and  hierarchical  society.  The  standards  are 
based  on  industrial-era  metaphors  that  sequentially  linked  schools  to  workplaces.  An 
information  age  calls  for  fast,  flexible  two-way  interchanges  that  foster  new  produc- 
tive competencies  in  education  and  employment.  When  all  Americans  foresee  reason- 
able and  fair  opportunities  to  learn  arid  earn  over  their  lifetime,  students  will  seek  out 
knowledge  that  expands  their  future  options.  *+ 
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The  School  A  Case  Study  of 

Improvement  Framingham 

Industry 


Abigail  Jurist  Levy,  M.M.H.S. 


This  study  looked  at  school  improvement  in  the  Framingham  public  schools  from 
three  perspectives.  We  were  interested  in  finding  out  if  the  administration  and  school 
committee,  local  businesses  with  an  interest  in  education,  and  agencies  that  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  schools  have  similar  ideas  regarding  how  the 
Framingham  schools  should  improve.  We  conducted  interviews  with  administrators 
and  members  of  the  school  committee,  local  businesses  and  businesses  involved  in 
school/business  partnerships,  and  six  agencies  that  provide  training  and  technical 
support  to  schools  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  We  found  that  although  all  groups 
shared  many  interests,  the  businesses  and  school  improvement  agencies  relied  on  the 
school  system  to  provide  direction  for  their  efforts.  Simultaneously,  the  school  com- 
mittee and  administration  were  unable  to  create  a  shared  vision  owing  to  the  politi- 
cal nature  of  their  relationship. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  how  the  vast  number  of  organizations 
and  individuals  involved  with  public  education  interact  with  one  another  and 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  schools.  Three  fellow  students  at  the  Heller  gradu- 
ate school,  Brandeis  University,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  "school 
improvement  industry"  at  work  in  the  town  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  In  the 
summer  of  1992  we  met  with  some  of  the  local  players,  learned  how  they  functioned 
and  what  effect  they  might  have  on  local  education. 

We  talked  with  school  committee  members  and  administrators,  local  businesses 
involved  with  education,  and  agencies  providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
schools.  Our  goal  was  to  learn  if  there  was  common  ground  among  these  disparate 
but  potentially  powerful  stakeholders  in  the  way  they  defined  the  strengths,  chal- 
lenges, and  vision  of  the  Framingham  public  schools.  Such  common  ground  might 
well  serve  as  a  driving  force  for  achieving  fundamental  change  through  local  support 
and  involvement.  Conversely,  the  lack  of  same  could  easily  inhibit  such  change. 


Abigail  Jurist  Levy,  the  first  Caplan  Fellow  at  the  Family  and  Children's  Policy  Center,  Florence  Heller 
School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  Brandeis  University,  is  a  program  specialist,  Bay  State 
Skills  Corporation. 
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•  We  asked  school  administrators  and  school  committee  members  how  they 
would  like  to  see  their  schools  improve.  This  involved  interviewing  six  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee  and  five  administrators. 

•  We  asked  businesses  with  an  interest  in  the  community  what  kinds  of  school 
improvement  efforts  they  would  like  to  support.  To  accomplish  this  we  re- 
searched thirty-one  Framingham  businesses  and  six  in  a  partnership  with  a 
Framingham  school. 

•  We  asked  agencies  that  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  schools  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area  what  kinds  of  projects  they  would  like  to  get  involved 
with  by  interviewing  representatives  of  six  such  agencies. 

We  did  not  choose  Framingham  because  we  felt  its  school  system  was  in  greater 
or  lesser  need  of  improvement  than  any  other  system  in  the  commonwealth.  Rather, 
we  were  interested  in  the  town  because  of  its  large  size,  changing  demographics,  and 
because  its  school  system  had  recently  undergone  several  important  changes,  most 
notably  the  revision  of  the  entire  K-12  curriculum  and  the  merger  of  the  two  high 
schools  and  the  two  middle  schools.  To  gain  additional  background  on  the  town, 
we  compiled  census  and  other  demographic  data,  conducted  a  computer  search  of 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Middlesex  News,  and  interviewed  four  involved  members  of 
the  community. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  did  not  interview  parents  or  teachers,  two  groups 
with  critical  roles  to  play  in  any  school  improvement  effort.  The  time  we  had  avail- 
able to  conduct  our  research  was  limited  to  the  summer  months,  making  these  groups 
inaccessible.  At  this  time,  it  is  unclear  to  us  how  much  of  an  impact  they  have  on 
shaping  the  vision  of  the  Framingham  public  schools.  It  would  add  to  the  richness  of 
this  project  if  they  could  be  included  in  the  future. 


The  Town  of  Framingham 


With  a  population  of  65,000,  Framingham  is  the  largest  town  in  the  nation.  As  a 
result  of  its  size,  power  is  dispersed  broadly  over  a  large  number  of  elected  office- 
holders. Recent  debates  have  focused  on  whether  Framingham  should  remain  a  town 
or  adopt  the  more  formal  power  structure  of  a  city  government. 

School  personnel  and  newspaper  articles  described  a  growing  trend  in  the  diver- 
sity of  its  residents.1  Framingham  has  now  become,  in  the  words  of  one  administra- 
tor, "a  microcosm  of  the  world"  in  which  forty-seven  languages  are  spoken,  children 
come  from  million-dollar  estates  and  homeless  shelters,  and  Hispanic,  black,  Brazil- 
ian, Russian,  and  Indian  communities,  among  others,  are  established  and  growing. 
Administrators  discussed  the  challenges  of  meeting  the  needs  of  such  a  variety  of 
children  and  families. 

The  division  between  these  diverse  groups  is  represented  by  the  separation  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  sides  of  town.  The  south  side  is  heterogeneous,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  families  in  both  low-  and  high-income  groups,  many  minority  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  and  linguistic  groups,  and  many  families  headed  by  single  parents.  The 
north  side  has  a  relatively  homogeneous  composition  of  white  middle-  and  upper-mid- 
dle-class families.  The  north/south  division  has  been  a  significant  concern  to  educa- 
tors in  recent  years  for  several  reasons,  among  them  the  merging  of  the  North  and 
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South  high  schools;  the  merging  of  the  North  and  South  middle  schools;  and  the  clus- 
tering of  minority  students  in  only  a  few  schools;  for  example,  one  elementary  school 
on  the  south  side  is  composed  of  approximately  50  percent  minority  children. 

The  1990  census  provided  a  somewhat  more  limited,  though  consistent  picture  of 
diversity.  According  to  1990  census  figures,  10  percent  of  the  Framingham  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  people  of  color,  an  increase  from  5.4  percent  in  1980.  The  per- 
centage of  foreign-born  residents  has  also  increased,  from  8.4  percent  in  1980  to  11.7 
percent  in  1990.  In  contrast,  the  percentage  of  people  living  in  poverty  has  decreased 
slightly,  from  6.7  percent  in  1980  to  6.1  percent  in  1990. 

The  number  of  families  with  children  living  in  poverty,  however,  has  increased 
dramatically,  from  3.7  percent  in  1980  to  8  percent  in  1990.  Over  the  course  of  the 
three  years  1989-1992,  the  number  of  children  who  applied  for  the  subsidized  lunch 
program  and  were  eligible  has  increased  from  14.3  percent  in  September  1989  to 
23.2  percent  in  June  1992.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  number  of  eligible  students 
may  be  even  higher,  because  not  all  eligible  children  apply. 


Findings:  The  Framingham  Public  Schools 


We  wanted  to  learn  how  the  key  players  in  Framingham's  school  system  would  like 
to  see  their  schools  improve.  We  spoke  with  six  of  the  seven  school  committee  mem- 
bers, three  of  the  eleven  principals,  and  two  central  administrators.  When  we  asked 
for  this  information,  we  received  a  range  of  answers,  such  as  changing  the  school 
calendar  and  schedule,  increasing  funding,  and  focusing  more  on  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren. However,  four  areas  were  of  interest  to  both  groups: 

1 .  Adjust  to  an  increasingly  diverse  community.  Various  aspects  of  this  issue  con- 
cerned people  differently.  For  example,  some  were  interested  in  ways  to  increase  par- 
ent involvement,  others  were  concerned  with  integrating  the  students  more  evenly 
throughout  the  system,  and  still  others  mentioned  increasing  the  staffs'  and  adminis- 
trators' awareness  of  their  own  biases  and  assumptions  regarding  minority  groups. 

2.  Increase  the  depth  and  variety  of  the  school  systems  business  partnerships.  Cul- 
tivating school/business  partnerships  is  a  fairly  new  project  for  the  school  system,  but 
one  that  has  received  financial  support  and  is  part  of  a  five-year  plan.  Of  concern  in 
this  area  is  the  need  to  bring  the  world  of  work,  technology,  and  ideas  into  the  class- 
room more  effectively.  Some  respondents  said  it  was  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the 
base  of  support  for  education. 

3.  An  overall  interest  in  increasing  the  involvement  of  parents.  While  it  was  clear 
that  both  administrators  and  school  committee  members  felt  that  parents  should  play 
a  more  visible  role  in  the  schooling  of  their  children,  it  was  not  clear  what  form  that 
role  should  take.  One  administrator  discussed  the  difficulty  teachers  will  have  in 
working  with  parents,  saying,  "They've  been  used  to  being  protected  from  infringe- 
ment from  parents  and  students  for  twenty-five  years." 

4.  Institute  the  process  of  school-based  management.  This  was  discussed  by  all  re- 
spondents, but  with  a  wide  range  of  opinions  regarding  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
quality  of  education.  Everyone  stated  the  importance  of  giving  principals  more  con- 
trol over  what  happens  in  their  buildings.  Some  respondents  felt  that  teachers  may  be 
reluctant  to  accept  the  additional  work  and  responsibility  of  participating  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  school.  Others  mentioned  the  value  of  parental  involvement  and  of 
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"letting  the  professionals  do  their  job."  One  respondent  rather  wearily  said,  "We  want 
to  do  it  to  ourselves  before  the  state  does  it  to  us." 

In  our  discussions  with  administrators  and  school  committee  members,  perhaps  the 
most  compelling  observation  was  the  quality  of  interaction  between  the  two  groups 
and  among  the  committee  members  themselves.  The  composition  of  the  school  com- 
mittee had  recently  changed  dramatically  and  that  change  was  felt  throughout  the 
system.  Members  of  the  committee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  jockeying  for 
political  position,  while,  in  turn,  administrators  felt  compelled  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  staff  from  the  actions  of  the  committee. 

Some  members  of  both  groups  discussed  the  "political"  nature  of  public  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  regard  to  making  changes  in  either  policy  or  practice.  It  was 
observed  by  members  of  both  groups  that  a  member  of  the  school  committee  who 
wanted  to  keep  his  or  her  seat  found  it  more  important  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
voters  than  to  the  needs  of  the  school  system.  When  only  20  percent  of  the  residents 
have  school-age  children,  perceptions  of  educational  need  and  vision  can  differ 
greatly  between  voters  and  educators.  The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  some 
measure  of  frustration  with  these  counterproductive  roles  and  relationships. 


Findings:  School  Improvement  Agencies 


We  wanted  to  learn  what  aspects  of  school  improvement  were  of  interest  to  agencies 
providing  training  and  technical  support  to  schools.  The  national  and  local  attention 
on  education  reform  has  invited  many  new  entrants  to  the  school  reform  business. 
We  tried  to  select  a  variety  of  agencies,  looking  for  those  that  had  experience  in  the 
areas  of  interest  identified  in  our  school  interviews  and  would  be  likely  to  respond  to 
a  request  for  proposal  (RFP)  from  the  Framingham  public  schools.2  We  interviewed 
representatives  from  six  organizations  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  The  agencies 
ranged  in  experience  from  less  than  one  year  to  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  var- 
ied in  size. 

When  asked  what  areas  the  agencies  covered,  representatives  mentioned  six:  part- 
nerships, volunteers,  school-based  management,  mentoring,  parent  training,  and 
trainer  training.  Their  interests  clustered  mainly  in  the  areas  of  school-based  manage- 
ment and  partnerships,  subjects  that  were  mentioned  in  the  Framingham  interviews 
and  frequently  in  school  reform  literature.  Figure  1  illustrates  their  responses. 


Figure  1 
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Agencies  described  themselves  as  facilitators  and  supporters  of  schools.  Their  func- 
tion was  to  assist  schools  in  finding  solutions  to  problems  that  were  appropriate  for 
the  school  personnel,  the  students,  and  the  community.  Occasionally  they  were 
needed  to  help  define  a  problem  more  clearly,  but  they  did  not  bring  ready-made 
answers  with  them. 

When  discussing  their  long-range  goals,  all  organizations  planned  to  expand 
geographically  beyond  the  school  systems  they  then  served  (market  development). 
Agencies  1  and  3  also  planned  to  increase  the  use  of  their  services  by  the  schools  or 
systems  with  which  they  were  then  working  (market  penetration).  Agencies  1,  2,  4, 
and  6  planned  to  develop  new  services  and  products  (product  development)  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  current  and  future  clients.  This  information  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  2. 


Figure  2 
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Our  discussions  with  the  six  agencies  created  a  picture  of  an  extremely  complex 
and  competitive  market  in  which  all  were  trying  to  expand  their  share.  Although 
some  of  the  agencies  may  have  received  a  portion  of  their  funding  directly  from 
the  school  systems  they  served,  most  received  the  majority  of  their  support  from  a 
variety  of  foundations  and  government  agencies.  Therefore,  they  often  had  to  meet 
the  needs  and  objectives  of  two  quite  different  groups  with  different,  sometimes  con- 
flicting goals.  If  they  are  to  remain  attractive  to  their  funders,  they  must  provide  the 
services  and  programs  their  funders  want  to  support,  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  ones  school  systems  want  —  for  example,  the  area  of  school-based  management. 

The  competition  these  agencies  face  for  funding  is  extremely  energetic.  While 
everyone  spoke  about  the  need  to  collaborate  with  other  agencies  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  services,  the  underlying  message  was  one  of  turf  issues  and  control. 

All  organizations  spoke  of  their  commitment  to  achieving  long-term  systemic 
change  rather  than  a  "quick  fix."  This  is  also  an  issue  that  comes  up  frequently  in 
school  reform  literature.  As  everyone  we  spoke  with  mentioned,  however,  long-term 
systemic  change  takes  a  long  time  to  achieve.  Several  agencies  discussed  the  conflict 
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between  long-term  programs  and  short-term  funding.  How  much  can  they  actually 
accomplish  in  the  short  time  they've  been  given? 


Findings:  Businesses 

Our  aim  was  to  learn  whether  there  was  an  interest  on  the  part  of  local  businesses  in 
supporting  the  Framingham  public  schools  in  their  school  improvement  efforts.  We 
approached  this  question  in  two  ways:  cold-calling  local  businesses  and  interviewing 
people  representing  Framingham  business  partners.3 

Our  understanding  of  school/business  partnerships  was  enriched  by  some  of  our 
earlier  conversations  with  agency  representatives,  as  several  of  them  had  done  signifi- 
cant work  in  this  area.  We  also  spoke  with  people  who  initiated  the  effort  to  establish 
formal  partnerships  and  have  a  role  in  their  ongoing  coordination. 

Cold  Calls 

This  portion  involved  identifying  and  contacting  sixty-eight  Framingham  businesses 
with  annual  earnings  of  more  than  $10  million.4  Our  goal  was  to  learn  how  education 
in  general  and,  if  possible,  school  improvement  in  Framingham  fit  into  their  funding 
priorities.  Gathering  these  data  presented  us  with  significant  challenges.  Some  busi- 
nesses had  a  formal  process  for  making  contributions,  others  had  an  extremely  infor- 
mal process.  The  information  available  was  occasionally  incomplete,  depending  on 
the  authority,  time,  and  interest  of  the  individual  taking  the  call.  For  example,  in  one 
case,  cold  calls  revealed  little  regarding  a  company's  commitment  to  education  even 
though  that  company  was,  in  fact,  involved  in  a  school  partnership.  Thirty-seven  busi- 
ness calls  could  not  be  completed,  most  often  because  of  the  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  person  responsible  for  making  decisions  about  contributions. 

This  problem  signaled  an  important  issue  that  came  up  later  in  our  work  with  busi- 
nesses: the  differences  between  school  and  business  cultures  and  their  profound  influ- 
ence on  partnerships.  For  example,  before  a  Framingham  school  could  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  formal  business  partnership,  the  administration  and  school  committee 
needed  to  be  involved  in  the  planning  stages  and  approve  the  final  process.  In  con- 
trast, we  found  that  business  involvement  was  most  often  driven  by  an  individual 
with  a  strong  personal  commitment  to  education  who  placed  less  emphasis  on  policy, 
board  input,  and  approval.5  As  a  result,  our  cold  calls  produced  sketchy  results,  often 
because  of  the  informal  giving  process. 

The  cold  calls  revealed  that  of  the  thirty-one  businesses  contacted,  six  had  already 
made  contributions  to  school  improvement  efforts,  fifteen  said  they  would  consider  a 
contribution  in  the  future,  and  ten  said  they  would  not  consider  such  a  contribution. 

When  asked  if  there  were  aspects  of  education  that  were  of  particular  interest, 
many  could  not  say.  The  two  most  common  answers  were  very  general  in  nature, 
namely,  elementary  and  secondary  and  minority  education. 

Business  Partner  Interviews 

As  follow-up  to  our  original  research,  I  interviewed  six  of  the  eleven  businesses  part- 
nered with  one  of  the  eleven  Framingham  schools.6  I  wanted  to  learn  what  motivated 
these  businesses  to  seek  a  relationship  with  a  Framingham  school,  how  they  would 
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like  their  partnership  to  take  shape  in  the  future,  and  what  factors  contributed  to  mak- 
ing a  partnership  work. 

In  addition  to  these  goals  I  had  two  underlying  questions:  To  what  extent  does  the 
national  focus  on  education  and  business  affect  business  involvement  at  the  local 
level?  and  How  do  the  differences  between  the  cultures  of  schools  and  corporations 
affect  their  working  relationships?  It  is  worth  noting  that  none  of  these  partnerships 
are  based  on  providing  financial  support  to  schools.  Rather,  they  are  exchanges  of  ex- 
pertise, ideas,  and  resources. 

Our  investigation  of  business  partners  revealed  the  following:  on  the  whole,  busi- 
ness involvement  was  driven  by  the  commitment  and  vision  of  individuals  rather 
than  by  explicit  corporate  policies.7  Business  partners  were  recruited  by  word  of 
mouth,  based  on  the  personal  contacts  of  two  energetic  businesspeople  who  organ- 
ized the  effort  of  formal  partnerships  in  Framingham.  Of  the  eleven  businesses  for- 
mally partnered  with  a  Framingham  public  school,  only  two  are  located  in  the  town. 

When  asked  what  motivated  their  company's  decision  to  become  involved,  part- 
ners felt  there  were  two  equally  important  reasons:  the  desire  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
and  a  recognition  of  the  role  businesses  could  play  in  children's  education.  Several 
discussed  their  awareness  of  national  efforts  in  this  area. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  for  business  partners  to  articulate  how  they  thought  the 
program  might  take  shape  in  the  future  because  the  partnerships  were  very  young  and 
the  partners  felt  inexperienced  in  the  school  environment.  They  mentioned  most  often 
the  need  to  make  sure  that  whatever  they  did  was  relevant  to  the  students'  curricu- 
lum, the  most  appropriate  areas  being  math  and  science.  Two  people  discussed  how 
the  interactions  between  teachers,  businesspeople,  and  students  could  change  their 
perceptions  of  one  another  and  of  one  another's  worlds.  They  had  already  seen  this 
happen  to  some  extent  and  wanted  to  encourage  it.  Related  to  that  was  the  common 
hope  that  by  exposing  them  to  the  world  of  work,  children  would  see  the  relevance 
of  their  education  and  be  excited  by  its  possibilities. 

Everyone  agreed  that  a  working  partnership  required  considerable  time,  energy, 
and  commitment  on  both  sides,  along  with  the  approval  of  top  management.  The 
majority  of  people  also  mentioned  some  discomfort  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
carrying  the  company  ball  alone.  They  all  hoped  that  their  companies'  commitment 
would  grow,  that  the  partnership  would  become  a  part  of  the  business  and  school  cul- 
ture and  no  longer  depend  on  the  efforts  of  one  person  to  keep  it  going.  They  recog- 
nized that  this  may  take  several  years  to  achieve,  which  some  found  discouraging. 

The  difference  between  business  and  school  cultures  seemed  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  how  partnerships  developed.  Two  concrete  examples  mentioned  most  often 
were  scheduling  and  teachers'  isolation.  Businesspeople  frequently  said  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  meet  with  teachers  and  to  arrange  field  trips,  for  example,  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  school  schedule.  Teachers  were  often  hard  to  talk  to 
because  they  had  little  access  to  phones,  not  to  mention  other  ways  of  communicat- 
ing. Businesspeople  became  more  understanding  of  the  difficult  job  of  teaching,  but 
they  were  frustrated  by  what  they  saw  as  the  system's  built-in  obstacles  to  providing 
new  educational  opportunities  for  children. 

There  were  other,  more  subtle  differences  that  continue  to  influence  the  process. 
For  example,  the  business  partners  do  not  have  a  complex  hierarchy  to  which  they 
have  to  report  or  justify  their  activities.  This  is  not  the  case  with  schools,  which  must 
report  their  activities  regularly  to  the  central  administration  and  school  committee. 
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Businesspeople  often  discussed  the  important  role  that  hierarchy  played  in  schools 
and  how  it  influenced  communication  and  program  development.  They  questioned 
whether  schools  may  be  inhibited  by  experimenting  with  new  programs  for  fear  of 
failure.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  teachers  have  seen  many  programs  come  and  go. 
Before  investing  too  much  of  their  time  and  energy  in  the  partnerships,  they  need  to 
feel  confident  that  the  program  will  have  staying  power. 

Businesses  were  described  as  being  result-oriented.  Thus,  schools  needed  to  find 
concrete  ways  for  businesses  to  become  involved  so  that  their  efforts  and  the  results 
could  be  clearly  defined. 


Does  the  School  Improvement  Industry  Help  to  Improve 
Framingham's  Schools? 

Each  component  of  the  industry  we  looked  at,  schools,  businesses,  and  supporting 
agencies,  has  the  potential  for  generating  tremendous  energy.  If  that  energy  is  to  be 
used  to  improve  schools,  we  must  first  understand  what  "improve"  means.  Who  de- 
fines "improve"?  Who  decides  what  an  "improving"  school  should  look  like? 

The  Framingham  school  system  has  two  pairs  of  eyes:  those  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  school  committee.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  their  visions  necessarily 
differ  as  a  direct  result  of  the  responsibilities  they  have  to  their  constituents.  Adminis- 
trators protect  the  interests  of  children,  while  the  school  committee  is  responsible  to 
the  voters.  Because  only  20  percent  of  the  community  has  children,  the  interests  of 
voters  and  educators  are  less  often  complementary  and  more  often  contradictory. 

That  contradiction  was  made  clear  from  the  wide  range  of  answers  the  two  groups 
gave  in  response  to  our  question  regarding  their  vision  for  the  Framingham  schools. 
Four  areas  were  of  common  concern,  but  does  that  necessarily  make  them  the  areas 
on  which  it  is  most  important  to  focus?  Choosing  them  by  default  is  not  necessarily 
good  educational  practice;  it  is  compromise  and  good  politics. 

The  majority  of  administrators  and  school  committee  members  were  frustrated  by 
the  political  atmosphere  they  described  in  our  conversations.  The  time  and  attention 
that  should  have  been  spent  on  educational  issues  were  instead  spent  on  political  ma- 
neuvering. As  a  result,  there  was  a  vacuum  where  their  collective  vision  of  an  improv- 
ing school  system  should  have  been. 

Could  that  vacuum  be  filled  by  the  businesses  or  agencies  we  studied?  They  have 
a  great  deal  to  offer  and  many  have  already  made  significant  contributions.  They 
could  inform  Framingham's  vision  profoundly,  but  they  couldn't  fill  the  vacuum. 
Our  conversations  with  them  made  that  abundantly  clear. 

Business  partners  were  aware  of  the  national  focus  on  business  involvement  with 
education,  but  their  hopes  were  very  focused.  They  simply  had  some  skills  and  re- 
sources they  wanted  to  make  available  to  students  who  had  little  opportunity  to  be 
exposed  to  industry.  Achieving  that  much  was  challenging;  they  discussed  no  larger 
plan,  no  bigger  picture.  Indeed,  as  visitors,  they  felt  they  had  no  right.  Cold  calls  to 
local  businesses  revealed  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  education,  but  they  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  be  specific  regarding  areas  of  particular  interest  or  need. 

The  agencies  offering  training  and  technical  assistance  have  exceptional  skills  and 
experience  in  working  with  schools.  They  understand  how  schools  work  and  they  are 
able  to  help  them  arrive  at  ways  to  work  better.  The  constraints  they  face,  however, 
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are  profound.  As  they  guide  their  efforts,  they  are  obligated  to  consider  their  funders' 
interests,  funding  cycles,  and  the  level  and  quality  of  the  competition. 

Both  groups  looked  to  the  school  system  to  define  Framingham's  vision  of  good 
education,  and  only  the  educators  and  the  community,  as  a  group,  have  the  right, 
the  obligation,  and  the  skill  to  define  and  articulate  that  vision.  If  the  political 
process  inhibits  establishing  such  a  common  definition,  perhaps  the  process  needs 
to  be  reexamined.  If  the  process  of  governing  school  systems  inhibits  the  growth  of 
good  schools,  perhaps  the  process  should  be  changed. 

We  began  this  study  because  we  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  was  common  ground 
between  the  Framingham  schools,  business,  and  agencies.  Could  that  commonality 
drive  fundamental  change  through  local  support  and  involvement? 

Although  the  businesses  and  supporting  agencies  we  met  have  much  to  contribute, 
their  contributions  were  accepted  by  default  in  a  political  process.  Consider  how  the 
schools  could  take  flight  if  the  process  were,  instead,  an  educational  one.  ** 

/  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  Ellen  Brodsky,  Anne  Keliher,  and  Laurie 
Sherman  for  their  initial  work  on  this  project. 


Notes 

1.  Adam  Gaffin,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Framinghams:  Both  Sides  of  the  Track,"  Middlesex  News, 
September  6,  1992,  1-A;  Connie  Paige,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Framinghams:  Picture  of  Division 
or  a  Portrait  of  Diversity?"  Middlesex  News,  September  13,  1992,  1-A;  Adam  Gaffin, 
"Census  Data  Didn't  Tell  the  Whole  Story,"  Middlesex  News,  September  13,  1992,  2-A; 
and  Ellen  Ishkanian,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Framinghams:  A  Town  Strives  to  Handle  Its  Diversity," 
Middlesex  News,  September  20,  1992,  1-A. 

2.  Two  organizations  were  exceptions.  One  served  only  schools  within  a  particular  geo- 
graphic area  but  anticipated  expanding  soon.  The  other  had  considerable  experience  in 
business  partnerships,  an  area  of  interest  to  the  Framingham  schools. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  formal  partnerships  discussed  in  this  study,  informal  relationships  exist 
between  individual  Framingham  schools  and  businesses.  We  did  not  include  them  in  our 
research. 

4.  Dun's  Regional  Business  Directory,  Volume  1  (New  York:  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Corpora- 
tion, 1992);  Massachusetts  Directory  of  Manufacturers,  1992-93  Edition  (Hohokus,  N.J.: 
Commerce  Register,  1991);  and  Framingham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5.  One  exception  was  a  nonprofit  organization  whose  policy  includes  a  history  of  commit- 
ment to  community  service. 

6.  At  the  time  this  work  was  done,  of  the  five  remaining  businesses,  one  contact  person  had 
been  laid  off  and  not  replaced  and  another  was  unable  to  become  involved  until  the  late 
winter  because  of  workload. 

7.  See  note  5. 
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'Vouchers  are  an  idea  whose  time  may  have  come.  They  are 
on  the  table  for  serious  discussion  .  .  .  In  fact,  the  whole 
notion  of  vouchers  has  gained  respectability  [because] 
certain  sectors  of  the  left  have  joined  the  right  on  this 
issue.  They  have  a  lot  of  appeal  to  the  right  because  of 
the  market  appeal.  They  appeal  to  the  left  because  of  the 
equity  issue. " 

"I  don't  have  a  problem  with  neighborhood  schools.  I  would 
drop  the  racial  controls.  I  don't  think  they  are  getting  us 
anywhere.  There  is  really  no  downside  to  real  intradistrict 
choice;  interdistrict  choice  is  more  complicated. " 

—  Abbie  Thernstrom 
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Affirmative  Action 
Strategies  in 
Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools 


Abigail  Thernstrom,  Ph.D. 


Disproportionate  numbers  of  black  students  do  poorly  on  standardized  tests;  strate- 
gies to  improve  American  education  thus  frequently  target  inner-city  schools.  These 
strategies  often  have  an  unrecognized  affirmative  action  component.  A  search  for 
more  minority  students  or  teachers  is  clearly  an  affirmative  action  effort.  But  the 
elimination  of  all  tracking  or  competency  grouping  is  another  matter.  Normally 
viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  pedagogical  strategy,  it,  like  other  affirmative  action 
efforts,  amounts  to  a  conscious  effort  to  alter  the  low-track  status  of  minority  pupils. 
Similarly,  the  demand  for  curricular  reforms,  racial  sensitivity  training,  and  more 
culturally  "appropriate"  tests,  while  not  obviously  affirmative  action  strategies,  are 
precisely  that.  They  attempt  to  broaden  the  definition  of  excellence  and  to  create  a 
more  racially  inclusive  educational  system.  Such  well-meaning  strategies  are  not 
likely  to  close  the  racial  gap  in  school  performance.  That  task  may  call  for  quite  a 
different  approach. 


Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have  only  one  clearly  good  idea  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  black  underclass:  better  schools  —  the  traditional  ticket  out  of 
poverty.  Education,  they  say,  creates  opportunity.  The  children  of  inner-city  black 
families  will  escape  from  the  ghetto  if  they  receive  decent  schooling. 

Better  schooling  for  black  students  means  different  things  to  different  advocates. 
Strategies  abound:  smaller  classes,  more  nurturing,  higher  expectations,  accelerated 
learning  —  the  list  is  long.  Some  of  these  strategies  aim  to  improve  education  in 
general;  they  rest  on  the  notion  that  better  schools  will  benefit  all  students.  Others, 
however,  focus  specifically  on  the  perceived  needs  of  minority  children  —  especially 
black  children. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  target  minority  children  have  an  affirmative  action  com- 
ponent —  although  one  that  is  not  so  obvious.  Thus,  while  an  admissions  quota  at  an 
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academically  elite  school  such  as  Boston  Latin  is  unmistakably  an  affirmative  action 
effort,  other  reforms  appear  quite  different  at  first  glance.  Insisting  that  students 
with  different  levels  of  academic  achievement  work  together  rather  than  in  separate 
"tracks,"  for  instance,  would  seem  to  contain  no  element  of  racial  preference.  In  fact, 
however,  the  currently  fashionable  attack  on  competency  or  "ability"  grouping  is  but 
one  expression  of  a  larger  movement  to  institute  policies  that  ignore  differences  in 
educational  achievement  in  the  name  of  racial  and  ethnic  equality.  And  that's  pre- 
cisely what  affirmative  action  is  all  about. 

That  is,  these  minority-targeted  programs  are  in  general  leveling  efforts.  They 
label  as  discriminatory  traditional  methods  of  sorting  and  selecting  minority  students 
and  minority  teachers.  They  assume  inevitable  tension  between  equity  and  rigorous 
academic  standards  —  between  racial  justice  and  policies  that  result  in  clear  distinc- 
tions between  better  and  worse  students.  And  they  resolve  that  tension  by  opting  for 
a  form  of  affirmative  action  —  erasing  or  modifying  (in  the  name  of  equity)  the  hier- 
archy into  which  high  and  low  performers  fall. 

All  affirmative  action  programs  are  a  response  to  minority  "underrepresentation" 
by  the  standard  of  ethnic  and  racial  proportionality.  In  the  case  of  schooling,  blacks 
are  indeed  underrepresented  both  in  faculty  and  other  staff  positions,  as  well  as 
in  schools,  classrooms,  and  other  "tracks"  that  admit  only  high  performers.  Have 
they  been  "segregated"  or  unfairly  "excluded,"  as  affirmative  action  and  other 
equity  advocates  claim?  If  so,  they  are  entitled  to  remedial  action  —  affirmative 
inclusionary  efforts. 

"Segregation"  no  longer  has  the  clear  meaning  it  once  had.  Take  the  question  of 
student  placements.  Separating  students  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  on  stand- 
ardized exams  can  be  viewed  as  a  segregative  act  because  of  the  disproportionate  con- 
centration of  blacks  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale.  Or  it  can  be  seen  as  a  constructive 
response  to  the  unfortunate  fact  of  low  academic  achievement.  Different  perceptions 
demand  different  policies. 


Racial  Differences  in  Academic  Achievement 


It  is  beyond  dispute  that  disproportionate  numbers  of  black  students  indeed  do  poorly 
on  standardized  exams.  At  every  age  level,  black  students  lag  far  behind  their  white 
peers  in  the  most  important  subjects  that  have  been  tested  by  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).1  The  1990  data  indicate  that  in  reading,  for 
example,  black  thirteen-year-olds,  typically  in  the  eighth  grade,  are  about  as  adept  at 
handling  written  material  as  whites  who  are  almost  two  (1.8)  years  younger.  By  the 
age  of  seventeen  the  gap  has  widened  to  3.4  years,  so  that  on  reading  tests  black  stu- 
dents about  to  graduate  from  high  school  score  only  a  few  points  ahead  of  whites  in 
the  eighth  grade.  At  the  youngest  age  level  tested  —  nine-year-olds  —  we  cannot 
translate  the  difference  in  scores  on  reading  tests  into  a  "years  behind"  estimate,  but 
the  gap  of  35  scale  points  is  even  larger  than  the  gap  at  age  seventeen.  It  is  clear  that 
a  very  large  and  troubling  difference  in  reading  competence  is  present  not  long  after 
children  first  start  school,  and  that  the  gap  does  not  diminish  notably  with  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  educational  system. 
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The  results  of  the  assessment  of  mathematics  skills  are  much  the  same.  Here  black 
students  are  about  2.5  years  behind  whites  at  both  thirteen  and  seventeen,  and  the  ra- 
cial gap  in  average  scores  at  age  nine  is  just  as  large  as  it  was  at  thirteen. 

The  mathematical  achievement  of  black  high  school  graduates  is  so  poor  that  two 
out  of  three  begin  their  college  careers  lacking  a  grasp  of  mathematical  concepts  cov- 
ered in  junior  high  school. 

If  these  disparities  in  reading  and  mathematical  competence  seem  shockingly 
large,  they  are  modest  in  comparison  with  the  immense  racial  gap  in  science  and  writ- 
ing. In  science,  blacks  in  junior  high  score  well  below  whites  in  elementary  school; 
likewise,  blacks  in  their  final  year  of  high  school  demonstrate  much  less  command  of 
science  than  whites  in  the  eighth  grade.  At  both  ages  they  perform  at  about  the  level 
we  expect  of  whites  who  are  six  years  younger.  Moreover,  black  nine-year-olds  are 
just  as  far  behind  their  white  peers. 

Even  more  shocking  disparities  show  up  on  tests  of  writing  skills.  Here  blacks 
in  the  eleventh  grade  perform  just  a  few  points  ahead  of  whites  in  the  fourth 
grade!  Blacks  in  the  eighth  grade  score  so  far  below  white  fourth-graders  that  it  ap- 
pears their  scores  would  be  equaled  by  whites  in  kindergarten.  That  estimate  is 
obviously  dubious,  since  we  have  no  comparable  tests  for  students  at  that  tender  age, 
and  indeed  most  have  not  really  begun  to  write.  But  the  point  is  clear:  in  writing 
ability  black  students  are  off  the  chart  when  compared  with  whites. 

The  only  good  news  in  all  this  is  that  the  racial  gap  in  reading  and  math  profi- 
ciency used  to  be  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  first  NAEP  tests  in  1971  showed 
blacks  3.3  years  behind  whites  in  reading  at  age  thirteen,  and  fully  six  years  at  age 
seventeen.  This  gap  had  narrowed  almost  to  half  by  1990.  In  mathematics,  the 
picture  is  similar.  In  science,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  far  less  progress. 
Black  seventeen-year-olds  were  seven  years  behind  whites  in  1969  and  almost 
six  years  behind  in  1990.  But  at  seventeen  the  difference  increased  from  five  to 
5.8  years.2 

In  sum,  the  NAEP  tests  continue  to  reveal  a  large  difference  in  how  much  black 
and  white  students  have  learned,  on  average  —  or  at  least  in  the  learning  they  dis- 
play on  standardized  tests  of  basic  educational  skills.  The  initial  racial  gap  in  reading 
and  mathematics  has  narrowed  considerably,  but  remains  ominously  large.  And  the 
gap  in  command  of  science  and  written  English  is  not  only  huge;  thus  far,  it  appears 
impervious  to  change. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  racial  gap  in  performance,  few  blacks  are  eligible  for 
admission  (by  traditional  standards)  to  elite  institutions,  whether  private  or  public, 
and  few  black  students  are  in  the  top  tracks  in  schools  that  assign  classes  on  the 
basis  of  proven  academic  competency.  Such  results  were  once  acceptable;  today  they 
are  not.  The  absence  of  Catholics  or  Swedes  in  academically  exclusive  settings 
would  raise  no  eyebrows.  But  in  the  case  of  blacks,  relatively  low  scores  on  stand- 
ardized tests  are  not  generally  interpreted  simply  as  bad  news.  Instead,  the  news  con- 
veyed is  viewed  as  an  indictment  of  the  tests  and  of  those  who  devise  and  use  them. 
The  results  are  seen  as  a  wrong  that  demands  a  remedy:  a  way  of  sorting  and  group- 
ing students  that  is  more  racially  fair,  a  method  that  rejects  the  academic  hierarchies 
in  which  blacks  cluster  at  the  bottom,  or  one  that  relies  significantly  on  qualities 
other  than  standardized  test  performance.  It  would  be,  in  short,  an  affirmative 
action  remedy. 
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The  Affirmative  Action  Argument  Against  Testing  and  Tracking 

Varied  arguments  are  used  against  interpreting  black  students'  average  scores  on 
standardized  tests  as  simply  bad  news  —  not  welcome,  but  providing  useful  informa- 
tion and  so  a  legitimate  basis  on  which  to  sort  students  for  instructional  purposes. 
For  instance,  those  who  attack  the  validity  of  the  standardized  tests  argue  that  the 
scores  are  worthless;  they  don't  tell  authorities  what  they  should  want  to  know.  Fed- 
eral district  judge  Skelly  Wright  put  the  point  succinctly  in  a  1967  Washington,  D.C., 
desegregation  decision.  "When  standard  aptitude  tests  are  given  to  low  income  Negro 
children  .  .  ."  he  said,  "test  scores  become  practically  meaningless.  Because  of  the  im- 
poverished circumstances  that  characterize  the  disadvantaged  child,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  the  test  score  reflects  lack  of  ability  —  or  simply  lack  of 
opportunity."3 

Actually,  critics  argue,  black  students'  results  on  standardized  tests  are  meaning- 
less for  two  reasons.  Not  only  does  socioeconomic  disadvantage  handicap  these  test 
takers;  the  students  are  asked  the  wrong  questions.  The  exams  are  racially  and  cultur- 
ally biased.  They  measure  nothing  worthwhile  —  or  nothing  appropriate  to  blacks. 

Perhaps  the  most  consequential  formulation  of  this  point  was  contained  in  Larry  P. 
v.  Riles,  the  1979  decision  that  banned  the  use  of  IQ  tests  in  California  schools  —  al- 
though only  for  blacks.  The  state  had  relied  partly  on  the  results  of  such  tests  in  deter- 
mining placement  in  the  EMR  track  —  classes  designated  for  the  "educable  mentally 
retarded."  "Black  children's  intelligence  may  be  manifested  in  ways  that  the  tests  do 
not  show,"  Judge  Peckham  ruled.4  In  so  doing,  he  cited  the  testimony  of  Georgia 
State  professor  of  education  Dr.  Asa  Hilliard,  best  known  subsequently  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  Afrocentric  curricular  material  for  black  children.  Hilliard  had  stated  that 
blacks  have  "a  cultural  heritage  that  represents  an  experience  pool  which  is  never 
used"  or  tested  by  standardized  tests.5  The  point  was  not  Hilliard's  alone.  For  in- 
stance, Harvard  University  professor  of  education  Charles  Willie  has  argued  that 
standardized  testing  is  flawed  when  it  fails  "to  recognize  that  in  social  organization 
there  always  are  at  least  two  norms,  the  norm  of  the  dominant  people  of  power  and 
the  norm  of  the  subdominant  people  of  power."6 

The  "norm  of  the  subdominant  people"  is  said  to  include  nonstandard  English  —  a 
fact  that  tests  routinely  ignore,  Hilliard  complained  in  his  court  testimony.  "Vocabu- 
lary is  not  standard,"  he  said,  "even  when  people  use  the  same  word."7  Syntax  is  not 
standard.  Nor  are  cultural  references  —  to  Shakespearean  plays,  historical  events,  or 
even  recreational  scenes  —  Judge  Peckham  noted.  The  black  child  "uses  language  re- 
quiring a  wide  use  of  many  coined  interjections  (sometimes  profanity),"  states  mate- 
rial given  to  teachers  in  Portland,  Oregon.8  Again,  in  the  literature  on  testing,  the 
point  is  a  familiar  one.  Carol  Chomsky,  a  Harvard  colleague  of  Charles  Willie's,  ar- 
gues that  labeling  such  constructions  as  "he  didn't  want  to  ride  in  no  cars"  as  "mis- 
takes" is  an  objectionable  value  judgment.  "Students  are  asked  to  .  .  .  classify  their 
own  speech  as  error-ridden."  Standardized  tests,  at  least  those  portions  which  assess 
spoken  language,  should  reflect  community  language  norms.9 

The  point  often  takes  a  more  radical  form.  It's  not  simply  that  black  children  do 
not  know  and  should  not  know  who  Columbus  was;  blacks  think  differently  from 
whites.  "African-American  students  and  European-American  students  have  very  dif- 
ferent learning  styles,"  educational  consultant  Jawanza  Kunjufu  has  said.10  Similarly, 
a  1987  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  booklet  argued  that  "children's  racial, 
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ethnic  and  emotional  backgrounds  and  cultures  influence  the  manner  in  which  they 
learn  concepts  and  process  information."  It  enumerated  a  number  of  '"qualities  noted 
in  African-Americans"  —  among  them,  a  "preference  for  inferential  reasoning  rather 
than  deductive  or  inductive  reasoning  and  a  "tendency  to  approximate  space,  number 
and  time  instead  of  aiming  for  complete  accuracy."11 

If  black  children  learn  differently,  they  must  be  tested  for  different  skills.  And  in- 
deed Nancy  Amuleru-Marshall.  on  the  research  staff  for  the  Atlanta  public  schools, 
has  argued  that  "any  tests  that  emphasize  logical,  analytical  methods  of  problem  solv- 
ing will  be  biased  against  minorities."12  In  the  same  vein.  Thelma  Mumford-Glover. 
director  of  Atlanta's  gifted  and  talented  program,  has  stated  that  "multicriteria  are  es- 
sential to  the  identification  of  gifted  and  talented  African- American  children."13  Her 
office  discourages  all  use  of  IQ  and  achievement  tests. 

Different  learning  styles  are  perhaps  what  Judge  Peckham  had  in  mind  in  stating 
that  the  problem  of  test  bias  would  not  be  solved  by  eliminating  certain  items  and 
substituting  others.14  FairTest  calls  such  questions  as  What  do  you  call  a  baby  cow? 
unfair  to  inner-city  children.15  Peckham  cited  other  examples,  but  removing  the  offen- 
sive items  would  not  rid  a  test  of  its  pervasive  cultural  bias,  critics  agree.16 

For  these  critics,  the  problem  with  the  tests,  at  bottom,  seems  to  be  their  disparate 
racial  and  ethnic  impact.  "The  consequences  of  testing  .  .  .  constitute  the  most  damn- 
ing evidence  against  the  fairness  of  tests.  Poor  and  minority  students  consistently 
score  lower  than  do  whites,"  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  education  pro- 
fessor Jeannie  Oakes  has  written  in  a  widely  quoted  book  on  tracking.17  In  a  similar 
vein,  Charles  Willie  has  argued  that  "standardized  testing  ...  is  particularly  danger- 
ous for  individuals  in  subdominant  power  groups."  since  such  testing  disproportion- 
ately excludes  members  of  those  groups.18  And  most  recently,  a  civil  rights  coalition 
argued  against  the  Bush  administration's  national  testing  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
a  disproportionate  number  of  black  —  and  other  minority  —  students  are  likely  to 
score  low.  By  implication,  tests  are  legitimate  only  when  the  distribution  of  black 
and  white  scores  is  identical.19 

The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  such  a  disparate  racial  impact  is  inexplicable  ex- 
cept as  the  consequence  of  discrimination,  a  point  that  Judge  Peckham  made  explic- 
itly. In  an  earlier  ruling  in  the  same  case,  he  had  called  the  concentration  of  black 
children  tracked  into  EMR  classes  an  "unmistakable  sign  of  invidious  discrimina- 
tion." and  went  on  to  argue  that  academic  potential  —  or  the  lack  thereof  —  is  surely 
distributed  randomly  across  racial  and  ethnic  groups.20  There  is  "no  basis  for  assum- 
ing otherwise  than  that  the  ability  to  learn  is  randomly  spread  about  the  population." 
he  said.21  Peckham's  1979  decision  contained  much  the  same  statement.22 

Of  course,  "the  ability  to  learn"  may  be  randomly  distributed  while  academic  per- 
formance is  not,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sorting  and  grouping  students,  what  counts 
would  seem  to  be  performance.  But  the  sorting  and  grouping  process  itself  has  a  dis- 
criminatory impact,  test  and  tracking  critics  generally  argue.  Tracking  is  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy;  students  labeled  less  competent  quickly  become  so. 

The  concern  is  well  founded  when  tracking  means  back-of-the-bus  education  for 
children  who  are  academically  behind.  But  dumbed-down  schooling  and  inflexible  as- 
signments, so  that  children  are  condemned  to  inferior  education  in  every  subject  for 
the  life  of  their  time  in  school,  are  not  necessary  consequences  of  grouping  students 
according  to  their  level  of  academic  performance.  In  any  case,  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional quality  —  only  one  of  the  questions  that  antitracking  spokespersons  raise  —  is 
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not  one  of  concern  to  this  article.  These  people  make  another  point,  which  is  the 
topic  here.  Identifying  students  as  academically  inadequate,  they  say,  has  a  special  im- 
pact on  black  children;  minority  status  lowers  teachers'  expectations,  with  the  result 
that  students  learn  less.  Ghetto  kids,  on  whom  teachers  look  down,  inevitably  do 
poorly.23  That  argument,  which  Judge  Skelly  Wright  made  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia desegregation  case,  was  in  turn  cited  approvingly  by  Judge  Peckham  in  his  first 
Larry  P.  decision.24 

Judge  Wright  refers  to  teachers'  "misjudgments"  about  the  ability  of  black  stu- 
dents. Other  tracking  critics  are  not  so  kind.  They  make  the  very  serious  charge  that 
racism  —  not  poor  judgment  —  determines  who  ends  up  in  what  level  classes.  Rac- 
ists initially  designed  the  tests,  and  racists  determine  who  goes  where.25  Judge  Peck- 
ham  concluded  that  no  nonracial  reasons  could  possibly  explain  the  concentration  of 
blacks  in  EMR  classes;  "overenrollments"  could  not  have  "resulted  from  a  color- 
blind system  of  placement."26  In  a  September  1990  newscast,  an  ABC  News  reporter 
stated  flatly  that  "throughout  the  nation  schools  are  sorting  students  into  high-  and 
low-ability  groups,  often  with  racial  bias  regardless  of  their  test  scores."  The  program 
went  on  to  quote  UCLA's  Jeannie  Oakes.  "Often  you'll  see  high-scoring  kids  in  low 
tracks,  low-scoring  kids  in  high  tracks,  and  often  that  relates  to  ethnicity  and  social 
class,"  she  said.27 

Sorting  based  on  racism  is  of  course  appalling.  But  no  evidence  suggests  that  what 
Oakes  "saw"  is  common.  Nevertheless,  her  perception  is  widespread  and  has,  on  oc- 
casion, triggered  organized  parent  protest.  This  was  the  case  in  early  1990  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  when  parents  took  to  the  streets  in  part  over  the  tracking  issue.  "We  have 
black  children  who  are  high  achievers,  who  have  high  test  scores,  who  have  not  been 
allowed  to  take  algebra,"  an  attorney  and  activist  father  of  a  high  school  daughter 
complained.28  A  year  later,  parents  in  the  Richardson,  Texas,  school  district  charged 
that  black  children  were  put  in  special  education  classes  not  only  because  they  spoke, 
dressed,  and  acted  differently,  but  also  because  whites  didn't  want  any  academic  com- 
petition from  blacks.29 

That  charge  hinted  at  a  broader  point.  It  is  not  only  racism,  but  its  corollary,  a  de- 
sire to  reinforce  the  existing  hierarchical  structure  of  power  in  the  society,  that  drives 
the  assignment  of  students  to  the  various  tracks,  it  is  often  argued.  Thus  Boston  politi- 
cal scientist  James  Jennings  describes  tracking  as  a  "mechanism  by  which  to  rein- 
force the  racial  and  social  hierarchy  in  our  society  that  places  blacks  and  the 
economically  disadvantaged  at  the  bottom."30  Oakes  makes  the  same  point:  "The  dif- 
ferentiated curriculum  has  served  to  reinforce  the  racial  and  socioeconomic  stratifica- 
tion of  society."31  In  fact,  FairTest  argues,  children  are  different  but  none  have 
academic  "deficits."32  Schools  should  promote  "a  sense  of  community  and  social 
justice,  not  privilege  or  definitions  of  'deserving'  and  'undeserving,'"  the  report  on 
tracking  by  the  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  explains.33 


Policy  Implications 

I  have  reviewed  the  varied  arguments  against  standardized  tests  and  ability  or  per- 
formance grouping  at  some  length.  The  point  should  be  clear:  critics  of  such  tests  do 
not  see  them  as  basically  fair  —  a  legitimate  means  of  measuring  a  student's  aca- 
demic progress.  On  that,  all  antitesting,  antitracking  advocates  agree.  Different  ways 
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of  arguing  the  point,  however,  have  different  policy  implications.  For  instance,  the 
contention  that  standardized  tests  misjudge  blacks'  ability  is  an  argument  for  substan- 
tially ignoring  scores  in  admissions  and  sorting  policies.  Students  whose  record  and 
performance  on  standardized  tests  show  minimum  qualifications  should  therefore  be 
admitted  to  academically  selective  schools  —  in  unspecified  numbers.  In  general,  hi- 
erarchical arrangements  should  be  modified  or  eliminated;  cooperative  learning  or 
heterogeneous  grouping  within  individual  schools  should  replace  academic  tracking.34 

These  are  classic  affirmative  action  strategies;  "meritocratic"  standards,  as  tradi- 
tionally defined,  and  differences  in  educational  achievement  are  ignored  in  the  inter- 
est of  racial  justice.  The  instructional  landscape  is  made  more  level.  But  the 
arguments  that  black  children  think  and  learn  differently,  that  the  questions  asked  on 
the  exams  are  racist  or  inappropriate,  that  teachers  and  administrators  make  racist  as- 
sumptions about  the  capability  of  black  children  and  sort  them  accordingly,  and  that 
schools  have  a  duty  to  create  an  egalitarian  society  call  for  something  more.  They 
suggest  the  need  for  entirely  different  curricular  materials,  "culturally  appropriate"  as- 
sessment processes,  more  black  teachers  and  racial  sensitivity  training  for  those  who 
are  white,  and  the  abolition  of  all  academically  selective  classes  and  schools.  They 
call  for  familiar  strategies  that  have  arrived  as  corollaries  to  affirmative  action  poli- 
cies in  other  settings. 

Arguments  for  the  elimination  of  tracking  have  gained  wide  acceptance.  No  one 
knows  how  many  schools  have  actually  replaced  "ability"  grouping  —  more  accu- 
rately described  as  performance  or  competency  grouping  —  with  some  sort  of  non- 
hierarchical  way  of  organizing  students,  but  certainly  the  desirability  of  doing  so  is 
frequently  articulated.  The  notion  that  students  —  particularly  minority  students  — 
shouldn't  be  judged,  sorted,  and  labeled  seems  to  be  widely  accepted  in  orthodox 
education  circles. 

That  idea  has  had  a  clear  impact  on  admissions  policies  in  elite  schools  —  those 
which  accept  students  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  performance  testing.  Under  affirm- 
ative action  pressure,  these  special  schools  have  altered  their  admissions  criteria  to 
enroll  minority  students.  Thus,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School,  specializing  in  science  and  technology,  has  adopted  entirely  new  admissions 
standards  that  emphasize  motivation  and  grades  rather  than  scores  on  standardized 
tests  in  order  to  raise  the  number  of  minority  students.35  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
four  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented  were  reported  in  1990  to  be  considering 
nonverbal  tests  for  admission  —  tests  that  would  "tap  all  the  intelligences"  —  to  in- 
crease their  minority  enrollments.36 

The  California  Academy  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  a  high  school  that  opened 
in  1990,  decided  not  to  rely  on  an  entrance  test  to  achieve  a  diverse  student  body.  A 
student  who  scores  above  the  sixty-fifth  percentile  on  one  of  the  mathematical 
achievement  tests,  who  has  taken  eighth-grade  algebra,  and  who  has  maintained  a  B 
average  in  math  classes  is  eligible  for  admission.  The  result  is  a  school  that  approxi- 
mately mirrors  the  local  population:  15  percent  white,  85  percent  minority,  with  even 
numbers  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  a  combination  of  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders.37 
Boston's  three  elite  high  schools  have,  in  effect,  racial  and  ethnic  quotas  —  judicially 
mandated  as  part  of  a  desegregation  plan.38  In  other  cities,  affirmative  action  plans 
are  supplemented  by  mentoring  and  other  programs;  Bronx  Science  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  has  both  a  special  admissions  program  for  disadvantaged  students  and  a 
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summer  program  for  students  whose  entrance  examination  scores  fall  short  of  the  nec- 
essary mark.39  Private  schools,  too,  have  altered  admissions  requirements  to  enroll 
black  (and  Hispanic)  students. 

Thus,  those  who  would  ignore  differences  in  educational  achievement  in  the  name 
of  racial  and  ethnic  equality  have  won  at  least  a  partial  victory  in  the  widespread 
commitment  that  schools  have  made  to  modifying  tracking.  Ability  or  competency 
grouping  within  schools  has  become  increasingly  unfashionable;  cooperative  learning 
is  the  current  buzzword.  And  elite  —  top-track  —  schools  are  everywhere  altering  ad- 
missions policies  to  acquire  a  greater  racial  and  ethnic  mix  of  students. 

But  neither  form  of  tracking  has  disappeared  entirely,  and  indeed  most  of  the  more 
radical  proposals  made  by  reformers  —  implied  or  explicit  —  have  met  considerable 
resistance.  For  instance,  the  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  and  others  who  see 
schools  as  engines  for  egalitarian  social  reform  argue  for  the  elimination  of  all  exclu- 
sive schools,  given  their  disproportionate  racial  and  ethnic  impact.40  Those  schools  re- 
main, however,  ironically,  in  part,  because  of  pressure  from  minority  parents,  who 
see  such  schools  as  an  avenue  of  social  mobility.41 

A  lesser  degree  of  skepticism  has  greeted  proposals  to  institute  more  culturally  ap- 
propriate curricular  materials  and  to  train  teachers  in  racial  sensitivity  —  familiar  by- 
products of  affirmative  action  programs.  In  fact,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  no  major 
urban  school  system  has  been  unaffected  by  demands  for  curricular  revision.  Some 
schools  are  using,  or  discussing  using,  "multicultural"  history  and  English  texts  that 
tell  a  racially  and  ethnically  inclusive  story;  others  have  adopted  an  "Afrocentric" 
curriculum  that  extends  to  math  and  science  and  places  the  contributions  of  Africans 
and  African-Americans  at  the  center  of  all  instruction.  In  general,  these  are  local 
school  district  decisions,  but  in  California  and  New  York  the  curriculum  is  being  re- 
vised at  the  state  level. 

California  has  adopted  a  new  social  studies  series  that  weaves  the  story  of  non- 
European  civilizations  and  non-European  peoples  into  both  the  world  and  the  Ameri- 
can history  texts.  On  the  other  hand,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
cities  are  teaching  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  discussing  the  work  of  black  inventors, 
and  telling  African  stories.42  New  York  State,  too,  appears  headed  in  an  Afrocentric 
direction.43  In  other  jurisdictions,  a  commitment  to  multicultural  education  has  been 
made,  with  details  yet  to  be  worked  out;  for  example,  Minnesota  has  embraced  the 
idea  of  a  new  statewide  graduation  requirement  that  would  assess  students'  ability  to 
live  in  a  culturally  diverse  society,  but  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  consensus  on  what  the 
measure  might  be.44  Private  schools,  too,  are  taking  a  second  look  at  curricular  mate- 
rials that  seem  "Eurocentric"  in  tone  and  adding  courses  on  subjects  such  as  black 
music.45  Indeed,  some  that  serve  only  black  students  have  fully  embraced  the  Afro- 
centric notion.  At  Shule  Mandela  Academy  in  East  Palo  Alto,  California,  pupils  are 
asked  to  "think  black,  act  black,  speak  black,  buy  black,  pray  black,  love  black  and 
live  black."46 

But  not  only  students  are  said  to  need  a  different  education;  affirmative  action  ad- 
vocates would  like  to  see  an  extensive  process  of  retraining  for  teachers,  a  subject 
much  talked  about  —  with  unknown  results.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  all  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  "Baseline  Essays,"  the  bible  of  the  Afrocentrists  that  traces  all 
knowledge  and  culture  back  to  Ancient  Egypt,  which  is  depicted  as  a  black  African 
civilization.  Afrocentric  conferences  that  provide  workshops  and  lectures  for  teachers 
are  a  regular  feature  of  the  educational  landscape.  Elite  private  schools  are  also 
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asking  teachers  to  rethink  the  messages  they  deliver;  for  example,  Phillips  Academy 
in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  an  Office  of  Community  Affairs  and  Multicultural 
Development  that  runs  staff  and  student  workshops  and  generally  promotes  multi- 
culturalism.47 

The  demand  for  increasing  the  number  of  black  teachers,  particularly  in  heavily 
black  urban  school  systems,  has  also  been  well  received,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
the  market  has  allowed.  School  systems  across  the  nation  are  determinedly  searching 
for  more  black  teachers  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  substantial  racial  gap  in  black 
and  white  teachers'  scores  and  no  evidence  that  black  children  learn  better  from 
black  instructors.48  New  York  City,  for  example,  adopted  an  affirmative  action  plan 
in  1990  that  includes  a  directive  to  find  teachers  in  southern  black  colleges.  The  city 
has  plenty  of  company  in  its  search.  Recruiters  are  competing  in  a  seller's  market. 
"When  you  go  to  teacher  fairs,"  one  Minnesota  official  has  complained,  "you'll  see 
some  of  the  best-qualified  teachers  of  color  walking  around  with  five  and  six  con- 
tracts in  their  pocket,  just  ready  to  choose."  Those  contracts  may  include  college  loan 
forgiveness  and  other  such  enticements.49 

Affirmative  action  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  often  takes  forms  that  may 
not  be  immediately  recognized  as  such.  Efforts  to  increase  minority  representation  in 
elite  schools  and  to  recruit  more  black  teachers  are  business  as  usual.  But  heterogene- 
ous classroom  grouping  —  sometimes  called  cooperative  learning  —  is  another  mat- 
ter. Normally  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  pedagogical  strategy,  in  fact,  like  other 
affirmative  action  efforts,  it  amounts  to  a  conscious  effort  to  alter  the  low-track  status 
of  minority  pupils. 

Detracked  students,  by  definition,  become  part  of  the  high-track  group.  Their  rep- 
resentation among  the  elect  is  increased.  Similarly,  the  demand  for  curricular  re- 
forms, racial  sensitivity  training,  and  more  culturally  "appropriate"  tests,  while  not 
obviously  affirmative  action  strategies,  are  precisely  that.  They  attempt  to  broaden 
the  definition  of  excellence  and  to  create  a  more  racially  inclusive  educational  system. 

Are  these  affirmative  action  policies  an  answer  to  the  inadequate  performance  of 
black  students?  Not  all  educators  think  they  are.  There's  "a  lot  of  knee-jerk,  Band- 
Aid  response,  especially  when  it  comes  to  minority  achievement,"  a  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  administrator  has  said.  "We  are  under  pressure  to  have  the  right 
numbers:  not  too  many  black  kids  suspended,  get  more  in  honors  courses,"  he  went 
on.  "It's  all  about  looking  good  and  not  dealing  with  the  real  problems."50  Shuffling 
kids,  instituting  leveling  policies  that  disguise  differences  in  academic  competency, 
adopting  a  multicultural  or  Afrocentric  curriculum,  hiring  black  teachers,  running  sen- 
sitivity workshops,  are  all  solutions  on  the  cheap.  They  cost  taxpayers  almost  nothing 
and,  in  urban  school  districts  in  which  almost  all  pupils  are  members  of  minority 
groups,  they  affect  relatively  few  whites.  Thus  they  are  both  financially  and  politi- 
cally palatable. 

A  serious  attack  on  the  racial  gap  in  performance  may  take  much  more,  however. 
Indeed,  it  may  call  for  recognizing  —  not  ignoring  —  different  levels  of  educational 
attainment.  Not  with  programs  that  are  boring  and  academically  worthless,  of  course, 
but  with  different  work,  approached  and  paced  differently,  for  different  kids.  And  for 
those  inner-city  students  who  are  now  performing  especially  poorly,  it  may  take  ex- 
pensive intervention  into  their  out-of-school  lives.  In  1992  the  educational  landscape 
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was  dotted  with  experiments  focused  for  the  most  part  on  disadvantaged  children.  It's 
not  yet  clear  what  will  truly  work,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  best  reformers  know  that 
"white"  academic  standards  are  not  racist,  that  the  failure  to  meet  those  standards  is 
meaningful,  and  that  real  progress  will  have  occurred  when  whites  and  blacks,  by  a 
common  measure,  perform  the  same.  **- 
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Inclusion  Educating  Students 

with  and  without 
Disabilities 


Bill  Henderson 


This  article  presents  an  overview  of  inclusion,  a  practice  that  is  being  utilized  in- 
creasingly in  schools  across  the  country.  In  inclusive  schools,  students  who  have 
disabilities  learn  together  with  their  nondisabled  peers.  Teachers  and  support  staff 
collaborate  to  serve  all  students  in  integrated  classes.  After  reviewing  the  social  and 
legal  background  of  inclusion,  Henderson  describes  specific  strategies  for  designing 
and  implementing  successful  programs.  He  outlines  organizational  change,  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  modification,  and  school  culture  transformation. 


Inclusion  is  a  practice  that  is  increasingly  being  promoted  in  schools  across  the 
country.  Children  with  disabilities  are  attending  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
participating  in  school  activities  with  their  nondisabled  peers.  Inclusion  is  purposeful 
integration.  In  inclusive  programs,  children  who  have  disabilities  learn  together  with 
children  who  have  no  disabilities.  General  educators  and  specialists  collaborate  to 
help  all  students  learn  and  succeed. 


Background  to  Inclusion 

Before  the  1970s,  children  with  disabilities  had  limited  access  to  public  education. 
Many  were  placed  in  restrictive  institutions;  others  were  totally  excluded  from 
schools.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  attend  public  schools  were  often  segregated. 
This  situation  proved  intolerable.  Parents,  advocates,  and  concerned  citizens  fought 
hard  for  change  and  protective  legislation. 

In  1975,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  Public  Law  94-142,  which  guaranteed  children  with  disabilities  a  free 
and  appropriate  education.  This  legislation  was  reauthorized  in  1990  as  the  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  IDEA,  Public  Law  101-476.  Both  laws  specify 
that  students  with  disabilities  should  be  integrated  with  their  nondisabled  peers  to  the 
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"maximum  extent  appropriate"  and  that  special  education  services  can  be  provided  in 
general  education  classrooms. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation  and  continued  advocacy,  improvements  have  oc- 
curred.1 Relatively  few  students  with  disabilities  are  entirely  excluded  from  public 
school  systems.  The  practice  of  modifying  instruction  to  meet  individual  needs  is 
much  more  prevalent.  There  is  a  greater  awareness  of  the  potential  and  talents  of 
persons  with  disabilities.  With  the  passage  in  1992  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  civil  rights  have  been  extended  to  all  individuals  with  disabilities.  This  law 
promotes  far-reaching  opportunities  in  most  areas  of  American  society,  including 
education. 

Despite  improvements  and  increased  access  to  services,  many  have  begun  to  ques- 
tion the  overall  effectiveness  of  special  education  programs.  Particular  concerns  have 
been  raised  about  outcomes.  Far  too  many  youths  with  disabilities  are  not  achieving 
desirable  goals  and  are  not  being  adequately  prepared.  For  example: 

•  Only  57  percent  of  students  who  have  been  served  by  special  education  finish 
high  school  with  either  a  diploma  or  a  certificate  of  graduation.2 

•  Only  14  percent  of  students  who  have  been  served  by  special  education  go  on 
to  postsecondary  education  or  training  within  one  or  two  years  after  leaving 
school.3 

•  Only  49  percent  of  students  who  have  been  served  by  special  education  find 
part-  or  full-time  employment  one  or  two   years  after  leaving  school.4 

These  statistics  describe  outcomes  for  students  classified  primarily  as  having  mild 
or  moderate  disabilities.  If  students  with  severe  disabilities  were  counted  proportion- 
ally, the  numbers  would  be  worse.5  In  addition,  although  all  groups  of  persons  with 
disabilities  fare  significantly  poorer  in  terms  of  education  and  employment  when 
compared  with  their  nondisabled  peers,  minorities  with  disabilities  are  impacted 
even  more  negatively.6 

The  factors  affecting  the  overall  poor  outcomes  of  students  with  disabilities  are 
complex.  However,  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  has  identi- 
fied two  practices  common  in  many  school  systems  that  are  particularly  detrimental.7 

1 .  Unnecessary  Segregation.  Despite  the  fact  that  special  education  legislation 
expresses  a  strong  preference  for  integration,8  large,  and  in  many  cases  increasing 
numbers  of  students  with  disabilities  are  still  being  educated  in  settings  that  are  pri- 
marily segregated.9  These  students  often  carry  the  stigma  of  being  kept  apart.  Their 
school  environments  do  not  reflect  real-life  situations  that  usually  involve  people 
with  a  range  of  abilities.  Children  in  segregated  programs  lose  the  many  advantages 
of  learning  from  and  with  their  nondisabled  peers. 

2.  Ineffective  Mainstreaming.  Despite  the  fact  that  special  education  legislation 
expresses  a  strong  preference  for  providing  services  and  supports  in  the  general  edu- 
cation environment,10  large  numbers  of  students  with  disabilities  are  being  pulled  out 
of  their  general  education  classrooms  for  part  or  most  of  the  school  day."  Main- 
streaming  can  have  the  effect  of  splintering  the  school  life  of  students,  making  them 
feel  unsure  about  where  they  belong.  In  addition,  problems  of  communication  and 
collaboration  occur  frequently  among  the  various  staff  who  work  with  mainstreamed 
students.  This  can  lead  to  fragmented  curriculum  and  instruction. 
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Reasons  for  Inclusion 

Recognizing  the  pitfalls  of  segregation,  educators  have  worked  with  parents  and 
advocates  to  create  programs  in  which  students  with  disabilities  have  opportunities  to 
learn  together  with  their  nondisabled  peers.  A  large  and  growing  body  of  research 
convincingly  demonstrates  that  inclusion  produces  the  best  outcomes  in  most  cases.12 
Students  with  disabilities  who  are  integrated  perform  better  academically,  they  de- 
velop significantly  more  social  skills,  and  they  are  more  effectively  prepared  for 
employment  and  community  life. 

Equally  important,  the  same  research  indicates  that  integration  can  also  benefit 
students  who  have  no  disabilities.  Nondisabled  students  can  take  advantage  of  some 
of  the  additional  resources  and  supports  provided  in  inclusive  programs.  They  con- 
tinue their  academic  progress.  They  develop  communication  and  interpersonal  skills. 
They  certainly  gain  a  broader  perspective  on  diversity,  and  they  are  better  prepared  to 
live  and  work  in  a  multi-abled  world. 


Strategies  for  Inclusion 

The  dynamics  of  creating  a  successful  inclusion  program  start  with  practices  common 
for  creating  any  effective  school  program.  Strong  leadership,  agreed-upon  goals  and 
high  expectations,  maximum  time  devoted  to  teaching,  positive  school  climate,  fre- 
quent monitoring  of  student  progress,  ongoing  professional  development,  and  active 
family  involvement  are  characteristics  of  effective  schools.13  In  addition  to  these  dy- 
namics, however,  there  are  other  strategies  that  are  necessary  for  promoting  inclu- 
sion. These  are  particularly  important  in  working  to  transform  programs  that 
previously 
relied  on  segregation  and  pullouts. 

Organizational  Considerations 

Space  is  a  key  consideration  in  inclusive  programs.  No  longer  should  students  with 
disabilities  be  educated  in  sections  of  buildings  that  are  apart  from  their  nondisabled, 
age-appropriate  peers.  Accessibility  and  accommodation  should  be  priorities.  Al- 
though no  facility  can  be  made  perfect,  there  needs  to  be  a  sensitivity  to  children's 
special  needs  and  a  commitment  to  modify  the  physical  environment  within  class- 
rooms and  throughout  buildings. 

Time  is  a  critical  factor.  Students'  schedules  must  be  set  so  that  children  with  dis- 
abilities can  readily  participate  with  their  nondisabled  peers  in  the  wide  spectrum 
of  school  activities.  Staff  schedules  must  be  arranged  so  that  general  educators  and 
specialists  can  adequately  communicate  and  collaborate. 

Resources  are  essential.  Funds  that  were  previously  spent  to  serve  students  in 
segregated  or  pullout  programs  should  be  redirected  to  serve  students  in  inclusive 
programs.  Integrating  students  with  special  needs  can  reduce  transportation,  admini- 
stration, and  space  requirement  costs.  Moneys  saved  should  be  utilized  for  increased 
staff  and  resources.  As  is  the  case  with  any  effective  program,  resources  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  school  systems  are  desirable.  Student  teachers,  volunteers,  and 
funds  raised  from  businesses  or  foundations  are  most  beneficial  to  the  development 
of  inclusion  programs. 
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Relationships  must  also  change.  Special  and  regular  education  can  no  longer  be 
treated  as  separate  disciplines.  General  educators  and  specialists  have  to  collaborate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  within  their  building.  The  entire  school  staff,  includ- 
ing teachers,  administrators,  secretaries,  custodians,  and  lunch  monitors,  have  to  de- 
velop sensitivity  and  skills  for  working  with  students  with  disabilities.  Specialists 
have  to  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  go  into  regular  classrooms  and  school  situations 
to  assist  students  and  staff  with  the  integration  process. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  Considerations 

Simply  putting  children  with  disabilities  in  classrooms  with  their  nondisabled  peers 
and  telling  them  to  just  read  their  books,  write  their  assignments,  and  listen  to 
teacher  lectures  will  never  work.  Modifications  in  curriculum  and  instruction  should 
occur  in  any  classroom.  In  inclusive  programs  with  heterogeneous  or  mixed-ability 
classrooms,  such  changes  are  essential. 

Effective  curricula  and  instruction  are  based  on  a  number  of  key  premises.14  All 
children  can  learn.  All  children  learn  differently.  All  children  have  different  ways 
of  showing  their  multiple  abilities.  Effective  teachers  use  a  variety  of  instructional 
approaches  that  build  on  and  validate  students'  prior  knowledge  and  experiences.  Sen- 
sitive to  the  variety  of  learning  styles,  they  strive  to  create  curricula  that  are  stimulat- 
ing, challenging,  and  developmentally  appropriate.  They  help  students  construct  their 
own  knowledge  and  develop  skills  important  for  their  futures. 

The  following  are  some  practices  that  have  proven  effective  for  helping  students 
with  disabilities  learn  and  succeed  in  integrated  classrooms. 

Whole  language  is  an  approach  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  based  on  research 
that  children  learn  best  from  whole  to  part.15  Because  so  many  children  with  disabili- 
ties have  been  taught  by  their  spending  inordinate  amounts  of  time  learning  some- 
times isolated  skills,  whole  language  presents  an  interesting  alternative.  In  whole 
language,  emphasis  is  put  on  children's  own  language,  and  the  students  become  more 
active  participants  in  their  own  learning.  Big  books,  children's  literature,  and  creative 
writing  are  frequent  components  in  classrooms  using  whole  language. 

Cooperative  learning  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  instructional  practice.16  In  coop- 
erative learning,  students  work  in  small  groups  on  common  tasks.  There  is  much  in- 
teraction, and  everyone  is  responsible  for  contributing.  Cooperative  learning  is  often 
deliberately  used  as  a  practice  to  promote  inclusion.  Students  with  disabilities  can 
make  significant  academic  and  social  gains,  and  the  experience  can  have  similar  bene- 
fits for  nondisabled  peers. 

Hands-on  activities  are  highly  recommended.17  Students  participate  in  more  active 
learning  experiences.  They  use  a  wide  range  of  materials  in  addition  to  books  and 
worksheets  to  explore  problems,  create  solutions,  and  demonstrate  knowledge.  Hands- 
on  activities  can  generate  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  provide  more  opportunities 
for  learning  and  success. 

Thematic  or  interdisciplinary  instruction  is  more  commonplace.18  With  thematic 
instruction,  teachers  and  students  focus  on  topics.  The  curriculum  is  more  connected. 
Skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  particular  subject  areas  are  developed  through 
in-depth  study.  The  curriculum  is  more  connected.  Students  have  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  a  wider  range  of  activities,  and  they  can  be  evaluated  on  the 
progress  they  make  throughout  the  project. 
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Multiculturalism  is  also  a  priority.  Educators  recognize  the  impact  of  culture  on 
language,  learning,  and  thinking.19  Teachers  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural 
diversity  of  their  students.  They  need  to  incorporate  resources  from  their  students' 
backgrounds  into  the  curriculum,  and  they  need  to  interact  with  students  in  ways  that 
are  supportive  and  validating.  Children  need  to  be  prepared  to  live  in  a  world  that  is 
increasingly  diverse.  They  need  opportunities  to  meet,  work  with,  and  learn  about  the 
contributions  of  persons  from  diverse  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  ability  backgrounds. 

Social/Political  Considerations 

It  has  been  well  documented  that,  as  a  group.  Americans  who  have  disabilities  fare 
significantly  worse  in  areas  such  as  education,  employment,  and  standard  of  living 
than  Americans  who  have  no  disability.20  Unless  we  solely  "blame  the  victim"  for 
such  large  discrepancies,  we  have  to  examine  systemic  causes.  Many  persons  with 
disabilities  have  reported  that  their  problems  stem  more  from  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation than  from  functional  impairments.  "Handicapism"  is  a  term  that  has  been  used 
to  describe  such  barriers  to  the  successful  integration  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

Handicapism  is  a  phenomenon  that  encompasses  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behaviors. 
Like  racism  and  sexism,  handicapism  has  long  historical  roots  and  has  been  rein- 
forced throughout  the  media.  Handicapism  has  impacted  all  aspects  of  society. 
Despite  improvements  in  recent  years,  educators  need  to  examine  the  role  of  handi- 
capism in  education  in  order  to  promote  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities. 

Beliefs  are  affected  by  handicapism.  Some  common  stereotypes  and  myths  are 
that  persons  with  disabilities  are  sad,  sick,  contagious,  and  not  whole.  Simply  catego- 
rizing children  as  "handicapped"  causes  some  educators  to  focus  on  deficits  and  view 
"the  disabled"  as  primarily  incapable.  These  educators  tend  to  lower  expectations 
and  abrogate  responsibility  for  outcomes.  Children  with  disabilities  need  and  deserve 
teachers  and  staff  who  believe  in  them  and  will  work  hard  with  them  to  develop 
their  abilities. 

Attitudes  are  affected  by  handicapism.  Some  common  negative  attitudes  felt  by 
others  toward  persons  with  disabilities  are  fear,  aversion,  and  discomfort.  Educators 
who  have  such  feelings  are  inhibited  from  engaging  in  and  promoting  positive  inter- 
actions. Children  with  disabilities  need  and  deserve  teachers  and  staff  who  are  com- 
fortable and  positive  in  working  with  them. 

Behaviors  are  affected  by  handicapism.  Some  common  inappropriate  behaviors 
directed  toward  persons  with  disabilities  are  exclusion,  rejection,  hostility,  ridicule, 
and  paternalism.  Consciously  or  not,  educators  sometimes  stigmatize  or  patronize 
children  with  special  needs.  Some  teachers  have  resisted  becoming  involved  with  the 
provision  of  services  and  accommodations.  Others  have  been  overprotective  and  have 
not  encouraged  maximum  opportunities.  Children  with  disabilities  need  and  deserve 
teachers  and  staff  who  treat  them  with  dignity  and  fairness  and  challenge  them  to 
develop  their  abilities. 

There  are  no  "quick  fixes"  for  handicapism.  Disability-awareness  programs  are  a 
proven  first  step  toward  increasing  understanding  and  improving  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors.21 Educators  need  to  know  and  learn  more  about  persons  with  disabilities,  and 
about  their  ordinariness  and  accomplishments. 

Educators  need  to  know  that  just  because  someone  with  a  learning  disability  has 
difficulty  reading  doesn't  mean  that  person  can't  be  a  great  writer  like  Hans  Christian 
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Andersen  or  a  great  scientist  like  Thomas  Edison.  Educators  need  to  be  aware  that 
just  because  someone  with  a  head  injury  has  difficulty  staying  focused  doesn't  mean 
that  person  can't  be  a  great  social  leader  like  Harriet  Tubman.  Educators  need  to  be 
reminded  that  just  because  someone  with  a  physical  disability  has  difficulty  "stand- 
ing on  his  or  her  own  two  feet"  doesn't  mean  that  person  can't  be  a  great  president 
like  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Commitment  for  Inclusion 


Schools  should  prepare  students  for  the  real  world,  not  for  separate  worlds.  There 
are  no  special-needs  McDonald's  or  special-needs  Xerox  factories.  All  students,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  and  those  who  do  not  have  disabilities,  need  to  be  better 
prepared  to  live  and  work  in  an  increasingly  diverse  and  multi-abled  society. 

Can  we  successfully  educate  all  children  with  disabilities  in  classrooms  in  neigh- 
borhood schools  with  their  nondisabled  peers  for  the  entire  school  day?  Perhaps  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  say  "all,"  and  "all  the  time"  may  not  always  be  desirable.  How- 
ever, who  can  make  such  claims  about  any  group?  We  must  not  allow  disbelievers 
to  use  those  few  exceptions  or  our  few  failures  as  rationalizations  for  maintaining  an 
unacceptable  status  quo. 

Most  children  with  disabilities  can  be  successfully  integrated  with  their  nondis- 
abled peers  in  classrooms  in  neighborhood  schools  for  most  of,  if  not  the  entire 
school  day.  All  children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  start  their  education  together 
with  their  peers  in  inclusive  programs.  Every  effort  should  be  expended  to  make 
it  work  for  every  child.  We  have  the  expertise  to  educate  and  integrate  children  with 
disabilities  successfully.  We  know  what  resources  and  supports  are  necessary.  With 
commitment  and  the  concerted  effort  of  the  entire  community,  inclusion  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  its  power  for  transforming  the  education  and  quality  of  life  of 
all  students.  **- 
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"We  spend  as  a  country  $230  billion  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  .  .  .  Anyone  who  comes  up 
the  steps  can  get  in  and  that's  good  stuff .  .  .  But  private 
industry  spends  $210  billion  a  year  on  training  and 
one-fourth  of  the  costs  are  for  remedial  education  — 
basic  skills  that  [the  graduates]  didn  ft  get  in  school ' 

—  Dale  Mann 
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Violence  Prevention 
in  the  Schools 


Deborah  B.  Prothrow-Stith,  M.D. 


Violence  and  its  consequent  injury  and  death  represent  a  major  health  problem  in 
this  country.  The  United  States  has  one  of  the  highest  homicide  rates  in  the  industrial- 
ized world:  ten  times  higher  than  that  of  England  and  twenty  times  higher  than  that 
of  Spain.  Fatalities  from  violence  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg:  nonfatal  inten- 
tional injuries  occur  as  many  as  one  hundred  times  more  frequently:  assault  and  in- 
tentional injuries  identified  in  medical  studies  can  be  four  times  those  reported  to  the 
police,  suggesting  that  medical  institutions  are  a  primary  site  for  identification  of  in- 
dividuals with  violence-related  problems.  Violence  and  its  consequences  must  be  per- 
ceived as  a  serious  and  large-scale  problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  by  the  health 
care  community.  The  magnitude  and  characteristics  of  violence-related  problems  cry 
out  for  new  and  creative  approaches  to  prevention  and  treatment  and  provide  insight 
into  the  direction  that  needs  to  be  taken.  Although  there  will  be  no  easy  answers  or 
solutions  to  the  problem,  it  is  essential  that  support  be  developed  for  experimental 
efforts.  The  health  community  cannot  ignore  the  problems  associated  with  violence 
and  can,  in  fact,  make  a  real  contribution  to  their  resolution  through  prevention, 
treatment,  and  research. 


Public  health  practitioners  have  a  long  history  of  collaboration  with  public 
schools  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  children.  To  protect  them  from  measles, 
mumps,  polio,  and  diphtheria,  public  health  officials  have  used  the  legal  clout  and 
administrative  resources  of  schools  to  require  immunizations. 

At  school,  children  are  screened  for  vision  and  hearing  difficulties,  for  tuber- 
culosis, for  scoliosis,  and  for  other  remediable  conditions.  In  the  classroom,  health 
education  is  a  staple.  Children  are  taught  about  fitness,  human  reproduction,  nutri- 
tion, and  substance  abuse.  At  school-based  clinics,  students  are  able  to  receive  com- 
prehensive services  that  may  include  treatment  for  minor  ailments  like  a  sore  throat 
and  receive  a  sports  physical  or  even  counseling  for  depression.  When  violence  is 
addressed  as  a  public  health  problem,  strategies  like  these  traditional  school-based 
prevention  strategies  may  be  used. 


Deborah  B.  Prothrow-Stith,  former  Massachusetts  state  commissioner  of  health  and  a  nationally  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  field  of  medicine,  is  assistant  dean  for  government  and  community  programs.  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health. 
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Two  strategies  for  violence  prevention  in  the  schools  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
The  first  is  improving  the  learning  environment  and  the  academic  achievements 
of  students;  the  second  is  teaching  the  skills  of  getting  along  and  violence  prevention 
within  the  schools.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  African-American 
male  student,  who  is  at  greatest  risk  for  becoming  another  homicide  statistic  in 
America. 

Learning  itself  is  a  vital  form  of  violence  prevention.  The  cognitive  skills  children 
develop  during  years  of  studying  English,  social  studies,  math,  and  science  help  them 
reason  their  way  through  stressful  and  dangerous  situations.  Young  people  who  pos- 
sess superior  language  skills  and  analytic  abilities  are  better  equipped  to  use  words 
instead  of  force  to  persuade.  Brain  power  can  help  adolescents  to  imagine  and  re- 
spect differing  viewpoints  in  order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  certain  actions 
and  envision  various  options  when  confronted  by  conflict.  In  poor  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, all  adolescents  are  at  risk  for  violence,  but  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
think  decisions  through  clearly  are  less  at  risk  than  others.  The  various  circumstances 
that  prevent  children  from  learning  reasoning  skills  promote  violence.1 


Improving  Schools 

African- American  boys  are  by  far  the  most  isolated  group  in  most  of  the  nation's 
urban  schools,  even  within  systems  that  are  predominantly  African-American.  Few 
school  systems  have  detailed  the  carnage  as  has  Milwaukee.  Of  the  city's  5,716 
African- American  males  in  high  school,  only  135  earned  a  B  average  or  higher  last 
year.  Overall,  African-American  children  have  a  grade  point  average  of  D  plus.  While 
African-American  children  account  for  55  percent  of  the  system's  population,  they 
were  handed  94  percent  of  suspensions  from  1978-1985.  Milwaukee's  failures  are 
particularly  painful,  after  nearly  three  decades  of  attempted  desegregation.2 

These  disheartening  statistics  tell  the  sad  story  of  our  nation's  academic  failure, 
a  failure  that  is  as  true  in  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Chicago.  Deciding  to  do  something 
different  and  creative,  the  Milwaukee  school  board,  in  fall  1991,  opened  two  experi- 
mental primary  and  middle  schools  geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  African-American 
males.  The  schools'  curricula  are  designed  to  provide  pupils  with  positive  informa- 
tion about  their  African  heritage.  Students  must  wear  uniforms.  The  school  day  in- 
cludes an  after-school  enrichment  program.  There  are  mandatory  Saturday  classes. 
Every  student  in  the  two  schools  spends  time  each  day  with  an  adult  male  mentor.3 

The  Milwaukee  experiment  is  of  great  interest  not  only  for  its  academic  implica- 
tions but  also  for  its  implications  concerning  violence  prevention.  Children  who  suc- 
ceed at  school  are  at  less  risk  for  violence  than  their  nonsuccessful  peers.  The  young 
males  who  fail  and  drop  out  of  school  are  the  ones  who  are  dying  on  our  streets.  This 
correlation  between  violence  and  school  failure  is  true  for  all  groups  of  young  people 
in  our  society.  However,  greater  attention  must  be  given  to  black  males  who  perform 
more  poorly  in  school  than  any  other  segment  of  our  population  and  are  more  likely 
to  die  as  victims  of  homicide. 

In  our  nation's  schools,  as  on  our  streets,  young  black  men  are  a  truly  endangered 
species.  Nationally,  they  do  worse  on  all  standardized  tests,  including  the  tests 
needed  to  enter  college,  than  any  other  group.  They  are  expelled  and  drop  out  of 
high  school  more  frequently.  They  drop  out  of  college  more  often,  and  their  grades 
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in  high  school  and  college  are  worse  than  those  of  any  other  segment  of  the  school 
population.4 

Tragically,  more  young  black  males  are  in  prison  than  in  college.5  Approximately 
one  in  four  African-American  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-nine 
are  incarcerated,  on  probation,  or  on  parole.  One  in  five  are  enrolled  in  a  two-  or 
four-year  college  program.  In  1988,  nearly  700,000  African- American  women  were 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities;  fewer  than  450,000  young  black  males  were  in 
college.  (These  figures  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  young  black  females 
are  doing  as  well  as  they  should  be.)6 

The  societal  antagonism  and  racism  in  our  society  exclude  young  black  males 
from  higher  education  and  misshape  their  early  educational  experience.  They  are 
labeled  academically  and  behaviorally  deficient  and  driven  out  of  college-track 
courses.  Of  the  students  labeled  behavior  disabled,  73  percent  are  young  black  males. 
Suspension  rates  for  them  exceed  those  for  any  other  group.  So  do  high  school 
drop-out  rates.  In  Boston,  school  officials  say,  46  percent  of  students  who  enter 
the  ninth  grade  do  not  graduate.  In  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  45  percent  do  not 
graduate.  In  New  York  City,  the  "official"  drop-out  figure  is  34  percent.  For  young 
men  of  color  in  these  cities,  the  percentage  of  nongraduates  is  much  higher.7  In 
Detroit's  poorest  neighborhoods,  for  example,  school  officials  say  that  as  many  as  80 
percent  drop  out.8 

Many  teachers  and  administrators  blame  black  kids  personally  for  their  "failure  to 
learn,"  saying  peers,  drugs,  and  gangs  have  created  an  urban  black  youth  culture  that 
is  completely  incompatible  with  intellectual  pursuits.  No  doubt  black  youth  culture 
plays  a  part  in  keeping  black  kids,  especially  males,  outside  the  educational  main- 
stream. Still,  blaming  this  problem  on  the  kids  themselves  seems  absurd.  Most  teach- 
ers say  that  every  child  begins  first  grade  excited  and  hungry  to  learn.  This  is  as  true 
for  black  children  as  for  white,  and  as  true  for  boys  as  for  girls.  All  children  want 
to  learn,  but  poor  black  children,  especially  males,  all  too  often  encounter  circum- 
stances that  dampen  and  then  kill  their  excitement. 

A  significant  body  of  research  indicates  that  teacher  and  administrator  prejudice 
about  their  abilities  plays  a  significant  role  in  snuffing  out  the  intellectual  ardor  of 
African-American  school  kids.  Social  scientists  and  educators  have  proved  time  and 
again  that  children  tend  to  perform  academically  as  they  are  expected  to  perform.  By 
and  large,  children  whose  parents  and  teachers  expect  them  to  work  hard  and  achieve 
do  just  that.  When  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  do  not  expect  much,  children 
do  not  rouse  themselves.  Children  who  are  labeled  as  C  students  tend  to  do  C  work. 
Children  who  are  labeled  dumb  tend  to  become  dumb  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
those  in  authority.  This  process  works  for  all  children,  regardless  of  race  or  socioeco- 
nomic status.  For  black  children,  low  expectations  are  especially  destructive.  One  lin- 
gering legacy  of  slavery  and  racial  injustice  is  the  idea,  often  unstated  but  present 
nevertheless,  that  black  people  are  intellectually  inferior.  Many  white  people  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  believe  this.  Many  black  people  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously believe  it,  too.  This  idea  is  a  powerful  barrier  to  school  achievement.9 

Negative  and  even  hostile  notions  about  the  academic  proficiency  of  young  blacks 
are  acted  on  by  teachers  who  are  not  aware  of  their  own  prejudices.  In  one  study  car- 
ried out  in  Illinois,  each  of  sixty-six  student  teachers  was  told  to  teach  a  math  con- 
cept to  four  pupils,  two  white  and  two  black,  all  of  equal,  average  intelligence.  The 
student  teachers  were  told  that  in  each  set  of  four,  one  white  and  one  black  student 
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was  intellectually  gifted,  the  others  average.  The  student  teachers  were  monitored 
through  a  one-way  mirror  to  see  how  they  reinforced  their  students'  efforts.  The 
"superior"  white  pupils  received  two  positive  reinforcements  for  every  negative  one, 
while  superior  intelligence  was  crushed  in  the  "superior"  black  pupils.  The  "average" 
white  students  received  one  positive  reinforcement  for  every  negative  reinforcement. 
The  "average"  black  students  received  one  positive  reinforcement  for  every  1.5  nega- 
tive reinforcement  while  the  "superior"  black  students  received  one  positive  response 
for  every  3.5  negative  ones.  Jeffrey  Howard,  a  Harvard-trained  social  psychologist 
who  works  with  school  systems  all  over  the  country  in  an  effort  to  improve  black 
school  achievement,  believes  that  the  Illinois  study  raises  very  important  issues.  The 
heavy  dose  of  negative  "reinforcements"  heaped  upon  the  "superior"  black  students 
delivers  a  message,  Howard  says,  that  being  black  and  intelligent  are  not  reconcil- 
able. Superior  intelligence  was  nurtured  in  the  "superior"  white  pupils.  The  teachers 
delivering  these  disheartening  messages  to  young  blacks  were  not  from  an  older, 
burned-out  generation.  They  were  young  people,  presumably  eager  and  idealistic,  but 
blind  to  their  own  cultural  biases. 

The  negative  expectations  and  negative  reinforcement  of  teachers  clearly  plays  a 
part  in  destroying  the  enthusiasm  of  young  blacks  for  school.  "Spirit  murder,"  Jeff 
Howard  calls  this  process.  Many  observers  noted  that  by  the  third  or  fourth  grade, 
African-American  children,  particularly  boys,  begin  to  shut  down  academically.  At 
this  point  significant  differences  between  the  school  performance  of  young  whites 
and  young  blacks  start  to  emerge,  and  they  continue  and  broaden  over  the  years. 
They  appear  to  be  unrelated  to  the  natural  talent  of  African-American  students.  The 
results  of  a  study  by  educational  consultant  Kawanza  Kunjufu  illustrated  this  point. 
Kunjufu  looked  at  the  school  records  of  twenty  randomly  selected  young  black  males 
who  had  been  in  the  same  school  for  five  years.  Each  child's  score  on  the  Iowa 
Reading  Test  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  grade  was  compared  to  his  score  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  grade.  Students  who  scored  very  high  in  the  third  grade  collapsed 
academically  by  the  time  they  were  tested  again.  Four  young  males  who  were  read- 
ing in  the  98th,  97th,  92nd,  and  91st  percentiles  at  the  time  of  the  first  test  sank  to 
the  35th,  54th,  24th,  and  68th  percentiles,  respectively,  when  tested  four  years  later. 
Kunjufu  says  his  study  shows  that  the  males  of  color  who  fail  in  school  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  least  intellectually  gifted  —  and  may  be  the  most  gifted.10 

No  one  knows  all  the  reasons  that  cause  black  students,  especially  boys,  to  tune 
out  as  their  years  in  school  progress.  We  can  surmise  that  as  children  move  toward 
adolescence,  the  attitude  of  their  teachers  toward  them  probably  grows  more  nega- 
tive. Nine-  and  ten-year-old  students  are  a  lot  less  cuddly  and  charming  than  six-year- 
olds.  Inner-city  children  of  nine  and  ten  may  start  to  exhibit  the  cool,  street-wise 
attitude,  highly  valued  and  respected  by  certain  street  cultures,  in  an  effort  to  "fit  in." 
These  changes  in  behavior  and  attitude  may  further  estrange  students  from  their 
teachers.  No  doubt  there  are  other  reasons  as  well.  Developmentally,  children  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  are  increasingly  able  to  make  judgments  about  themselves  in 
relation  to  the  world.  James  Comer,  a  professor  of  child  psychiatry  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, says  that  at  this  age  children  begin  to  understand  where  they  stand  in  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy.  When  kids  realize  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  economic  and  social 
mainstream,  Comer  believes,  they  stop  trying  to  bond  with  school  and  with  teachers. 
They  lose  faith  in  the  school's  power  to  educate  them,  in  their  own  power  to  become 
educated,  and  in  the  notion  that  any  of  it  matters.  A  tragic  cynicism  seems  to  fall 
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over  them.  They  opt  out  of  school  and  the  values  embraced  by  teachers.  Instead,  they 
cultivate  an  air  of  aloof  "cool."  What  counts,  they  say,  is  "getting  mine  now."11 

By  the  time  kids  like  this  reach  high  school,  many  are  deficient  in  reading  and 
math  skills.  Some  are  assigned  to  unchallenging  special  education  classes.  Others 
warm  chairs  in  academic  classes  in  which  all  who  show  up  receive  a  passing  grade, 
especially  those  with  athletic  ability.  Many  students  drop  out.  For  those  who  con- 
tinue, school  may  be  unpleasant  and  dangerous,  a  place  where  the  code  of  the  street 
is  allowed  to  rule  indoors.  Violent  attacks  on  students  and  teachers  are  common  in 
many  urban  schools.  Kids  may  join  gangs  and  arm  themselves  for  "protection."  Drug 
dealing  may  surround  the  school  or  even  enter  it.  In  a  setting  like  this,  students, 
teachers,  and  administrators  feel  betrayed  and  endangered.  Students  say  teachers  and 
administrators  do  not  care  about  them.  Teachers  and  administrators  say  students  do 
not  care  about  learning.  Teachers  and  administrators,  unable  to  feel  pride  or  satisfac- 
tion in  their  work,  may  wind  up  hating  themselves  and  the  children  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  teaching.  At  its  worst,  the  relationship  between  students  and  adults  in  the 
schools  is  as  laden  with  resentment  and  rage  as  the  relationship  between  young  black 
males  and  some  police  officers. 

For  some  teachers,  the  students  become  the  enemy.  One  Bronx  teacher  who 
taught  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools  spoke  about  his  feelings  in  these  two 
environments: 

When  I  walked  into  an  elementary  class,  my  heart  went  out  to  the  kids.  I'd  do 
anything  to  make  their  lives  better.  When  I  walked  into  a  high  school  class,  with 
a  lot  of  tough,  angry  black  kids,  my  heart  nearly  stopped.  If  I  closed  my  eyes  I 
could  imagine  myself  getting  into  an  argument  with  one  of  these  guys  and  getting 
punched  out.  After  I  had  words  with  a  kid  and  I'd  see  him  in  the  hall  or  in  the 
parking  lot,  I'd  think,  shit,  here  comes  the  switchblade. 

For  students,  the  interaction  is  just  as  fraught  with  emotion.  Many  feel  disliked, 
misunderstood,  and  used  by  teachers  and  administrators.  A  young  man  who  went  to 
college  and  became  a  youth  worker  in  Newark  described  his  high  school  experience 
this  way: 

Inside  I  was  really  hurting,  although  I  didn't  want  to  admit  it  ...  I  was  hurting 
myself  in  the  streets.  I  was  hurting  all  over.  I  just  didn't  want  to  be  part  of  that 
[school]  anymore.  I  wanted  to  escape.  I  wanted  to  change  my  life.  The  first  semes- 
ter in  high  school  I  scored  high  in  my  classes,  but  I  couldn't  see  myself  continu- 
ing up  to  the  twelfth  grade.  I  was  saying,  I'll  be  nineteen  when  I  get  out  of  here, 
twenty.  So  I  wanted  a  way  out  —  and  the  school  and  me,  we  worked  out  a  way. 

The  young  man  got  drunk,  entered  the  school,  committed  serious  acts  of  vandal- 
ism —  and  was  expelled.  His  feelings  about  what  he  did  are  revealing:  "I  was  strik- 
ing back  at  the  educational  system  and  it  felt  good.  I  could  be  just  as  tough  and 
rough  with  them  as  they  was  with  me."12 


Helping  Kids  Succeed  in  School 


Albert  Holland,  principal  of  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  in  Boston,  expressed 
his  philosophy  as  follows: 
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You  don't  need  a  lot  of  rules  to  run  a  school,  but  the  ones  you  have  need  to  be 
clear  and  they  need  to  be  enforced.  At  our  school  every  kid  knows  what  the  rules 
are:  you  have  to  be  in  class  on  time.  No  hats  are  allowed  inside  the  building.  No 
Walkman  inside  the  building.  No  gold  jewelry  visible  inside  the  building.  And  no 
students  roaming  the  corridors.  If  you  are  caught  outside  of  class  without  a  pass 
you  are  written  up  immediately  and  given  a  warning. 

There  are  schools  in  every  city  of  our  nation  where  children  feel  safe  and  where 
they  learn  a  great  deal.  There  are  teachers,  thousands  of  them,  who  know  how  to 
teach,  who  love  to  teach,  who  do  teach  every  day.  There  are  poor  youngsters  of 
color,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  who  do  well  in  school.  The  formula  for  success  is 
no  mystery.  Research  shows  that  schools  with  strong  principals,  schools  that  are  not 
too  large,  schools  where  discipline  is  fair  but  firm,  schools  where  teachers  are  im- 
bued with  high  expectations  for  every  child,  schools  where  parents  are  drawn  into 
the  educational  orbit,  are  schools  where  learning  takes  place.13 

The  first  requirement  is  that  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  feel  safe.  It 
does  not  take  a  Joe  Clark  patrolling  the  hallways  of  Eastside  High  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  with  a  bullhorn  and  a  baseball  bat,  expelling  hundreds  of  "leeches  and  para- 
sites," to  create  a  safe  environment,  but  it  does  take  commitment.  Safety  has  to  be 
the  first  priority.  If  students  are  carrying  guns  to  school,  metal  detectors  are  required. 
At  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  School  there  is  no  metal  detector.  The  presence  of  Mr. 
Holland,  many  teachers,  and  a  staff  of  security  guards  in  the  hallways  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  order.  Security  personnel  have  positive  relationships  with  the  students. 
This  emphasis  on  maintaining  a  safe  environment  helps  parents,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents feel  secure. 

Making  schools  secure  is  easier  than  raising  the  academic  performance  of  stu- 
dents. Even  exceptional  school  personnel  cannot  control  the  diverse  forces  that  shape 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  students  to  commit  themselves  to  their  schoolwork. 
Learning  is  a  cumulative  process.  Even  in  a  firm-but-fair  school  environment,  teen- 
agers who  have  not  mastered  the  basics  have  a  difficult  time  performing  at  or  near 
grade  level. 

Gifted  teachers,  when  supported  by  their  principals  and  a  challenging  curriculum, 
are  able  to  burst  through  some  of  these  impediments.  The  best  known  of  this  impres- 
sive breed  is  Jaime  Escalante  of  Garfield  High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  once  a  haven 
for  gang  members  and  school  failures.  Escalante,  whose  story  was  told  in  the  popular 
film  Stand  and  Deliver,  teaches  advanced  placement  math,  including  calculus,  to  poor 
black  and  Hispanic  kids.  These  are  the  same  children  written  off  by  school  officials 
as  too  "dumb"  to  learn  these  subjects. 

Each  Escalante  class  begins  with  warm-up  music  and  hand  clapping  as  students 
ceremonially  drop  their  homework  into  a  basket.  Advanced  placement  students  are 
given  special  T-shirts  and  satin  jackets  proclaiming  their  membership  in  the  academic 
elite.  When  Escalante  joined  the  faculty  in  1976,  Garfield  was  close  to  losing  its  aca- 
demic accreditation.  Thanks  to  his  commitment  to  excellence  and  his  belief  in  the  ca- 
pability of  his  students,  the  school  now  boasts  more  than  a  dozen  advanced 
placement  teachers.  Hundreds  of  kids  take  and  pass  advanced  placement  tests  each 
year,  earning  college  credit.  Of  the  student  body,  70  percent  go  on  to  college. 

Escalante  nudges,  tugs,  and  cajoles  parents,  who  often  feel  intimidated  by 
teachers  and  schools,  into  committing  themselves  to  their  children's  educational 
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goals.  Escalante  reaches  out  to  parents.  When  pupils  cut  class,  Escalante  calls  their 
parents  at  home.  He  also  visits  students'  homes,  inducing  parents  to  sign  contracts 
pledging  that  they  will  use  their  authority  to  see  that  their  children  do  extra  hours  of 
homework.  In  effect  what  Escalante  does  is  teach  parents  how  to  be  involved  with 
their  child's  education. 

A  certain  kind  of  parental  involvement  appears  to  be  the  most  important  factor 
determining  academic  success  of  poor  children  and  probably  all  children.  Researcher 
Reginald  Clark  conducted  an  in-depth  study  of  ten  poor  black  families,  five  with 
high-achieving  high  school  children,  five  with  low-achieving  offspring,  to  find  out 
how  the  home  lives  of  academically  successful  African-Americans  differed  from  the 
home  lives  of  young  African-Americans  who  were  failing.14  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
Professor  Clark  believes  that  race,  socioeconomic  status,  and  parental  marital  status 
are  irrelevant  to  a  child's  academic  achievement.  What  counts,  he  says,  is  a  certain 
style  of  high-profile  parenting. 

Clark  discovered  that  the  parents  of  the  academically  successful  young  people  in 
his  study,  all  of  whom  were  poor  and  lived  in  poor  neighborhoods,  shared  certain 
traits:  they  all  believed  that  education  could  make  the  lives  of  their  children  better, 
and  they  shared  this  belief  with  their  children.  They  helped  prepare  their  young  chil- 
dren for  school  by  talking  to  them,  reading  to  them,  playing  word  and  math  games 
with  them.  They  trained  their  small  children  to  do  homework  by  setting  aside  a  time 
and  place  for  them  to  work  every  day,  so  that  by  the  time  their  children  were  in  high 
school,  disciplining  themselves  to  do  their  work  came  naturally.  They  supervised 
their  children's  leisure  time,  limiting  their  access  to  risky  peers  and  activities,  and 
they  encouraged  their  children's  efforts  with  love  and  support.  Though  poor,  these 
parents  and  their  offspring  were  not  defeated  by  poverty.  What  protected  them  was 
their  shared  belief  in  their  own  ability  to  make  life  better. 

Relatively  few  children  have  parents  whose  belief  in  education  is  so  powerful  that 
it  can  overcome  poor  schools,  indifferent  teachers,  and  peers  who  are  hostile  to  edu- 
cation. Such  parents  are  a  national  treasure,  and  they  are  important  role  models  to  all 
of  us  who  want  our  children  to  do  well,  but  parents  cannot  remake  our  schools.  Insti- 
tutional change  is  also  needed. 

Opposing  a  traditional  approach  to  education,  Dr.  Jeff  Howard  of  the  Efficacy 
Institute  believes  that  anyone  who  is  smart  enough  to  learn  a  spoken  language  by 
the  age  of  three  or  four  is  smart  enough  to  learn  anything,  including  calculus.  The 
Efficacy  people  point  to  the  success  of  teachers  like  Jaime  Escalante  to  prove  their 
point.  Intelligence,  they  say,  is  not  something  you  are  born  with,  like  blue  eyes.  Intel- 
ligence in  their  view  is  a  kind  of  muscle  that  is  developed  with  use.  You  are  not  born 
smart,  you  get  smart.  Confidence  in  yourself,  plus  serious  effort,  they  say,  makes 
people  smart.  Howard  and  his  colleagues  came  to  this  conclusion  after  careful  study 
of  the  "very  smart"  children  at  the  academic  pinnacle. 

Decades  of  research  into  human  motivation  shows  that  children  who  perform 
well  in  school  come  from  environments  that  have  filled  them  with  the  necessary 
confidence  to  commit  themselves  to  hard  work.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  Reginald  Clark  mentioned  previously.  Because  these  children  think  they 
can  do  the  job,  they  work  hard  and  prove  to  themselves  that  they  can  do  the  job.  The 
more  they  succeed,  the  more  inspired  they  are  to  work  hard  and  succeed  more.  The 
opposite  kind  of  "feedback  loop"  is  at  work  when  students  fail.  If  they  think  that 
they  cannot  do  the  job,  and  if  the  environment  delivers  messages  telling  them  that 
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they  haven't  got  "what  it  takes,"  they  will  not  work  hard:  why  should  they?  As  a  re- 
sult, they  fail,  and  that  failure  appears  to  be  proof  that  they  are  dumb.  The  more  they 
and  their  teachers  believe  they  are  dumb,  the  less  incentive  they  have  to  work  hard. 
The  less  they  work,  particularly  in  cumulative  subjects  like  math  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  "dumber"  they   become.  The  children  who  think  they  are  smart  go  to 
school  and  get  smarter.  The  children  who  think  they  are  dumb  go  to  school  and  get 
dumber.15 

The  consultants  at  the  Efficacy  Institute  work  with  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors, helping  them  peel  away  layers  of  destructive  thinking  about  intelligence  and 
achievement.  During  an  intensive  week-long  seminar,  teachers  learn  how  erroneous 
assumptions  about  academic  capability  have  damaged  their  own  self-concept.  After 
all,  every  teacher  was  once  a  child  in  school  who  learned  that  he  or  she  belonged  in 
a  niche,  often  well  below  the  top.  Realizing  how  they  themselves  have  been  hurt  by 
these  assumptions,  teachers  begin  to  empathize  with  their  less  successful  students. 
Efficacy  shares  with  teachers  all  the  social  science  research  highlighting  the  way  the 
unconscious  biases  of  teachers  shape  their  interactions  with  minority  students.  When 
teachers  recognize  the  kinds  of  destructive  forces  that  have  been  holding  their  stu- 
dents back,  they  can  begin  to  change  their  classrooms.  Once  they  begin  to  believe  in 
every  child's  ability  to  learn,  they  can  convey  with  conviction  that  they  expect  suc- 
cess, not  failure,  from  each  and  every  student. 

The  school  systems  with  which  Efficacy  has  worked  have  registered  improve- 
ments in  student  performance.  Other  educators  and  consultants  around  the  country 
are  doing  similar  work  with  positive  results.  These  fledgling  efforts  are  of  enormous 
political  and  economic  significance.  Two  of  our  nation's  most  pressing  needs  con- 
verge within  the  public  schools:  the  need  of  American  business  for  an  educated  work- 
force and  the  need  of  all  children,  especially  young  black  males,  for  a  route  out  of 
academic  failure,  self-destruction,  and  violence. 


Preventing  Violence 

Schools  can  prevent  violence  by  ensuring  that  all  children  are  well  served  academi- 
cally and  by  teaching  children  to  manage  conflict  and  anger.  When  children  learn 
how  to  assert  their  own  needs  and  opinions  without  trampling  on  the  rights  of  other 
people  and  how  to  express  their  angry  feelings  without  losing  control  or  hurting 
other  people,  they  have  truly  mastered  skills  that  enhance  both  their  lives  and  their 
community.  There  is  no  better  place  than  school,  where  diverse  groups  of  children 
congregate,  to  learn  these  important  lessons. 

Programs  in  many  schools  all  over  the  country  have  been  designed  to  help  school- 
children with  what  one  school  teacher  calls  "the  fourth  R,  relationships."  The  goal  of 
these  "conflict  resolution"  programs  is  to  teach  children  how  to  get  along  with  one 
another  peacefully.  All  of  these  programs  share  certain  ideas: 

•  That  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of  human  interaction. 

•  That  when  people  take  the  time  to  explore  their  prejudices,  they  can  learn  how 
to  get  along  with  (and  enjoy)  people  who  are  different. 

•  That  most  disputes  do  not  have  to  have  a  winner  or  loser.  Win/win  is  the  ideal 
way  to  resolve  most  disputes. 
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•  That  children  and  adults  who  learn  how  to  assert  themselves  nonviolently 
can  avoid  becoming  bullies  or  victims. 

•  That  the  self-esteem  and  productivity  of  children  will  be  enhanced  if  they 
learn  to  build  nonviolent,  nonhostile  relationships  with  their  peers. 

Public  School  321  is  an  integrated  grade  school  in  the  Park  Slope  section  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  school's  elaborate  Peacemakers  program  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  independent  Educators 
for  Social  Responsibility.  One-quarter  of  the  thousand  students  at  P.S.  321  are 
African-American;  one-quarter  are  Hispanic;  one-half  are  white.  Some  children  are 
rich,  some  are  middle  class,  some  are  poor,  and  some  are  very,  very  poor.  Different 
groups  of  kids  play  together,  and  they  are  required  to  get  along. 

Peacemaker  teachers  are  trained  in  "conflict  resolution"  techniques,  observed  and 
critiqued  in  the  classroom,  and  then  receive  follow-up  training.  Children  as  young 
as  five  and  six  are  taught  how  to  stand  up  for  themselves  without  triggering  an 
aggressive  response  from  their  peers.  Children  learn  to  assert  what  they  need,  using 
the  pronoun  I:  "I  wish  you  would  stop  using  my  toys,"  instead  of,  "Gimme  back  my 
truck,  you  creep."  Children  learn  "strong,  instead  of  mean"  ways  to  respond:  "Don't 
bother  me,"  instead  of,  "Get  your  ugly  face  out  of  here."  The  lessons  of  assertion  and 
civility  are  taught  formally  and  then  incorporated  into  the  daily  life  of  the  classroom. 
Interestingly,  the  research  shows  that  children  who  learn  to  assert  themselves  without 
verbally  or  physically  attacking  others  are  not  only  less  likely  to  become  bullies, 
they  are  also  less  likely  to  become  the  victims  of  bullies.  The  kinds  of  interpersonal 
skills  children  develop  when  schools  make  a  commitment  to  "the  fourth  R"  can 
be  impressive. 

Mediation  is  the  second  component  of  the  Peacemakers  program.  At  P.S.  321, 
fourth-  and  fifth-grade  children  are  elected  by  their  classmates  and  trained  to  negoti- 
ate settlements  when  disputes  break  out  among  their  peers.  A  faculty  adviser  helps 
the  young  mediators  to  improve  their  listening  skills  and  teaches  them  how  to  help 
disputants  resolve  their  differences.  Working  in  pairs  and  wearing  special  T-shirts, 
young  mediators  are  assigned  to  patrol  the  playground  and  the  lunchroom.  When 
they  see  children  arguing  or  fighting,  they  approach  and  ask  if  their  help  is  needed. 
The  disputants  can  either  accept  or  reject  mediation.  The  program  provides  all  the 
children  in  the  school  with  a  model  of  a  successful  nonviolent  strategy  for  resolving 
disputes.  The  mediators  themselves  are  changed  by  the  job:  they  see  themselves  as 
peace-promoting  leaders. 

Peer  mediation  on  the  high  school  level  is  known  to  reduce  fighting  as  well  as  sus- 
pensions and  expulsions.  Generally,  when  a  fight  breaks  out  in  a  high  school  with  a 
well-organized  mediation  program,  the  disputants  are  given  a  choice  between  media- 
tion and,  say,  a  one-week  in-school  suspension.  Most  students  choose  mediation.  The 
mediators,  who  are  trained  and  supervised  by  faculty  advisers,  work  in  teams.  The 
mediation  itself  takes  place  quickly  (to  prevent  rumors  from  complicating  the  proc- 
ess) and  in  private.  Both  sides  agree  to  confidentiality.  High  school  mediators,  with 
their  adviser  present,  also  mediate  disputes  between  teachers  and  students.  The  media- 
tion process  has  several  steps:  (1)  each  side  is  allowed  to  air  its  grievance,  uninter- 
rupted; (2)  mediators  help  each  side  clarify  its  grievance  —  often  the  issue  at  the 
heart  of  the  dispute  is  not  immediately  apparent;  (3)  the  mediators  keep  both  sides 
talking  to  one  another  until  they  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  problem;  (4)  the  media- 
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tors  help  the  two  sides  work  out  a  balanced  settlement  that  each  side  accepts  as  fair; 
and  (5)  the  mediators  write  up  the  settlement  and  have  it  signed  by  both  sides.  Stu- 
dents who  have  had  a  fight  settled  by  mediation  may  be  asked  to  become  mediators.16 

Mediators  can  sometimes  intervene  before  the  fact,  preventing  violence  from 
occurring.  Fights  almost  always  have  an  escalation  period,  sometimes  lasting  for 
several  days.  Events  during  this  time  have  an  almost  choreographed  quality.  Insults 
are  exchanged.  Students  take  sides.  Rumors  fly.  Excitement  grows.  Teachers  and 
school  administrators  often  know  what  is  going  on,  but  feel  powerless  to  halt  the 
process  leading  to  a  fight.  If  student  mediators  can  talk  with  the  rivals  when  the  fight 
is  brewing  and  convince  them  to  submit  their  dispute  to  mediation,  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion can  sometimes  be  worked  out.  Mediations  like  this  can  be  lifesaving. 

"Conflict  resolution"  and  mediation  go  hand  in  hand  with  my  violence  prevention 
curriculum.  Violence  prevention,  however,  is  more  crisis  driven.  If  all  children  mas- 
tered the  lessons  taught  at  P.S.  321,  and  we  stopped  glamorizing  violence  in  the 
media,  teaching  violence  prevention  might  not  be  necessary.  Until  that  happy  day,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  to  help  teenagers  understand  the  risk  of  violence  to 
their  survival,  to  learn  about  their  own  anger,  and  to  learn  some  practical  skills  for 
deflecting  angry  confrontations  and  fights. 

Students  are  interested  in  violence  prevention.  Many  of  them  have  never  had 
the  chance  to  talk  to  anyone  about  fighting,  violence,  or  death.  When  the  subject  of 
violence  is  initiated,  sleepy  and  indifferent  young  people  snap  to  attention.  Ron 
Ferguson,  an  associate  professor  of  public  policy  at  Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  reports  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  leaders  of  a  mentoring  pro- 
gram for  black  males  in  Pittsburgh.  The  adult  mentors  told  Ferguson  that  they  were 
surprised  by  the  kind  of  program  their  young  friends  wanted: 

"What  they  wanted  from  us  was  help  with  intellectual  and  emotional  develop- 
ment. They  wanted  to  deal  with  issues  of  manhood  —  what  being  a  man  is  all 
about  —  with  issues  like  sexuality  and  drugs.  They  wanted  to  deal  with  violence 
in  the  schools  and  protecting  themselves  .  .  . 

"A  number  of  them  had  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  control  their  emotions,  for 
example,  when  they  don't  agree  with  a  teacher  or  don't  appreciate  the  way  a 
teacher  or  an  authority  figure  'comes  off  to  them,  belittling  them  or  making  them 
feel  stupid.  They  wanted  to  know  how  to  react  to  that.  Typically,  if  it's  a  teacher, 
their  usual  reaction  was  to  get  smart,  get  into  an  argument,  and  get  kicked  out 
of  class.  If  it's  a  fellow  student  who  they  have  a  problem  with,  they  get  into  an 
argument  and  it  breaks  out  into  a  fight.  In  other  words,  in  reaction  to  feeling  put 
down  they  would  lose  control  of  their  emotions  and  get  into  trouble."17 


Teaching  Violence  Prevention 


The  Violence  Prevention  Curriculum  for  Adolescents  teaches  young  people  alterna- 
tives to  fighting.18  The  first  three  lessons  of  the  ten-session  curriculum  provide 
adolescents  with  information  about  violence  and  homicide.  Urban  teenagers  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  most  homicides  occur  among  people  of  the  same  race  and 
people  who  know  each  other.  This  fact  corresponds  to  their  experience.  They  are 
surprised  to  find  out  that  gangs  and  drugs  do  not  cause  80  or  90  percent  of  all  homi- 
cides. This  misperception  is  as  self-serving  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  rest  of  society. 
Like  adults,  young  people  would  rather  think  that  Uzi-toting,  crack-selling  gang 
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members  are  responsible  for  the  violence.  No  one  wants  to  face  the  ordinariness 
of  most  assaults  and  homicides.  No  one  wants  to  admit  that  many  of  these  crimes 
involve  plain  people:  acquaintances,  family  members,  who  drink,  who  disagree,  and 
who  have  guns. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  classes  occur  in  the  next  set  of  lessons.  These  deal 
with  the  nature  of  anger.  The  goal  is  to  help  students  understand  that  anger  is  a  nor- 
mal emotion  that  they  will  not  outgrow,  an  emotion  that  everyone  learns  to  handle 
without  hurting  themselves  or  others.  We  start  by  having  the  students  list  all  the 
things  that  make  them  angry.  Many  have  never  reflected  on  anger  this  way  before. 
A  fast-writing  teacher  can  travel  around  the  room  filling  up  blackboard  after  black- 
board with  things  that  students  say  make  them  angry. 

Among  the  approximately  one  hundred  entries  compiled  by  one  class  of  inner-city 
youths  were  extremely  serious  items  such  as  drugs,  gangs,  and  teenage  pregnancy, 
and  items  that  seemed  silly  and  ''adolescent. "  Other  examples  are:  someone  dies,  VD, 
ignorant  people,  drug  addicts,  police,  teachers  who  accuse  you  of  cheating,  teachers 
who  have  favorites,  girls  who  have  short  hair,  girls  who  won't  buy  you  anything, 
girls  who  try  to  get  you  to  support  a  baby  that's  not  yours,  threat  of  nuclear  war,  no 
money,  parents  who  try  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  men  who  talk  to  young  girls,  people 
who  don't  wash,  dandruff,  boys  who  are  homosexuals,  boys  who  "stick  and  kick" 
(get  a  girl  pregnant  and  then  leave  her),  people  who  think  school  is  a  beauty  parlor, 
smoking  on  the  bus.  boys  with  pierced  ears. 

The  next  lesson  is  designed  to  help  teenagers  think  about  the  way  they  deal  with 
their  own  anger.  Students  list  all  the  ways  they  respond  when  angry  and  then  rate 
them  as  healthy  or  unhealthy.  Students  tend  to  be  quite  imaginative  in  their  healthy 
strategies.  Some  of  the  healthy  ways  students  report  responding  to  anger  include: 

•  Read  a  book,  walk,  leave  —  walk  away  (Kids  saw  this  as  potentially  healthy 
and  potentially  unhealthy). 

•  Listen  to  music,  have  sex  (Young  people  tend  to  see  sex  as  a  "healthy"  way  to 
deal  with  anger;  adults  do  not.  The  discussion  that  follows  can  be  interesting). 

•  Lock  yourself  in  your  room,  hang  out.  argue  (Arguing  they  see  as  healthy  or 
unhealthy,  depending  on  the  circumstances). 

•  Sleep,  watch  TV.  slam  doors,  talk  on  phone,  bite  nails,  grit  teeth,  yell/scream, 
sing,  eat,  play  ball,  do  homework,  take  a  bath,  count  to  ten.  lift  weights,  talk  it 
out.  cry.  meditate,  throw  things  that  can't  be  broken. 

Their  unhealthy  list  included:  take  it  out  on  someone  else,  drink  alcohol,  take 
drugs,  fight/kill,  attempt  suicide,  mark  on  walls,  rob  people. 

Fighting,  of  course,  is  always  on  the  list.  In  the  next  lesson  we  do  a  cost/benefit 
analysis  of  fighting.  We  have  students  create  two  lists,  one  describing  what  is  good 
and  the  other  what  is  bad  about  fighting.  This  leads  students  to  the  realization  that 
they  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  from  fighting.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
students'  list:  it  is  not  a  teacher-imposed  insight.  Inevitably,  the  "bad"  list  is  longer 
and  more  impressive  than  the  "good"  list.  There  really  is  much  more  to  lose  than  to 
gain  from  fighting.  Here  is  the  list  created  by  one  class: 
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What's  Good  and  What's  Bad  about  Fighting 

Good  Bad 

winning  kill  someone 

prove  your  point  get  killed 

get  a  reputation  might  lose 

get  attention  get  embarrassed 

enjoyment  get  suspended  from  school 

relieves  tension  get  expelled 

evens  the  score  lose  a  job 

satisfaction  get  a  bad  reputation  and  no  one  wants  to  hang 

earn  money  out  with  you  because  you're  always  fighting 

(become  a  pro)  have  an  enemy  coming  after  you 

revenge  cycle  begins 

get  clothes  dirty  or  torn 

get  scarred  for  life 

may  have  to  pay  for  broken  things 

lose  respect  of  friends 

parents  responsible  for  medical  bills 

get  punished 

hurt  innocent  bystanders 

hurt  person,  then  be  sorry 

Looking  at  this  list  —  their  own  —  students  begin  to  think  about  fighting.  Many 
of  the  males  have  never  considered  not  fighting.  They  begin  to  question  their  own 
values.  They  also  question  mine.  They  want  to  know  where  I  stand.  "Does  this 
mean,"  they  ask  me,  "that  you  would  never  fight?"  I  tell  them  that  I  am  not  a  paci- 
fist, that  I  do  think  there  are  issues  that  are  worth  fighting  for  and  perhaps  even 
dying  for.  I  would  fight  to  protect  my  husband  and  children  if  I  believed  that  fighting 
was  the  only  way  to  save  them  from  imminent  danger.  I  would  not  fight  because 
someone  called  me,  or  my  husband  or  children,  a  name.  Many  of  the  students  attrib- 
ute my  attitude  about  fighting  to  my  sex. 

"What  about  your  husband?"  they  want  to  know.  One  student  asked  me  what  I 
would  expect  my  husband  to  do  if  he  were  walking  down  the  street  with  our  daugh- 
ter and  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  started  calling  her  names.  For  me,  of 
course,  the  answer  is  easy.  I  would  expect  Charles  to  ignore  the  insults,  explain  to 
Mimi  that  they  were  not  going  to  listen  to  such  foolishness,  then  walk  in  the  other  di- 
rection as  quickly  as  possible.  The  mere  asking  of  this  question  is  an  important  reflec- 
tion of  the  level  at  which  many  adolescents  think  about  these  issues.  The 
combination  of  their  age-appropriate  narcissism  and  the  special  emphasis  that  adoles- 
cents put  on  respect  hobbles  their  ability  to  make  distinctions  between  real  and  trivial 
threats. 

Interviewed  by  Professor  Ron  Ferguson,  the  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  mentoring 
program  had  an  interesting  comment  that  illuminates  the  issue  of  respect:  "One  of 
the  things  that  we  observed,"  he  said,  "was  that  the  young  men  had  a  difficult  time 
respecting  one  another:  they  wanted  to  receive  respect,  but  they  didn't  have  proper 
training  to  respect  one  another.  We  had  to  work  on  this  with  them."  Many  young 
black  men  seem  to  feel  that  showing  respect  for  someone  else  is  a  form  of  toadying. 
The  combination  of  their  supersensitivity  to  slights  and  their  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  of  others  sets  the  stage  for  fights  and  violence.19 
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Another  question  that  students  often  ask  is,  "What  if  someone  calls  your  mother  a 
bad  name?  Don't  you  have  to  fight  then?"  There  is  a  certain  sweetness  and  loyalty  to 
their  mothers  inherent  in  this  question  that  I  find  touching,  but  of  course  completely 
wrong-headed.  "Look,"  I  always  answer,  "so  you  get  into  a  fight  because  someone 
calls  your  mother  a  bad  name.  You  get  your  clothes  torn,  or  you  get  thrown  out  of 
school  for  fighting,  or  maybe  you  get  killed.  Is  that  respectful  of  your  mother?  Don't 
you  think  your  mother  would  rather  that  you  come  home  alive,  in  one  piece,  that  you 
stay  in  school  and  graduate?  Isn't  that  the  real  way  to  show  her  respect?" 

"Yes,"  they  say,  "but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but."  This  way  of  thinking  makes  some  young 
people  uneasy.  I  have  never  had  a  student  convert  to  nonviolence  right  before  my 
eyes,  but  I  know  they  do  think  about  what  I  am  saying.  In  fact,  you  can  see  them 
thinking  really  hard  during  the  classroom  discussion.  The  whole  point  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  to  engage  them,  to  make  them  think  about  their  behavior,  to  make  them 
understand  the  control  they  have  over  their  behavior  and  to  begin  to  question  the 
inevitability  of  fighting. 

A  third  question  I  am  often  asked  by  high  school  students  is,  "What  would  you  do 
if  someone  just  came  up  to  you  and  hit  you  for  no  reason?"  Again,  this  question  is  in- 
teresting as  it  highlights  the  psychological  concerns  of  young  people,  especially 
young  males,  and  their  sense  of  being  perpetually  vulnerable  —  not  only  to  the  poten- 
tial assaults  of  known  foes,  but  to  the  potential  assaults  of  strangers.  I  usually  answer 
this  question  by  saying  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  if  randomly  assaulted, 
but  I  would  hope,  given  how  common  gun  carrying  has  become,  that  I  would  be  able 
to  retreat.  When  facing  any  combatant  in  a  fight,  especially  a  stranger,  one  has  no 
way  of  knowing  if  he  or  she  is  armed. 

The  point  to  remember,  I  say,  is  that  there  is  almost  always  more  to  be  lost  than 
gained  from  fighting,  and  the  list  of  what  you  can  lose  is  topped  by  your  most  pre- 
cious possession  —  your  life.  Then  I  explain  that  fights  almost  always  have  a  history. 
Rarely  does  a  stranger  smack  a  stranger.  I  tell  them  that  I  feel  certain  that  no  one  in 
the  classroom  has  ever  been  the  victim  of  a  completely  random  assault.  The  students 
usually  assent  to  this  point.  We  can  then  talk  about  the  kinds  of  fights  they  have  had, 
the  facts  of  which  generally  corroborate  the  statistics  relating  that  most  fights  occur 
between  people  who  know  each  other,  who  argue. 

This  discussion  is  a  good  lead-in  to  the  concluding  set  of  lessons  in  which  mock 
fights  —  role  plays  —  are  created,  staged,  videotaped,  analyzed,  discussed,  and  then 
reworked  with  different  endings.  Students  form  into  small  groups  to  create  their  skits 
and  rehearse.  Each  group  of  "actors"  is  asked  to  decide: 

•  Who  is  going  to  fight? 

•  What  will  they  fight  about? 

•  When  will  the  fight  take  place? 

•  Who  will  be  the  friends,  girlfriends/boyfriends,  and  onlookers? 

The  sketches  must  describe  real-life  circumstances.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
create  role  plays  about  strangers  and  criminal  violence.  Nor  do  we  allow  profanity. 
Skits  continue  right  up  to  the  moment  in  which  the  first  imaginary  punch  is  thrown. 
At  that  moment  the  teacher  shouts  "Cut"  and  the  role  play  is  over. 

The  goal  of  the  role  plays  is  to  show  kids  —  in  reality  to  have  kids  show  them- 
selves: 
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•  that  most  fights  are  imbedded  in  a  series  of  relationships. 

•  that  most  fights  have  a  history. 

•  that  the  best  and  safest  time  to  intervene  to  stop  a  fight  is  early  in  its  genesis, 
when  the  antagonists'  animosity  is  just  building. 

•  that  there  are  techniques  for  preventing  fights,  once  you  recognize  the  patterns. 

Each  group  of  students  presents  its  four-  or  five-minute  playlets  before  the  entire 
class.  Videotaping,  if  possible,  greatly  improves  the  ability  to  analyze  the  plays.  At 
the  next  class,  the  teacher  shows  the  videotaped  plays,  first,  however,  allowing  the 
students  to  get  their  fill  of  watching  themselves  "on  television."  Once  the  students 
have  settled  down,  the  teacher  replays  the  tape  prior  to  discussion  and  asks  the  class 
to  decide  at  what  point  each  fight  could  have  been  prevented. 

Students  pick  the  spot  where  a  friend  instigates  the  dispute  by  shouting,  "Are  you 
going  to  let  that  jerk  stomp  on  your  shoes?"  when  he  could  just  as  easily  have  said, 
"Hey,  man,  a  little  dirt  on  your  sneaker  is  not  worth  fighting  about";  "Hey  man, 
take  it  easy,  it  was  an  accident";  or  "Hey,  man,  let's  give  this  hothead  some  room  to 
chill  out." 

Students  learn  the  most  when  they  come  up  with  their  own  strategies  for  stopping 
fights,  but  often  it  takes  a  lot  of  adult  prompting  for  a  teenager  to  see  that  he  or  she 
does  not  have  to  rise  to  every  insult.  One  of  the  most  talented  people  teaching  the 
violence  prevention  curriculum,  Ann  Bishop,  of  Cathedral  High  School,  always  tells 
her  students  that  the  best  way  to  respond  to  insults  is  with  a  nondefensive  question: 
"Why  would  you  want  to  say  that?"  or  "Why  would  you  want  to  tell  me  I  am  ugly 
(or  dumb,  or  fat)  and  hurt  my  feelings?"  This  response  stops  the  insulter  short. 
Suddenly  he  or  she  is  on  the  defensive. 

By  talking  about  these  issues  in  the  classroom,  students  have  a  chance  to  imagine 
nonviolent  strategies  for  getting  out  of  hot  spots  before  they  become  embroiled  in 
one.  Another  violence  prevention  colleague,  Dr.  Peter  Stringham,  a  family  prac- 
titioner who  works  in  a  health  center  serving  a  poor  white  neighborhood  with  a  great 
deal  of  violence  talks  to  all  his  adolescent  patients  about  fighting  and  tries  to  get 
them  to  memorize  a  few  stock  answers  that  can  help  them  avoid  fights:  "This  isn't 
worth  fighting  about";  "If  you've  got  a  problem  with  me,  I'll  talk,  but  I  don't  want 
to  fight";  "I  have  nothing  against  you  and  I  don't  want  to  fight." 

Humor  seems  to  be  the  best  strategy  for  diffusing  potentially  violent  situations. 
Some  kids  are  absolute  masters  at  using  humor  to  lower  the  temperature  of  a  tense 
interaction.  They  appear  to  do  it  intuitively.  During  one  role  play  about  a  fight  be- 
tween two  young  males  who  were  rivals  for  the  same  girl's  attention,  I  saw  a  young 
male,  who'd  just  been  called  a  dumb,  ugly  blank-head  by  his  rival  turn  sweetly  to 
his  foe  and  say,  "I  know  you  couldn't  be  talking  to  me."  Everyone  broke  up  —  the 
other  "actor,"  the  whole  class,  I.  For  the  quick-witted,  this  tactic  works  wonderfully 
to  halt  heated  exchanges.  Laughter  removes  the  desire  to  hit.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  of  us  have  the  talent  to  think  of  the  perfect  rejoinder  when  we  are  in  a  high- 
pressure  situation. 

Many  students  have  a  difficult  time  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  curriculum. 
They  want  a  perfect  strategy  for  avoiding  fights  that  won't  cause  them  any  em- 
barrassment or  loss  of  social  standing.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  such  strategies, 
not  for  kids  living  in  a  society  that  largely  condones  violence.  Children  who  choose 
not  to  fight  are  bucking  the  trend  or,  rather,  they  are  beginning  a  new  trend.  It's  not 
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easy.  Ann  Bishop  tells  the  story  of  one  of  her  students  who  really  connected  with  the 
curriculum.  Sometime  after  he  took  the  course,  he  got  into  a  conflict  with  another 
kid  in  which  he  was  expected  to  do  battle.  The  student  used  the  techniques  he  had 
learned  to  prevent  the  fight.  He  probably  prevented  an  injury,  or  even  death.  When 
the  incident  was  over,  however,  the  young  man's  friends  did  not  praise  his  efforts. 
They  thought  he  was  a  coward  and  told  him  so.  Even  his  parents  did  not  approve 
of  his  peacemaking.  Afterward,  the  young  man  became  depressed.  He  felt  terrible. 
Part  of  him  believed  what  the  others  were  saying  —  that  not  fighting  was  unmanly. 
Bishop  had  to  work  with  him  for  many  months  before  he  could  begin  to  feel  good 
about  what  he  had  done. 

Educating  students  about  violence  in  this  society  is  not  an  easy  process.  But  if 
we  do  not  tell  kids  that  it  is  all  right  to  avoid  a  fight,  no  one  else  will.  I  think  often 
about  a  young  man  I  taught  in  one  of  my  early  violence  prevention  courses.  The 
student  talked  about  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  stabbed  in  a  fight.  The  ambulance 
took  about  twenty  minutes  to  arrive.  The  friend  bled  to  death  while  waiting  for  medi- 
cal help.  The  student  was  terribly  hurt  and  angry  about  this  death,  which  he  felt  was 
preventable.  During  the  discussion  that  followed  I  understood  not  just  with  my  head, 
but  with  my  whole  body,  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  students  that  the  violence  preven- 
tion curriculum  challenges  them  to  claim  their  anger  as  normal  and  to  use  it  to  better 
themselves  and  their  families. 

In  class  that  day  we  listed  the  young  man's  options: 

1.  He  could  beat  up  the  ambulance  driver. 

2.  He  could  slash  ambulance  tires  and  break  ambulance  windows. 

3.  He  could  take  out  his  anger  on  a  cat  or  dog. 

4.  He  could  beat  up  a  little  brother  or  sister  or  someone  else. 

5.  He  could  write  a  letter  to  the  city.  (This  is  the  typical  adult,  middle-class 
response,  which  has  little  meaning  to  poor  kids.  Letter  writing,  however, 
can  work  and  adults  should  offer  to  help  teenagers  do  it.) 

6.  The  young  man  could  get  so  angry  that  he  decided  to  finish  high  school, 
become  an  ambulance  driver,  and  hope  to  chart  the  response  times  of 
ambulances  in  every  neighborhood  in  the  city.  If  the  response  times 

in  poor  neighborhoods  were  longer  than  in  affluent  ones,  he  could  blow 
the  whistle. 

The  last  option  is  a  strategy  of  the  oppressed  that  works.  All  our  great  black  lead- 
ers, from  Harriet  Tubman  to  Martin  Luther  King  to  Nelson  Mandela,  have  channeled 
their  anger  at  injustice  into  a  force  to  reshape  the  world.  This  is  what  the  violence 
prevention  curriculum  is  all  about.  It  is  not  about  passivity.  It  is  about  using  anger 
not  to  hurt  oneself  or  one's  peers,  but  to  change  the  world.  ** 
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New  Directions  in        School-Based 
Juvenile  Justice  Crime  Prevention 


Paul  F.  Walsh,  Jr. 


This  article  considers  the  role  of  the  district  attorney  as  a  catalyst  for  aggressive 
school-based  educational  programs  to  help  young  people  avoid  trouble  with  the  legal 
system.  Walsh  argues  that  while  it  may  be  unfair  to  burden  classroom  teachers  with 
additional  responsibilities  concerning  drug  and  alcohol  issues,  school  is  the  logical 
site  at  which  to  provide  these  services  and  that  a  district  attorney  is  well  suited  to 
act  as  a  catalyst  and  resource  for  providing  these  additional  services. 


Since  the  first  humans  banded  together  in  loose  social  arrangements,  people  have 
been  concerned  with  preserving  order  in  society.  Historically,  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  have  placed  a  high  value  on  creating  and  maintaining  a  court  sys- 
tem capable  of  redressing  grievances  on  the  civil  side  and  preserving  the  peace  in  the 
criminal  courts.  Today,  even  as  changing  values  and  demographics  pose  new  chal- 
lenges to  policymakers  and  citizens,  we  as  a  society  still  must  rely  on  the  rule  of  law 
as  a  foundation  of  a  just  society.  Similarly,  while  not  enabled  by  any  constitutional 
mandate,  providing  education  to  all  has  been  another  anchor  of  our  civic  culture. 
Without  good  schools  to  prepare  young  people  to  become  full  participants  in  society, 
many  citizens  would  not  be  able  to  share  in  the  promise  of  our  state  and  nation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Horace  Mann  convinced  a  skeptical  public  that 
the  economic  and  social  interests  of  society  could  best  be  served  by  establishing  a 
system  of  universal  public  education  that  would  enable  all  people  to  earn  a  produc- 
tive living  and  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Mann  saw  the  public  schools 
as  the  "balance  wheel"  of  society,  providing  quality  universal  public  education  that 
would  equalize  opportunity  and  enable  all  to  contribute  to  the  greater  good.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  Mann's  service,  we  must  examine  the  educational  system  in 
terms  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  schools  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime.  After  all,  keep- 
ing the  peace  required  the  participation  of  good  citizens,  and  producing  good  citizens 
is  the  main  function  of  an  educational  system. 

Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states  have  historically  had  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  that  shape  a  legal  system.  During  the  years 
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preceding  the  War  of  Independence  from  Britain,  colonists  guarded  their  individual 
liberties  scrupulously.  Much  of  the  impetus  for  the  revolution  came  from  England's 
running  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  colonists  —  quartering  troops,  seizing 
goods,  a  more  intrusive  presence  of  Britain  on  American  soil. 

During  the  early  national  period  after  the  British  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Massachu- 
setts grappled  with  determining  exactly  what  form  of  government  would  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  established 
the  rules  for  governing  for  the  commonwealth  and  became  the  model  for  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  1789. 

As  we  head  toward  the  end  of  the  century  that  perhaps  saw  the  greatest  applica- 
tion of  the  legal  concepts  upon  which  American  government  is  based,  our  court  sys- 
tem faces  formidable  challenges.  An  increasingly  litigious  society  and  seemingly 
intractable  social  and  domestic  problems  create  court  congestion  and  fail  to  resolve 
our  problems.  In  the  criminal  justice  system,  mandatory  sentencing  and  an  increasing 
rate  of  crime  have  produced  overcrowded  jails,  which  are  dangerous  to  both  inmates 
and  correction  officers.1 

High-profile  criminal  cases  often  exacerbate  the  racial  and  class  stresses  that  are 
part  of  modern  American  culture.  And  as  more  citizens  feel  alienated  from  one  an- 
other and  removed  from  any  common  notion  of  community,  perceived  shortcomings 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  become  fodder  for  emotional  diatribes  that  call  for  sim- 
plistic "get  tough"  solutions  to  complex  social  problems.  All  the  while,  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  less  safe  and  more  threatened  by  crime  and  violence.  Indeed,  crime  —  not 
foreign  war  —  has  become  our  clearest  and  most  present  danger. 


The  Schools  and  the  Courts 


Observers  have  not  generally  thought  of  education  and  criminal  justice  as  related 
pieces  of  the  social  matrix,  but  despite  clear  differences,  each  is  important  in  sta- 
bilizing society.  The  courts  and  our  justice  systems  are  constitutionally  mandated, 
while  the  notion  of  mandatory  public  education  gradually  evolved  during  the  decades 
after  the  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Schoolhouses  and  courthouses  are 
found  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  nation;  they  are  institutions  as  strongly  rooted 
as  any  in  American  society.  Over  the  years  almost  every  American  has  had  a  personal 
connection  to  school.  Increasingly,  Americans  are  being  touched  by  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  as  victims,  witnesses,  or  as  defendants  accused  of  committing  crimes. 

Even  with  some  obvious  differences,  however,  our  courts  and  classrooms  have 
much  in  common.  In  a  sense,  both  institutions  are  charged  with  maintaining  order  in 
society.  The  schools  help  preserve  order  by  transmitting  the  civic  values  of  society  as 
well  as  by  giving  students  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  succeed  in  the  work- 
place. While  there  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  role  of  the  schools,  many  ar- 
gue that  the  goal  of  our  system  of  public  education  is  simply  to  prepare  young  people 
to  be  productive  citizens.  The  criminal  justice  system  keeps  order  in  society  through 
more  direct  means,  primarily  by  apprehending  accused  criminals,  adjudicating  cases, 
determining  guilt,  and  meting  out  punishment. 

In  theory,  our  public  schools  utilize  resources  up  front  to  build  a  solid  social  sys- 
tem while  the  criminal  justice  system  acts  after  the  fact.  Scratch  the  surface  of  any 
criminal's  behavior,  history,  or  profile  and  you  will  probably  find  poor  education, 
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illiteracy,  no  job  training,  and  few  life  skills.  Research  from  across  the  country 
demonstrates  the  link  between  failed  education  and  criminal  behavior.  In  Massachu- 
setts, surveys  have  shown  that  inmates  on  average  read  only  at  about  a  fifth-grade 
level.2 

After  spending  more  than  a  decade  working  in  criminal  law,  I  have  concluded  that 
unless  the  criminal  justice  system  and  our  public  schools  begin  to  work  together  on 
problems  of  mutual  concern,  both  public  education  and  the  courts  will  find  them- 
selves less  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  challenges  of  contemporary  life.  It  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  problems  of  society  are  expanding  more  rapidly  than 
the  ability  of  government  to  deal  with  them.  Unless  policymakers  develop  fresh 
approaches  to  dealing  with  old  problems,  the  new  century  will  likely  dawn  over 
a  country  beset  with  rising  health  care  costs,  a  sputtering  economy,  an  uneven  educa- 
tional system,  severely  overcrowded  courts  and  jails,  and  inner  cities  so  crime  ridden 
that  they  are  virtual  war  zones. 

Responding  to  social  needs  over  the  near  future  will  not  be  easy.  Finding  new 
money  for  social  purposes  will  be  difficult  as  fixed  costs  —  the  Massachusetts 
"budget  busters"  of  health  care,  debt  service,  public  transportation,  and  welfare  — 
continue  to  consume  a  disproportionate  share  of  public  resources.  With  a  multitrillion- 
dollar  deficit,  the  federal  government's  role  in  paying  for  social  services  will  likely 
continue  to  be  minimal,  regardless  of  which  political  party  runs  the  country.  An  aging 
population  will  need  more  extensive  and  more  expensive  support  systems,  and  new 
Americans  may  be  less  likely  to  speak  English  or  to  come  from  traditional  families 
and  require  more  social  services  in  order  to  thrive  and  contribute  to  the  nation.  Thus, 
the  elected  and  appointed  officials  and  concerned  citizens  will  have  to  move  beyond 
just  thinking  up  new  ideas  —  they  will  have  to  work  together  to  create  new  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  social  needs. 


The  District  Attorney 

The  district  attorney  is  an  elected  official  who  is  directly  responsible  for  representing 
the  people's  interests  in  criminal  matters.  Politically,  the  district  attorney  is  a  bit  of 
an  anomaly.  The  office  is  filled  through  the  election  process,  yet  being  a  successful 
district  attorney  requires  more  than  waging  a  successful  campaign.  It  involves  having 
a  solid  professional  background,  preferably  in  criminal  law.  The  district  attorney 
typically  represents  relatively  large  areas  —  in  Massachusetts,  counties  —  often  with 
diverse  populations.  Traditionally,  district  attorneys  have  focused  their  attention  on 
relatively  well-defined  areas  of  the  criminal  law  —  investigations,  indictments,  trials. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  job,  the  work  of  the  district  attorney  affects  many  peo- 
ple —  victims,  defendants,  and  those  who  want  a  safer  society. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  faces  significant  social  and  political  challenges  as 
the  decade  winds  down.  It  is  also  apparent  that  finding  and  implementing  solutions  to 
our  problems  is  not  an  easy  task.  Breaking  through  the  perennial  gridlocks  that  stall 
change  in  the  civic  culture  necessarily  involves  bringing  different  policy  interests  to 
the  table  to  work  out  new  ways  of  dealing  with  old  problems.  Even  developing  mod- 
est programs  that  require  no  legislation  requires  seeking  and  respecting  the  opinions 
of  several  interests.  Anyone  in  public  life  who  has  attempted  to  craft  a  program,  or 
even  schedule  a  workshop,  is  keenly  aware  that  unless  all  players  are  involved  in  the 
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planning  process,  an  ignored  advocate  may  undermine  any  initiative  by  complaining 
of  exclusion. 

Unlike  most  elected  officials  with  relatively  small  electoral  bases  and  an  agenda 
that  is  of  necessity  primarily  political,  district  attorneys  are  well  positioned  to  bring 
people  together  to  work  on  issues  that  relate  to  stability  and  safety  and  society.  As 
public  resources  continue  to  be  scarce,  district  attorneys  and  other  criminal  justice 
professionals  would  be  well  advised  to  craft  policies  and  programs  that  move  beyond 
the  prosecutor's  traditional  bailiwick  of  dealing  only  with  crime  after  the  fact  and  in- 
stitute prophylactic  activities  that  move  beyond  merely  identifying,  prosecuting,  and 
punishing  criminals. 

Any  study  of  crime  reveals  that  criminal  activity  does  not  usually  occur  in  a  vac- 
uum. People  who  break  laws  tend  to  be  products  of  broken  homes,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  poor  school  experiences.  Emerging  literature  on  crime  increasingly  re- 
flects the  fact  that  criminal  activity  is  often  the  result  of  some  other  underlying 
factor,  and  my  own  experience  in  the  criminal  courts  gives  ample  evidence  that  more 
crime,  especially  youth  crime,  is  as  much  the  result  of  problems  in  the  perpetrator's 
life  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  moral  or  ethical  base.  Unless  we  begin  to  deal 
with  the  basic  causes  of  illegal  behavior,  we  will  be  on  the  losing  side  in  the  war 
against  crime.3 

The  office  of  the  district  attorney  has  changed  little  since  the  first  occupant  as- 
sumed the  post.  Generally,  the  chief  law  enforcement  officials  in  Massachusetts's 
counties  have  confined  their  work  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  criminal  investigation  and 
prosecution,  although  some  individual  district  attorneys  and  other  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals have  experimented  with  new  approaches  to  criminal  justice.4  Given  that  it 
is  better  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  attempt  to  build  enough  courts  and  jails  to  incarcer- 
ate criminals,  it  may  be  time  for  law  enforcement  officials  to  redefine  their  missions 
and  begin  to  work  to  reduce  crime  before  it  happens.  By  interacting  early  with  young 
people  in  a  school  setting,  criminal  justice  professionals  may  well  be  able  to  reverse 
the  unsettling  statistical  trend  that  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  juvenile  crime  be- 
tween 1985  and  1989.5 

The  district  attorney's  office  is  an  appropriate  setting  from  which  to  develop  ef- 
forts, in  conjunction  with  the  schools,  to  educate  parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  students  about  crime  and  crime  prevention.  The  assets  a  district  attorney's  office 
brings  to  the  effort  for  broadened  social  involvement  include: 

•  being  the  senior  elected  official  in  a  large  geographic  area; 

•  a  large  countywide  population  base  that  provides  ready  access  to  schools 
and  systems; 

•  having  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  crimes  increasingly  seen  as  related  to 
an  underlying  social  pathology; 

•  having  solid  experience  as  an  advocate  who  in  the  course  of  day-to-day  work 
must  define  and  articulate  positions  clearly  and  concisely; 

•  being  accustomed  to  dealing  with  a  primary  element  of  societal  order  —  the 
law,  both  in  terms  of  formulation  and  administration; 

•  being  accustomed  to  losing.  Every  district  attorney  knows  that  some  cases  are 
won  and  some  are  lost,  with  interests  constantly  competing  and  being  balanced 
against  each  other.  Being  accustomed  to  such  give-and-take  forces  a  district 
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attorney  away  from  dogmatic,  inflexible,  and  self-righteous  stands  and  encour- 
ages the  civil,  cooperative  spirit  so  necessary  in  today's  charged  debate  on  the 
issues. 

While  many  elected  officials  might  in  theory  be  able  to  bring  together  a  coalition 
to  work  on  a  particular  project,  a  district  attorney  has  more  resources  than  a  legisla- 
tor, is  more  focused  on  state  issues  than  a  member  of  Congress,  and  is  less  thinly 
spread  than  a  governor,  who  may  have  little  time  to  conceptualize,  develop,  and  im- 
plement a  relatively  small  program  with  a  narrow  focus.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
that  a  district  attorney  work  with  schools,  the  first  line  of  defense  in  any  rational 
effort  to  keep  young  people  in  the  classroom  and  out  of  the  courtroom.  So  many  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  criminal  activity  are  related  to  poor  performance  in  school  that 
a  partnership  between  the  criminal  justice  and  education  communities  can  be  very 
effective  in  helping  keep  students  out  of  trouble.6 


Juvenile  Crime 

One  of  the  more  unsettling  trends  of  the  closing  years  of  this  century  is  an  increase 
in  crime  committed  by  juveniles.  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  be- 
tween 1979  and  1986,  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  held  in  public  and  private 
correction  facilities  increased  by  19.2  percent.  Between  1986  and  1991,  juvenile 
crime  increased  10  percent,  with  a  disproportionate  increase  in  crimes  of  violence.7 
Former  U.S.  attorney  general  William  P.  Barr  wrote,  "Between  1965  and  1989  the 
arrest  rate  for  juveniles  for  murder  almost  tripled,  the  arrest  rate  for  aggravated  as- 
sault tripled,  and  the  arrest  rate  for  weapons  violations  by  juveniles  increased  two 
and  a  half  times.  Indeed,  the  increase  in  crimes  by  juveniles  is  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  the  increase  in  violent  crime."8  Every  week  the  newspapers  contain  stories 
of  heinous  crimes  committed  by  young  people.  My  office  has  observed  a  definite  in- 
crease in  both  the  incidence  and  the  seriousness  of  crimes  committed  by  juveniles. 
While  some  of  this  activity  represents  youthful  indiscretions  rather  than  hard-core 
behavior,  teenagers  are  involved  in  many  of  the  serious  crimes  committed  in  the 
county.9 

Our  criminal  justice  system  was  established  to  deal  with  crimes  committed  by 
adults.  There  has  been  an  assumption  throughout  most  of  our  history  that  young  peo- 
ple could  not  be  fully  culpable  in  criminal  activity,  that  if  a  crime  were  committed  by 
a  juvenile,  a  stern  warning  and  good  family  support  would  stem  any  incipient  tide  of 
criminality.  And  when  all  of  that  failed,  youngsters  could  still  be  rehabilitated  to  be- 
come productive  members  of  the  community.  Father  Flanagan's  maxim,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  boy,"  captured  the  spirit  of  that  approach.  Unfortunately,  time  has 
proved  the  view  that  all  youth  could  be  rehabilitated  incorrect. 

Eugene  Methvin  observed,  "Historically,  most  juvenile  offenders  committed  prop- 
erty crimes.  But  in  the  mid-1980s  the  crack  epidemic  hit,  and  new  high-tech  auto- 
matic weapons  flooded  the  streets.  The  result:  mayhem  and  murder.  Between  1987 
and  1991,  juvenile  arrests  for  murder  were  up  65  percent,  for  aggravated  assault  36 
percent,  and  for  robbery  29  percent."10  Stephen  Bogacz,  New  York  City's  deputy 
chief  prosecutor  for  juveniles,  states,  "The  system  was  set  up  when  we  were  dealing 
with  delinquents  throwing  rocks  and  stealing  hubcaps,  not  armed  robbers  and  gang 
hit-men.  The  system  is  failing  badly."11 
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Today  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  young  criminal,  just  a  mis- 
guided youth,  finds  little  support  among  criminal  justice  professionals.  "The  criminal 
justice  system  must  recognize  that  some  youthful  offenders  are  simply  criminals  who 
happen  to  be  young."12  District  attorney's  offices  everywhere  routinely  deal  with  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  by  young  people.  Bristol  County  is  prosecuting  a  defendant 
who  was  fourteen  years  old  when  he  was  involved  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  a 
"Good  Samaritan"  citizen.  While  such  violent  crimes  committed  by  young  people  are 
relatively  rare,  they  occur  with  increasing  regularity.  In  Boston,  youth  gangs  bring 
death  and  destruction  to  neighborhoods  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  citizens  in  our 
suburban  communities  are  affected  by  crime  committed  by  their  sons  and  daughters. 
The  cold-blooded  murder  of  a  freshman  at  Dartmouth  High  School,  outside  New  Bed- 
ford, established  that  vicious  crimes  are  no  longer  confined  to  troubled  inner-city 
neighborhoods. 

The  reasons  more  and  more  young  people  are  becoming  involved  in  crime  during 
their  formative  years  are  probably  as  complex  as  our  society.  Dr.  Eli  Newberger,  di- 
rector of  the  Family  Development  Program  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston,  said  that 
"the  unending  stream  of  violence"  we  are  exposed  to  should  make  us  review  our 
notion  of  childhood.  "What  we  adults  regard  as  the  sanctity  of  childhood  that  might 
have  prevailed  in  our  own  youth  simply  does  not  prevail  today."13  Dean  James  Alan 
Fox  of  Northeastern  University's  College  of  Criminal  Justice  completed  a  study  of 
juvenile  crime  which  showed  that,  despite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  most  vio- 
lence-prone segment  of  the  population  —  eighteen-  to  twenty-four-year-olds  —  "juve- 
niles and  young  adults  are  committing  murder  and  violent  crimes  in  the  U.S.  at 
higher  rates  than  ever  before."  Experts  in  the  field  list  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  murder  by  youth,  including  "the  drug  epidemic  among  the  urban  poor,  the 
growing  number  and  firepower  of  guns,  the  eroding  quality  of  public  schools  and  the 
glorification  of  violence  on  television  and  in  the  movies."14 

Demographic  and  economic  change  certainly  has  been  a  factor.  The  increase  in 
single-parent  households  and  of  those  in  poverty  certainly  poses  a  constant  threat  to 
an  ordered  society.  In  Lawrence,  17.4  percent  of  the  population  is  comprised  of  sin- 
gle mothers  with  children  under  eighteen,  almost  triple  the  state  mean.  The  figure  is 
10.7  percent  in  New  Bedford  and  9.1  percent  in  Fall  River.15  Barbara  Whitehead  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Values  has  evaluated  several  longitudinal  studies  of  the 
American  family  and  discovered  that  more  than  70  percent  of  all  juveniles  in  state 
reform  institutions  come  from  fatherless  homes.  In  a  recent  article  she  concludes  that 
"a  number  of  scholarly  studies  find  that  even  after  the  groups  of  subjects  are  control- 
led for  income,  boys  from  single-mother  homes  are  significantly  more  likely  than 
others  to  commit  crimes  and  to  wind  up  in  the  juvenile  justice,  court,  and  peniten- 
tiary systems."16 

Drug  and  alcohol  use  among  the  young,  a  fact  of  modern  life  today,  is  a  powerful 
catalyst  for  criminal  behavior.  In  a  survey  conducted  during  the  first  half  of  1989, 
two  out  of  three  students  between  twelve  and  nineteen  reported  availability  of  drugs 
at  their  school.  While  public  school  students  generally  reported  greater  availability, 
more  than  50  percent  of  those  attending  private  schools  reported  that  drugs  were 
available.17  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  "The 
number  of  patients  who  had  heroin  or  cocaine  in  their  blood  while  being  treated  in 
Boston  area  hospital  emergency  rooms  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  year,  far  out- 
stripping the  national  rate  of  increase."18  In  1979,  66.1  percent  of  high  schools  sen- 
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iors  saw  drug  abuse  as  "a  problem  they  worried  about."  By  1991,  that  figure  had 
climbed  to  79.5  percent.19 

In  Massachusetts  the  statistics  are  troubling.  According  to  the  January  1993  Youth 
Risk  Behavior  Survey  of  the  state  Department  of  Education,  one  in  five  Massachu- 
setts students  carry  guns  to  school  and  one  in  three  reported  "having  five  alcoholic 
drinks  in  a  row  on  one  or  more  occasions  in  the  last  month."20  The  disappearance  of 
high-paying  manufacturing  jobs  for  relatively  uneducated  workers  may  have  made  a 
life  of  crime  more  attractive  to  some  people,  as  has  the  erosion  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  New  England,  with  more  than  60,000  jobs  lost  in  Massachusetts 
since  January  1992. 21 

Even  as  we  undergo  major  changes  in  our  population  and  our  economy,  there  is 
another  factor  that  may  well  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  rise  in  juvenile  crime  as 
anything  else:  the  criminal  justice  system  simply  has  no  place  to  put  young  people 
convicted  of  crimes.  Young  offenders  quickly  learn  that  they  can  "get  away  with  it" 
as  long  as  their  crimes  are  not  so  savage  as  to  draw  the  condemnation  of  society  at 
large.  As  reported  in  a  U.S.  Justice  Department  report,  "The  juvenile  does  not  get  the 
message  that  crime  does  not  pay  because  he  is  not  made  to  pay  for  his  crime."22  Juve- 
nile probation  officers  and  police  increasingly  see  more  young  people  who  are  confi- 
dent that  they  will  face  little  if  any  real  punishment  for  their  crimes  because  of  lack 
of  punishment  facilities.  On  the  national  level,  between  1984  and  1990,  prison  capac- 
ity increased  60  percent,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  increased  70  percent.23  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  courts  cannot  handle  the  caseload.  In  a  March  1990  report,  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  reported  that  while  the  judicial  system  was  organized  to  operate  with 
6,310  staff  positions,  there  was  adequate  funding  for  only  4,100.24 

While  the  courts  are  processing  more  youthful  offenders,  there  are  still  relatively 
few  correction  options  available  to  judges  and  prosecutors.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Division  of  Youth  Services  (DYS),  an  agency  of  the  Division  of  Social  Services, 
is  charged  with  dealing  with  young  criminals.  While  the  concept  behind  DYS  is 
sound  —  segregate  young  offenders  in  settings  separated  from  older,  hardened 
criminals  —  owing  to  budget  cuts  DYS  can  commit  only  fewer  than  a  thousand  of 
the  18,000  to  22,000  young  people  arraigned  each  year.  In  1985  DYS  committed  878 
young  offenders  to  secure  facilities,  the  highest  number  since  1981.25 

In  Massachusetts,  unless  a  youth  commits  a  very  serious  crime  and  has  a  previous 
criminal  record,  he  or  she  is  highly  unlikely  to  be  incarcerated  in  DYS.  DYS  has 
experienced  $6.6  billion  in  budget  cuts  between  1989  and  1991.  "At  the  same  time, 
the  state  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  crimes  being  committed  by  juveniles. 
Several  categories  of  violence  against  people  went  up  dramatically  in  1991.  Man- 
slaughter offenses  increased  by  43%  over  1990,  armed  robbery  was  up  50%  and 
unarmed  robbery  increased  by  75%.  There  was  also  a  13%  rise  in  the  number  of 
youths  charged  with  committing  crimes  against  persons  who  were  detained  by  DYS 
for  the  courts."26 

Obviously,  we  need  to  move  in  new  directions  in  order  to  cope  with  the  new  crimi- 
nality that  involves  youth.  Given  the  increasing  numbers  of  crimes  committed  by 
young  people,  it  is  important  for  policymakers  to  develop  responses  to  crime  that  are 
appropriate  for  the  young,  responses  that  recognize  that  proper  education  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  diverting  a  youngster  away  from  crime.  With  a  good  education,  a 
person  has  a  chance  to  find  a  good  job;  without  solid  skills  there  is  little  chance  of 
finding  satisfying  work.27  Young  people  who  come  under  the  control  of  the  state 
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should  receive  education  services  as  part  of  their  correction  program.  The  state  has 
an  interest  in  educating  these  people  to  enable  them  to  become  productive  citizens, 
and  youthful  inmates  have  an  interest  in  becoming  educated. 


Responses  to  Juvenile  Crime 

Rehabilitation  is  a  concept  that  has  varying  applicability  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case.  A  serial  murderer  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  socially 
responsible,  but  a  two-time  teenage  car  thief  may  well  be  ripe  for  rehabilitation.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  little  to  provide  any  type  of  positive  service  to  young  offenders 
who  likely  are  not  hard-core  criminals.  With  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  youth- 
ful defendants  being  released  rather  than  being  placed  in  a  structured  situation,  it 
is  no  surprise  that  prosecutors  see  the  same  faces  appearing  in  juvenile  court  over 
and  over. 

It  is  clearly  time  to  develop  a  system  of  flexible  responses  to  juvenile  crime.  To- 
day young  defendants  know  that  there  will  be  no  sanction  to  any  but  the  most  hei- 
nous crimes.  With  an  innovative  and  comprehensive  range  of  juvenile  justice  options 
in  place,  young  criminals  would  no  longer  be  able  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 
Various  groups,  including  the  Criminal  Justice  Foundation  and  the  Boston  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, are  working  to  identify  new  ways  of  dealing  with  juvenile  crime,  and  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  present  alternatives  to  the  prevailing  system.28 

While  we  do  not  know  what  a  new,  improved  youth  justice  system  would  look 
like,  one  point  is  evident:  a  strong  emphasis  on  providing  educational  services  to 
juveniles  at  every  level  of  the  process  should  be  the  unifying  element  of  any  new 
programs.  A  linchpin  of  this  strategy  would,  to  the  extent  practical,  be  to  utilize 
schools  as  the  locus  of  delivery  of  services  targeted  at  reducing  violence,  drug  and 
alcohol  use,  and  crime  among  the  young.  I  am  not  proposing  that  we  further  burden 
teachers  by  charging  them  with  instructing  students  in  good  behavior.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that,  since  it  is  the  most  stable  institution  in  many  young  people's  lives,  school 
should  be  the  setting  for  the  kind  of  constructive  prophylactic  activities  we  know  can 
reduce  social  anomie  among  youth.  The  Elementary  School  Center,  in  its  report  The 
School  as  Locus  of  Advocacy  for  All  Children,  makes  compelling  arguments  for  pro- 
viding services  to  young  people  in  school  buildings,  but  also  notes  that  this  "does  not 
mean  that  the  school  itself  must  provide  or  perform  the  necessary  services."29 

Because  it  is  better  to  stop  criminal  behavior  before  it  occurs,  we  need  to  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  reach  students  and  help  them  avoid  situations  that  may  lead  to 
running  afoul  of  the  law.  The  schoolhouse  is  the  logical  place  to  do  that.  While  the 
criminal  justice  system  plays  a  critical  role  in  keeping  the  peace  in  our  communities, 
the  schools  are  the  foundation  of  our  civic  culture.  It  should  be  possible  to  bring  so- 
cial service  and  criminal  justice  professionals  to  the  school  building  to  provide  class- 
room and  after-school  programs. 

In  Why  Johnny  Can't  Tell  Right  from  Wrong,  Boston  College  professor  William 
Kilpatrick  describes  the  violence  and  crime  that  have  become  the  tattered  backdrop 
to  U.S.  education  in  the  1990s. 

An  estimated  525,000  attacks,  shakedowns,  and  robberies  occur  in  public  high 
schools  each  month.  Each  year  nearly  three  million  crimes  are  committed  on  or 
near  school  property  —  16,000  per  school  day.  About  135,000  students  carry 
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guns  to  school  daily;  one-fifth  of  all  students  report  carrying  a  weapon  of  some 
type.  Twenty-one  percent  of  all  secondary  school  students  avoid  using  the  rest 
room  out  of  fear  of  being  harmed  or  intimidated.30 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  has  surveyed  students  and  confirmed 
Professor  Kilpatrick's  observations.  In  1992,  22  percent  of  all  students  and  36  per- 
cent of  all  students  surveyed  reported  that  they  had  carried  a  weapon  to  school  in 
the  last  month.31 

Kilpatrick  makes  a  strong  case  that  there  are  relatively  few  opportunities  in  mod- 
ern society  for  many  young  people  to  receive  even  a  basic  grounding  in  minimal 
values.  As  a  result,  "in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Johnny  still  can't  read,  we  are  faced 
with  the  more  serious  problem  that  he  can't  tell  right  from  wrong."32  There  are  no 
simple  cures  for  the  criminal  ills  that  plague  our  society,  but  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  many  of  our  young  people  who  do  run  afoul  of  the  law  lack  even  a  rudimentary 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Being  concerned  about  the  lack  of  basic  values  in  society 
is  no  longer  the  province  of  right-wing  zealots. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  violent  crimes  committed  by  juveniles  is  unsettling  evi- 
dence that  some  of  our  young  people  are  not  being  taught  the  importance  of  respect- 
ing one  another  and  observing  the  basic  rules  of  a  civilized  society.  Children  who 
lack  these  basic  values  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  crime  than  those  who  do  have  a 
basic  sense  of  civility. 

While  any  discussion  of  values  in  public  education  tends  to  create  controversy, 
certain  values  that  that  do  not  impinge  on  any  individual's  rights  can  be  taught. 
Teaching  children  that  crime  is  wrong  may  be  beyond  the  curricula  of  our  schools, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  the  mission  of  public  education  as  conceptualized  by  Horace 
Mann  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Mann  convinced  his  peers  that  "the  common 
school,  improved  and  energized  .  .  .  may  become  the  most  effective  and  benignant  of 
all  the  forces  of  civilization."33  School  was  the  medium  through  which  society  would 
educate  its  children  to  become  productive  citizens  who  embodied  the  root  values  of 
the  society. 

Today  many  schools  are  overwhelmed  with  mandates  and  crippled  by  budgetary 
shortfalls,  but  school  still  could  be  the  appropriate  place  to  permit  members  of  the 
community  to  come  into  the  classroom  and  help  students  understand  that  certain  be- 
havior leads  to  problems.  Schools  could  provide  a  forum  for  criminal  justice  and 
other  professionals  to  educate  the  school  community  about  drugs,  alcohol,  violence, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  If  presented  in  a  focused,  persistent  manner,  such 
activities  would  do  much  to  reduce  substance  abuse,  violence,  and  criminal  activity. 
The  classroom  is  a  good  place  to  address  the  frustrating  problem  that  many  people, 
especially  youngsters,  simply  are  not  aware  of  the  potential  dangers  of  drugs 
and  alcohol. 


Dealing  with  the  Root  Causes  of  Crime  through  Education 

Consider  the  following: 

•    With  about  10  percent  of  the  world's  population,  the  United  States  consumes 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  drugs.  Fifty  percent  of  our  young  people  do  not 
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think  cocaine  is  harmful.  The  United  States  continues  to  have  the  highest  rate 
of  teenage  drug  use  of  any  nation  in  the  industrialized  world.34 

•  Forty  percent  of  youth  incarcerated  in  long-term  state  facilities  said  they 
were  actually  under  the  influence  of  drugs.  Sixty-three  percent  had  used  on 
a  regular  basis.35 

•  Between  1974  and  1986,  the  proportion  of  state  prisoners  under  the  influence 
of  an  illegal  drug  at  the  time  of  the  offense  for  which  they  were  incarcerated 
grew  from  25  percent  to  35  percent.36 

•  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  found  that  drug-related 
youth  crime  has  increased  343  percent  over  a  three-year  period,  and  that  80  per- 
cent of  youth  crime  today  is  drug  or  alcohol  related.37 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  major  link  between  crime  and  drug  and  alcohol  use,  espe- 
cially among  young  people  who  often  do  not  have  the  personal  maturity  or  family 
support  necessary  to  turn  away  from  potentially  destructive  behavior.  It  is  also  clear 
that  crime  related  to  substance  abuse  is  increasing  in  our  society.  According  to  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  survey,  the  percentage  of  parole  supervisors  reporting  a 
need  for  more  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  resources  increased  from  78  percent  in 
1986  to  85  percent  in  1990.38 

Beyond  a  specific  prosecutorial  mandate,  however,  the  district  attorney  has  a  fur- 
ther responsibility  to  reduce  crime  against  citizens.  One  obvious  way  to  curtail  crime 
is  to  reduce  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  the  population.  The  costs  of  crime  related 
to  substance  abuse  among  the  young  are  a  serious  drain  on  the  commonwealth's  pub- 
lic resources,  especially  during  these  times  of  reduced  funding  for  most  state  agen- 
cies. It  costs  the  taxpayer  $20,000  to  $35,000  per  year  to  incarcerate  a  criminal,  and 
approximately  $50,000  to  build  a  new  jail  cell  in  Massachusetts.  Even  for  those  who 
are  not  sentenced,  court  and  administrative  costs  often  reach  thousands  of  dollars  per 
case.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  education 
in  Massachusetts  is  approximately  $5,600,  significantly  less  than  the  cost  of  failed 
education  as  reflected  in  the  bill  for  incarceration  of  an  individual.39  Beyond  these  di- 
rect costs  related  to  crime,  our  schools  must  divert  precious  dollars  to  try  to  educate 
students  with  personal  drug  problems  or  those  who  come  from  homes  characterized 
by  such  problems. 


A  School-Centered  Approach  to  Reducing  Crime 

The  long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime  falls  largely  outside  of 
the  law  enforcement  system.  It  requires  strengthening  those  basic  institutions  — 
the  family,  schools,  religious  institutions,  and  community  groups  —  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  instilling  values  and  creating  law-abiding  citizens. 

—  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  1993 

We  must  recognize  that  most  drug  problems  are  local  in  nature  and  that  most 
solutions  to  drug  problems  require  a  prolonged  partnership  among  citizen 
activists,  police  and  politicians.41 

—  The  Winnable  War 
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Because  so  much  criminal  activity  is  related  to  substance  abuse,  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  educate  students,  teachers,  and  the  community  at  large  about  the  downside 
of  drug  and  alcohol  use  is  essential  to  reducing  crime  among  the  young.  Because  law 
enforcement  alone  is  not  enough  to  prevent  juvenile  crime,  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals and  policymakers  must  look  beyond  the  nominal  judicial  apparatus  to  develop 
approaches  that  do  work  to  reduce  youth  crime. 

To  provide  direct  educational  services  to  the  two  hundred  schools  in  Bristol 
County,  my  office  has  organized  the  Bristol  Alliance,  a  nonprofit  foundation  that  is  a 
consortium  of  county  public  school  districts  that  have  banded  together  to  share  re- 
sources related  to  preventing  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in  young  people.  The  purpose 
of  the  Alliance  is  to  provide  educators  with  effective  training  and  support  programs 
to  achieve  their  goal. 

The  Alliance  brings  together  the  resources  of  public  education,  the  private  sector, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  in  a  joint  effort  targeted  at  preventing  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse  among  students.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  keeping  students  away 
from  drugs  and  alcohol  is  through  school-based  activities.  While  schools  today  are 
called  upon  to  take  on  more  and  more  social  responsibility,  working  with  the  district 
attorney's  office  offers  a  way  for  financially  strapped  educators  to  develop  effective 
ways  of  helping  students.  The  Alliance  began  providing  services  to  schools  during 
the  1991-1992  school  year  and  has  provided  more  than  200  programs  to  more  than 
80  schools  and  20,000  students  since  its  inception.  These  include  in-service  training 
programs  for  teachers  and  administrators,  presentations  to  parents  and  businesspeople 
about  how  to  recognize  and  deal  with  substance  abuse  problems,  basketball  and 
sports  exhibitions  with  an  antidrug  message,  mock  trials  that  increase  young  people's 
understanding  of  the  legal  consequences  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  to  help  schools  cope  with  violent  behavior. 


Staircase  Responses  to  Juvenile  Crime 


Education  programs  like  the  Bristol  Alliance  and  the  Alliance  Against  Racism  and 
Violence  that  operates  out  of  the  Norfolk  County  district  attorney's  office42  are  effec- 
tive in  helping  youngsters  thrive  through  adolescence,  but  education  programs  cannot 
reach  everyone.  The  next  level  of  response  should  present  first-time  offenders  with 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  a  permanent  record.  Judge  Robert  Kane's 
New  Bedford  program  gives  selected  adult  offenders  an  opportunity  to  receive  coun- 
seling and  education  services  instead  of  jail  sentences.  Juvenile  diversion  programs 
work  out  of  district  courts  and  provide  a  way  to  apply  some  sanctions  for  socially 
repugnant  behavior  while  giving  students  counseling  and  guidance.  Instead  of  pro- 
cessing a  young  person  through  the  court  system,  juvenile  diversion  provides  educa- 
tion and  support  services.  The  program  helps  young  defendants  cope  with  their 
problems  —  sexuality,  drugs  and  alcohol,  difficulties  at  home  and  in  school  —  and 
learn  how  to  make  good  choices  in  life.  There  has  been  remarkably  little  recidivism 
among  various  programs'  clients.43 

For  adolescents  who  do  not  respond  to  such  ministrations  and  continue  to  get  into 
trouble,  a  work  program  operated  out  of  district  courts  sometimes  can  be  effective. 
At  this  level,  juveniles  convicted  of  crimes  can  be  assigned  unpaid  work  in  public 
service  projects  as  part  of  their  probation.  The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has  stated, 
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"One  promising  possibility  [for  rehabilitation]  is  boot  camps.  Another  is  mandatory 
highly  structured  community  service  or  public  works  programs."44  The  last  step  be- 
fore being  tried  as  an  adult  is  commitment  to  a  DYS  facility  or  program.  These  range 
from  secure  facilities  where  freedom  is  greatly  restricted  to  less  onerous  programs. 
One  of  the  more  promising  approaches  involves  assigning  offenders  to  the  Forestry 
Program  in  Brewster,  Massachusetts,  which  helps  build  self-confidence  and  discipline 
among  participants. 

Beyond  these  programs  we  have  to  look  at  the  feasibility  of  developing  secure  in- 
stitutions that  give  young  offenders  a  measure  of  discipline  coupled  with  intensive 
education  and  life-building  skills.  While  we  should  shy  away  from  the  notion  of  the 
rigid  reform  schools  of  the  past,  as  responsible  citizens  and  public  leaders  we  must 
acknowledge  that  some  youngsters  who  repeatedly  get  in  trouble  need  more  support 
and  discipline  than  can  be  provided  through  the  present  system.  With  one-quarter  of 
our  children  being  born  to  single  mothers  and  with  many  of  our  cities  having  more 
than  10  percent  of  households  headed  by  single  mothers  with  children  under  eight- 
een, there  often  is  no  family  support  for  adolescents  who  run  afoul  of  the  law.45 

The  old  model  of  sending  a  child  home  to  be  loved,  nurtured,  and  rehabilitated 
by  the  family  simply  does  not  work  in  the  1990s.  It  makes  sense  to  utilize  unoccu- 
pied state  buildings  as  a  secure  environment  in  which  to  offer  experimental  projects. 
These  must  be  designed  to  supply  troubled  adolescents  with  the  educational,  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  and  psychological  help  they  need  if  we  are  to  prevent  juve- 
nile offenders  from  becoming  full-fledged  criminals.  Texas  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  25,000  new  prison  slots,  half  of  which  will  provide  concentrated 
substance  abuse  services  to  inmates,  including  youthful  offenders.46 

Since  taking  office  early  in  1991,  I  have  learned  much  about  criminal  behavior  and 
the  criminal  justice  system.  As  is  the  case  with  anyone  in  a  new  job,  I  had  to  move 
along  the  learning  curve,  picking  up  the  knowledge  I  needed  to  be  effective.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  few  surprises  along  the  way;  the  reality  of  running  a  district  attor- 
ney's office  generally  comported  with  my  vision  of  that  job.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
however,  I  have  witnessed  a  significant  increase  in  the  incidence  of  violent  crime 
committed  by  adolescents  who  should  be  in  a  classroom,  not  a  courtroom.  National 
and  state  trend  lines  confirm  my  observations.  While  these  people  will  be  prosecuted 
and  convicted  if  guilty,  the  court  has  remarkably  few  sentencing  options.  As  a  soci- 
ety, in  the  1980s,  we  "got  tough"  with  drug  and  other  offenders.  As  a  result,  we  used 
mandatory  sentences  to  jail  more  people.  In  the  1990s,  crime  continues  to  be  a  perni- 
cious problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  on  levels  other  than  mere  incarceration. 

In  some  ways,  the  challenge  of  improving  the  criminal  justice  system  is  similar  to 
that  of  reforming  public  education.  The  obvious,  easy  answers  —  building  more  jails, 
increasing  education  funding  —  have  not  produced  the  desired  results.  We  must  ex- 
plore nontraditional  approaches  to  solving  these  public  policy  problems.  We  know 
that  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  criminal  activity  in  the  first  instance;  that  is  where 
much  of  our  attention  should  be  focused.  School  is  the  logical  place  to  reach  young- 
sters, but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  throw  additional  burdens  on  educators  without 
giving  them  the  resources  necessary  to  success.  Programs  like  the  Bristol  Alliance 
and  the  school-oriented  youth  outreach  activities  of  other  district  attorneys  are  impor- 
tant in  reducing  crime,  and  they  should  be  replicated  and  encouraged.  A  key  element 
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of  these  programs  is  that  they  bring  their  own  resources  into  the  schools.  By  having 
the  education  and  criminal  justice  systems  work  more  closely  together,  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  criminal  activity  among  the  young,  which  will  help  our  schools  better 
meet  the  enormous  challenge  of  preparing  all  our  children  to  succeed  and  prosper.  **- 
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"Local  school  boards  will  not  set  a  high  quality  standard. 
They  dare  not  flunk  any  large  fraction  of  students  because 
they  could  not  get  elected.  They  don  't  dare  set  a  high 
quality  standard  because  they  must  compete  with  local 
towns  in  terms  of  lower  tax  rate.  " 

—  Lester  Thurow 
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The  Suffolk  Correctional 

County  Sheriff's  Education 

Department  Program 


Robert  C.  Rufo,  J.D.,  M.P.A. 
Stefan  F  LoBuglio,  M.P.R 


This  article  describes  the  Sheriff's  Department  correctional  education  programs  at 
the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction  and  Jail.  It  points  out  the  tremendous  need 
for  educational  services  given  that  more  than  60  percent  of  those  incarcerated  in 
these  institutions  are  high  school  drop-outs,  and  a  much  higher  percentage  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  Because  95  percent  of  those  incarcerated  at  this  facility  will  return 
to  their  communities  within  three  years,  educating  prisoners  serves  as  a  constructive 
and  cost-effective  means  of  preventing  recidivism  and  an  effective  investment  in 
public  safety.  The  authors  also  discusses  the  new  Mandatory  Literacy  Law,  which 
essentially  links  literacy  with  parole  and  other  institutional  privileges.  Finally,  the 
article  suggests  that  the  success  of  these  tightly  controlled  and  highly  structured  pro- 
grams may  provide  important  lessons  for  those  charged  with  repairing  the  broken- 
down  Boston  public  school  system. 


Imagine  a  classroom  filled  with  the  collective  failures  of  the  Boston  public  school 
system.  Practically  every  student  in  this  room  has  the  potential  for  violence;  most 
students  have  either  dropped  out  or  been  expelled  from  high  school.  A  random  look 
through  student  records  reveals  a  common  history  of  crime,  drug  addiction,  and 
family  instability. 

Now  imagine  a  classroom  where  disciplinary  problems  are  rare.  The  students  are 
clean,  straight,  and  sober.  Instead  of  breaking  into  fights,  students  engage  in  com- 
petition for  the  privilege  of  tutoring  one  another  in  class.  In  the  event  of  an  infraction 
of  the  rules,  teachers  wield  ultimate  authority  in  determining  whether  a  student  stays 
or  goes. 

As  widely  divergent  as  these  classrooms  seem,  they  are  one  and  the  same  at  the 
Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction,  where  the  only  admission  requirements  are 
a  mug  shot  and  a  criminal  conviction.  At  the  House,  nearly  six  hundred  inmates  at- 
tend adult  basic  education  classes  in  subjects  ranging  from  basic  literacy  skills  to 
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college-level  business.  Another  hundred  detainees  are  enrolled  in  similar  courses  at 
the  Suffolk  County  Jail,  the  House  of  Correction's  sister  facility. 

The  commitment  to  education  of  the  Sheriff's  Department,  which  runs  the  pro- 
gram, is  underscored  almost  the  minute  an  inmate  presses  his  or  her  fingertips  to 
an  inkpad,  when  tests  are  administered  to  determine  the  individual's  education  level. 
Those  assessed  as  functionally  illiterate  must  attend  literacy  classes  or  risk  parole 
denial  under  Chapter  452  of  the  Acts  of  1991,  also  known  as  the  new  Mandatory  Lit- 
eracy Law.1  In  addition  to  teaching  nonreaders  the  basics  of  reading  and  writing,  the 
educational  program  awards  over  one  hundred  twenty-five  high  school  general 
equivalency  diplomas  (GEDs)  annually  and  enrolls  dozens  of  students  in  its  college 
program.  With  these  and  other  services  offered  to  more  than  seventeen  hundred  male 
and  female  inmates  at  the  Jail  and  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Sheriff's  Department 
educational  program  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams in  Massachusetts. 

In  an  age  when  many  are  clamoring  for  stiffer  prison  sentences  and  reinstatement 
of  the  death  penalty,  and  public  safety  is  increasingly  equated  with  a  handgun  stashed 
in  the  nightstand,  teaching  convicted  criminals  to  read  and  write,  not  to  mention  pro- 
viding them  with  college  courses,  is  hardly  a  political  mandate.  Yet  educating  prison- 
ers is  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  cost-effective  means  of  preventing  recidivism, 
which  is  directly  and  vitally  linked  to  public  safety. 

Furthermore,  the  success  rate  generated  by  the  tightly  controlled  and  highly  struc- 
tured education  program  in  the  Sheriff's  Department  provides  important  lessons 
for  those  charged  with  fixing  the  broken-down  Boston  public  school  system.  While 
the  prison's  format  is  not  offered  as  an  exact  prototype,  many  of  its  elements  could 
be  replicated  through  appropriate  adaptation  to  the  school  system.  The  following  is 
a  brief  exploration  of  the  education  program's  potential  not  only  to  enhance  the 
safety  of  Boston  neighborhoods,  but  also  to  enhance  the  learning  experience  of  its 
schoolchildren. 


Prison  Education:  An  Investment  in  Public  Safety 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  a  tough 
law-and-order  stance,  stated  that  prison  should  provide  an  experience  as  close  as 
possible  to  "a  tour  through  Hell."  By  the  same  token,  it  is  also  not  uncommon,  in 
these  times  of  economic  hardship,  for  some  to  question  the  necessity  of  educating 
prison  inmates  when  public  school  systems  do  such  a  poor  job  of  educating  law- 
abiding  students. 

While  it  is  politically  tempting  to  capitalize  on  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  "lock 
'em  up  and  throw  away  the  key,"  to  do  so  would  be  to  overlook  some  compelling 
facts,  particularly  as  applied  to  a  house  of  correction  like  the  one  in  Suffolk  County. 
In  such  a  relatively  short-term  medium-security  facility,  95  percent  of  the  inmate 
population  will  be  back  on  the  street  in  three  years  or  less.  At  least  60  percent  are 
high  school  drop-outs,  and  a  far  greater  percentage  test  as  functionally  illiterate. 
Undergoing  a  "tour  through  Hell"  without  any  attempt  to  correct  these  severe  educa- 
tional deficits  or  provide  job  skills  hardly  serves  as  a  recipe  for  turning  inmates  into 
upstanding  citizens. 
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So  while  the  facility's  primary  and  undisputed  purpose  is  to  incarcerate  offenders, 
the  operative  philosophy  of  the  correctional  education  program  is  that  "doing  time" 
doesn't  have  to  mean  wasting  time.  To  this  end.  the  department  offers  an  extensive 
array  of  courses  and  programs  to  support  its  four  major  goals:  to  provide  literacy  in- 
struction for  those  assessed  as  functionally  illiterate:  to  prepare  students  for  a  high 
school  diploma  or  a  GED:  to  assist  students  who  have  such  diplomas  prepare  for  and 
enroll  in  college  programs:  and  to  teach  students  employable  skills  and  help  them  de- 
fine career  objectives. 

This  philosophy  serves  not  only  the  individual  inmates  but  the  larger  Boston  com- 
munity to  which  these  inmates  will  inevitably  return.  Instead  of  menacing  anew  city 
neighborhoods  and  businesses  on  their  release,  inmates  educated  and  redirected  by 
their  correctional  experience  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  rebuilding  their  communities. 
For  some  inmates,  the  correctional  education  program  is  their  last  chance  to  develop 
literacy  skills  and  earn  GEDs.  prerequisites  for  employment,  college,  and  the  success- 
ful transition  back  into  working  society.  In  this  way,  the  correctional  facilities  and 
educational  programs  help  rejuvenate  surrounding  neighborhoods,  serving  as  a  posi- 
tive and  contributing  influence  on  community  institutions. 

For  those  who  would  begrudge  the  use  of  their  tax  dollars  to  educate  prisoners, 
correctional  education  programs  can  be  justified  economically.  Given  that  it  costs 
upward  of  S25.000  to  incarcerate  one  inmate,  the  educational  programs  need  have 
only  a  minimal  success  rate  at  deterring  future  crimes  and  incarcerations  to  justify 
their  modest  funding.  At  S500  per  inmate  served,  the  SI  million  cost  of  running  the 
educational  programs  at  the  House  and  Jail  would  be  covered  if  just  forty  of  the  two 
thousand  students  enrolled  annually  are  deterred  from  returning  to  the  facility.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  effective  correctional  education  programs  have  significantly 
reduced  recidivism  rates  by  66  percent.2 

Five  hundred  dollars  also  goes  a  long  way  toward  assisting  correctional  officers  to 
better  manage  and  control  inmates.  At  a  very  basic  level,  the  educational  program 
helps  purposefully  fill  almost  half  the  time  of  the  inmates.  Students  attending  educa- 
tional programs  present  fewer  disciplinary  problems  than  nonparticipants:  not  only 
are  they  focused  on  positive  goals,  but  they  understand  that  disciplinary  action  may 
lead  to  the  revocation  of  their  education  privileges.  Also,  the  Mandatory  Literacy 
Law  allows  the  education  department  to  tap  into  an  inmate-generated  fund  to  cover 
some  basic  material  and  instruction  expenses  for  the  literacy  program.  Representing 
just  2  percent  of  the  Sheriff's  Department  S50  million  annual  budget,  the  education 
program  provides  multiple  benefits  to  inmates,  correctional  staff,  and  the  public. 


Education  Program 

Setting  and  Organization 

Barely  one  mile  from  Boston's  financial  district,  the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  Jail  provide  dramatic  departures  from  the  rat-infested  mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury buildings  they  replaced.  Featured  in  the  May  25.  1991.  edition  of  Time 
magazine,  these  facilities  incorporate  the  new  "direct  supervision"  philosophy  of  in- 
mate management  and  were  designed  for  maximize  safety,  order,  rehabilitative  pro- 
gramming, and  staff  working  conditions.  Among  the  largest  correctional  facilities  in 
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the  state,  the  Jail  and  House  provide  for  the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  453  pretrial 
detainees  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  county-sentenced  inmates,  respectively. 

Tight  security  makes  it  impossible  for  inmates  to  forget  that  they  are  behind  bars; 
nevertheless,  both  facilities  provide  educational  settings  conducive  to  learning.  At  the 
House,  the  larger  of  the  two  facilities,  the  education  program  utilizes  a  modern  three- 
thousand-square-foot  library  and  nineteen  classrooms  —  four  with  attached  labs  — 
and  offers  vocational  and  industry  programs  in  a  large  shop  area.  The  Jail  program 
space,  while  smaller,  is  similarly  laid  out. 

With  a  dedicated  staff  of  more  than  twenty  teachers,  two  administrators,  and  doz- 
ens of  committed  volunteers  from  the  community  and  area  universities,  the  Sheriff's 
Department  offers  in  excess  of  fifty  education  classes  weekdays  and  evenings  in  the 
House  of  Correction  and  the  Jail.  As  detailed  below,  these  classes  include  several  lev- 
els of  basic  literacy  instruction,  including  English  as  a  second  language,  GED  pre- 
paratory classes,  and  a  vocational  program  in  drafting,  computers,  printing,  carpentry, 
and  manicuring.  A  new  and  promising  development,  in  collaboration  with  Roxbury 
Community  College,  is  the  House  of  Correction's  evening  college  program  taught  by 
RCC  faculty  members  who  offer  courses  in  business  management. 

The  Mandatory  Literacy  Law  in  Action 

Implementation  of  the  Mandatory  Literacy  Law  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Sher- 
iff's Department's  education  program.  In  Suffolk  County,  as  well  as  nationally,  no 
fewer  than  75  percent  of  incarcerated  adult  males  are  functionally  illiterate.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  drops  dramatically  from  50  percent  for  those 
released  directly  to  the  street  from  penal  institutions  to  16  to  18  percent  for  those 
who  have  participated  in  structured  work-release  programs  prior  to  release.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  inmates  lack  the  literacy  skills  necessary  to  truly  qualify  for  work-re- 
lease positions. 

The  Mandatory  Literacy  Law  addresses  this  problem  head-on.  Modeled  after  Vir- 
ginia's highly  touted  No  Read,  No  Parole  program,  the  law  requires  inmates  to  dem- 
onstrate a  mastery  of  basic  literacy  skills  as  a  primary  factor  for  parole  consideration. 
All  inmates  entering  the  House  of  Correction  are  given  an  orientation  tour  of  the  fa- 
cility's educational  programs  and  an  explanation  of  the  participatory  requirements  of 
the  literacy  law.  They  are  then  administered  a  standardized  test,  and  if  assessed  as 
functionally  illiterate  —  as  measured  by  a  reading  score  below  eighth-grade  level  — 
they  fall  under  the  scope  of  the  law  and  must  participate  in  one  of  several  literacy 
programs.  Inmates  refusing  to  test  or  to  participate  in  programming  are  immediately 
placed  in  disciplinary  units  and  acquire  negative  institutional  reports  that  are  filed 
with  the  parole  board. 

Once  enrolled  in  class,  students  receive  comprehensive  instruction  tailored  to  their 
individual  needs.  Non-native  English  speakers  may  enroll  in  an  ESL  class;  learning 
disabled  or  delayed  students  may  take  advantage  of  outside-funded  special  education 
and  Chapter  I  programs;  other  programs  are  also  available.  Exercises  are  tailored  to 
the  level  of  the  students  and  range  from  their  learning  to  sound  out  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  reading  newspapers. 

Instructors  use  both  a  competency-based  curriculum  —  a  step-by-step  skill- 
building  approach  —  or  a  whole-life  curriculum  —  an  approach  in  which  students 
are  encouraged  to  put  aside  their  inhibitions  and  work  on  their  skill  deficits  after 
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attempting  to  complete  whole  assignments.  There  is  heavy  dependence  on  inmate  tu- 
tors who  work  one  on  one  with  other  inmates  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  law  also  allows  county  institutions  to  tap  an  inmate- 
funded  account  called  the  General  Welfare  Fund  to  expand  their  literacy  programs. 
Prior  to  the  law,  this  fund  —  generated  through  inmate  telephone  surcharges  and  re- 
stricted in  use  to  items  and  services  directly  benefiting  inmates  —  was  largely  spent 
on  weight  and  strength-building  machines.  The  literacy  law  has  changed  the  focus  of 
this  fund  to  improve  the  mind  rather  than  the  body,  providing  literacy  programs  with 
a  steady  stream  of  supplies,  materials,  and  instructional  services. 

By  linking  literacy  to  parole  and  institutional  privileges,  the  literacy  law  prevents 
the  early  release  of  inmates  who  fail  to  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  change  and  ad- 
dress their  educational  deficits  while  in  prison. 

GED  Preparatory  Program 

"My  ambition  is  to  earn  money  the  righteous  way  and  to  help  move  my  mother 
and  sister  out  of  the  city." 

"My  ambition  is  to  get  my  GED  and  to  go  to  college  and  to  make  my  mother 
proud  of  me  —  I  would  be  the  first  in  my  family  to  attend." 

"My  ambition  is  to  be  a  cook  ...  to  own  my  own  business  ...  to  be  a  hair 
stylist  ...  to  help  young  people  avoid  my  mistakes." 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  inmate  responses  on  the  essay  section  of  a  general 
education  development  test,  known  more  familiarly  as  the  GED,  administered  at  the 
House  of  Correction.  In  these  essays  and  in  their  discussions  with  staff,  many  in- 
mates point  to  education,  and  to  the  GED  in  particular,  as  an  escape  ladder  out  of 
their  circumstances,  as  compared  to  the  greased  pole  of  crime,  substance  abuse,  and 
lack  of  opportunity  that  keeps  them  sliding  back  into  jail.  The  writing  samples  are  a 
stirring  reminder  that  prisoners,  perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  despised  class  of  indi- 
viduals in  our  society,  can  cherish  values  and  ambitions  not  too  different  from  those 
of  society's  mainstream. 

Developed  to  assist  returning  World  War  II  veterans  enter  college  after  their  high 
school  careers  were  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  GED  test  provides  high  school  drop- 
outs with  an  equivalency  diploma  that  enables  them  to  enroll  in  college,  qualify  for 
jobs,  and  enlist  in  the  military.  In  urban  areas  with  high  drop-out  rates  from  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  the  GED  is  often  the  last  chance  for  some  to  earn  a  diploma  and  to 
advance  professionally  and  academically. 

Upward  of  two  hundred  inmates  are  enrolled  in  the  GED  preparatory  programs 
offered  by  the  Sheriff's  Department  at  any  one  time,  and  close  to  three  hundred  GED 
tests  are  administered  yearly,  making  the  House  of  Correction  one  of  the  largest  test 
sites  in  the  state.  The  classes,  taught  one  on  one  and  in  small  groups,  prepare  inmates 
for  all  five  sections  of  the  test,  and  particularly  in  writing  and  math,  which  tend  to  be 
inmates'  weakest  skill  areas.  An  annual  passing  rate  of  50  to  70  percent  holds  prom- 
ise for  a  larger  number  of  inmates  to  earn  money  the  "righteous  way"  on  their  release. 

The  College  Program 

In  the  hectic  pace  of  the  world  today,  there  is  no  time  for  meditation,  or  for  deep 
thought.  A  prisoner  has  time  that  he  can  put  to  good  use.  I'd  put  prison  second  to 
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college  as  the  best  place  for  a  man  to  go  if  he  needs  to  do  some  thinking.  If  he's 
motivated,  in  prison  he  can  change  his  life. 

—  Malcolm  X,  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X 

While  many  places  are  far  preferable  to  prison  for  "deep  thought,"  the  House  of 
Correction's  newly  developed  college  program  is  indeed  an  opportunity  for  prisoners 
to  change  their  lives.  Launched  in  January  1993  in  collaboration  with  Roxbury  Com- 
munity College,  the  program  provides  inmates  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  college 
credits  and  to  enter  a  degree-granting  program. 

Since  the  average  sentence  at  the  House  of  Correction  is  ten  months,,  the  college 
program  is  designed  to  assist  inmates  to  begin  their  college  career  in  prison  and  to 
complete  their  degree  outside.  The  program  takes  inmates  through  the  complete  appli- 
cation and  registration  process;  taught  by  RCC  faculty  members,  they  attend  courses 
four  nights  a  week  for  three  hours  each  night.  In  response  to  student  interest  and  the 
needs  of  the  surrounding  community,  the  college  program  offers  courses  aimed  at  ful- 
filling an  associate  in  science  degree  in  business  management.  Courses  are  offered  in 
management  theory,  small  business  management,  sociology,  and  speech. 

Rather  than  being  a  stand-alone  program,  the  college  curriculum  complements 
and  extends  the  existing  correctional  adult  basic  education  program  by  motivating 
inmates  to  earn  the  GED.  As  an  example,  the  first  class  in  the  college  program  in- 
cluded inmates  who  entered  the  facility  as  high  school  drop-outs  and  have  now 
earned  twelve  credits  toward  a  college  degree.  Their  pride  in  this  achievement  has 
done  much  to  bolster  their  self-confidence,  and  they  speak  of  their  plans  to  enter 
college  after  serving  their  sentences. 

A  final  innovative  twist  to  the  college  program  is  the  education  department's  plan 
to  develop  an  on-site  college  program  for  Sheriff's  Department  employees  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  training  department.  The  potential  benefits  extend  beyond  the  invest- 
ment in  staffs'  career  development  and  include  mitigating  the  natural  resentment  that 
arises  from  convicted  criminals'  enjoying  the  benefit  of  higher  education  while  cor- 
rectional staff  lack  college  degrees.  A  quality  college  program  for  employees  serves 
to  convert  correctional  staff  into  stakeholders  in  the  success  of  the  education  program. 

Vocational  Education  and  Industries  Program 

The  Vocational  Education  and  Industries  program  offers  inmates  skills,  training, 
and  experience  helpful  in  developing  career  goals  and  landing  entry-level  jobs  on 
release.  Since  1991  the  department  has  offered  courses  in  microcomputer  applica- 
tions, including  word  processing,  spreadsheet  analysis,  and  data  entry,  and  a  drafting 
program.  Both  these  programs  are  being  updated  through  new  equipment  and  mate- 
rial purchases. 

The  department  has  brought  on  line  a  state-of-the-art  printing  program  that  teaches 
all  aspects  of  the  trade,  including  new  developments  in  desktop  publishing  and  photo- 
copying technology.  Also,  a  brand-new  carpentry  program  teaches  basic  woodwork- 
ing and  construction  techniques.  Finally,  a  manicuring  program  has  graduated  more 
than  twenty-five  female  inmates  and  helped  them  obtain  a  state  license  in  cosmetol- 
ogy. For  most  of  these  programs,  a  related  "industry"  component  provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  and  experience  to  apply  their  new  skills  to  fulfill  the  institu- 
tional needs  of  the  Sheriff's  Department.  For  example,  the  carpentry  class  had  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  construction  skills  by  building  a  small  structure  to  shelter 
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the  Sheriff's  Department's  canine  unit.  Future  vocational  offerings  under  considera- 
tion include  culinary  arts,  recycling,  and  janitorial  programs. 

Library  Program 

The  Suffolk  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  both  contain  modern  libraries  that 
circulate  thousands  of  donated  books  and  materials  throughout  the  facilities.  At  the 
House,  the  education  department  has  begun  library  programs  to  encourage  reading 
and  to  assist  inmates  in  developing  personal  achievement  plans  to  use  their  time 
in  prison  constructively.  One  of  the  library  courses,  "The  Jail  That  Changed  My 
Life,"  offers  inmates  inspirational  readings  from  autobiographies  of  ex-convicts 
who  transformed  themselves  while  in  prison.  Another  course,  "African  World 
and  Culture,"  teaches  African-American  inmates  about  their  rich  cultural  and  philo- 
sophical traditions. 

Substance  Abuse 

Considering  that  nearly  80  percent  of  inmates  have  drug  and  alcohol  addictions, 
these  programs  might  very  well  be  exercises  in  futility  were  it  not  for  the  institution's 
unwavering  commitment  to  an  extensive  substance  abuse  program.  Students  enrolled 
in  daytime  educational  classes  often  attend  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Narcotics  Anony- 
mous, Al-Anon,  and  other  twelve-step  programs  in  the  evenings,  or  participate  in 
a  nationally  recognized  substance  abuse  treatment/recovery  living  unit.  Social 
service  department  caseworkers  also  lead  counseling  programs  in  AIDS  awareness, 
violence  prevention,  with  a  focus  on  domestic  violence,  parenting,  life  skills,  and 
job  readiness. 


Lessons  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools 


Despite  the  vast  and  obvious  differences  between  the  two  institutions,  the  Sheriff's 
Department  can  teach  important  lessons  to  the  Boston  public  school  system  about 
effectively  managing  disruptive  and  at-risk  students.  These  lessons  are  especially  im- 
portant in  stemming  the  tide  of  high  school  drop-outs  "graduating"  into  the  state's 
prison  system  rather  than  into  college. 

While  the  correctional  education  program  enjoys  the  unique  benefit  of  a  student 
body  that  is  well  fed,  well  rested,  sober,  drug-free,  and  undistracted  by  street  life, 
not  to  mention  the  benefit  of  supervision  provided  by  more  than  one  thousand  cor- 
rectional officers,  most  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  the  program  are  replicable 
within  the  city  schools.  The  success  of  the  Jail  and  House  correctional  programs  viv- 
idly demonstrates  the  importance  for  all  educational  institutions  of  developing  a  clear 
educational  mission  tailored  to  varying  academic  levels.  Other  critical  factors  neces- 
sary to  reaching  students  with  deficient  academic  backgrounds  include  innovative 
management,  unwavering  institutional  support,  a  safe  and  orderly  learning  environ- 
ment, a  dedicated  and  flexible  faculty,  a  small  teacher-to-student  ratio,  and  a  lean  and 
supportive  administrative  staff. 

Enhancing  public  safety  by  assisting  inmates  to  acquire  the  necessary  education 
and  skills  to  lead  independent,  productive,  and  law-abiding  lives  serves  as  the  main 
mission  of  the  Sheriff's  Department  educational  program.  As  previously  noted,  the 
program  goals  complement  the  department's  larger  public  safety  role  in  providing  for 
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the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  inmates.  With  regard  to  institutional  support,  the 
educational  program  enjoys  a  far  higher  level  of  support  and  commitment  than  most 
similar  programs  in  other  correctional  facilities.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  em- 
phasis on  training  programs  for  both  correctional  and  educational  staff,  and  the  vis- 
ible leadership  role  of  the  sheriff  in  drafting  the  state's  Mandatory  Literacy  Law. 

Concerning  the  learning  environment,  the  educational  and  administrative  staff  play 
a  principal  role  in  creating  a  safe  and  controlled  atmosphere  in  concert  with  the  vis- 
ible presence  of  correctional  officers.  Teachers  have  wide  authority  to  dismiss  lacka- 
daisical and  disruptive  students.  While  inmates  earn  "good-time  credit"  —  time  off 
their  sentences  —  for  attending  school,  the  education  department's  strict  guidelines 
require  inmates  to  attend  all  scheduled  classes  and  complete  homework  assignments 
in  order  to  receive  even  one  day's  credit.  The  strict  policy  has  had  the  effect  of 
ferreting  out  nonserious  students  from  the  program,  which  is  important  to  wait-listed 
inmates  who  wish  to  take  the  classes.  Furthermore,  in  a  1993  survey,  practically  100 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program  reported  that  the  desire  to  improve 
themselves  was  the  principal  motivating  factor  behind  their  participation  in  the 
school. 

Fortunately,  the  department  faculty  spends  very  little  time  on  disciplinary  matters 
and  is  able  to  devote  its  efforts  to  instructing  inmates  and  shaping  the  educational 
program.  The  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  certified  in  K-12,  are  highly  dedicated  to 
their  work.  One  grateful  student  confided  to  his  teacher  days  before  his  discharge 
that  she  "made  being  in  prison  bearable."  The  credit  for  the  success  of  the  program 
belongs  in  large  part  to  these  teachers,  who  are  encouraged  to  experiment  and  intro- 
duce new  curricula  and  programs  into  their  classrooms  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. These  needs  are  constantly  changing  in  an  open-cycle,  as  opposed  to  a 
semester-based,  program  in  which  new  students  are  continually  entering  classes 
throughout  the  year.  In  classes  ranging  from  eight  to  fourteen  students,  the  teachers 
are  able  to  provide  valuable  one-on-one  tutoring  as  well  as  group  instruction. 

Finally,  the  teachers  are  major  stakeholders  in  the  development  of  new  programs. 
They  write  grant  proposals,  organize  conferences,  and  assist  in  the  hiring  of  new 
staff.  Working  in  concert  with  the  small  and  supportive  administrative  staff,  the  teach- 
ers share  much  of  the  responsibility  for  charting  the  direction  of  the  entire  correc- 
tional education  program. 

Doing  time  does  not  have  to  mean  wasting  time.  In  the  highly  structured  and  regi- 
mented program  at  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  Jail,  where  education  is  consid- 
ered a  privilege  and  not  an  entitlement  to  abuse,  inmates  are  learning  to  learn.  And 
just  as  important  for  the  neighborhoods  these  inmates  will  call  home  when  they  are 
released,  they  are  learning  to  plan  for  employment  or  even  continuing  their  education. 

The  success  of  the  Suffolk  County  Sheriff's  Correctional  Education  Program  re- 
futes the  belief  that  these  prisoners,  in  many  cases  the  worst  the  Boston  public 
schools  have  to  offer,  are  uneducable.  The  city's  school  system  can  emulate  the 
prison  school  system  in  far  more  positive  ways  than  barring  windows  and  locking 
doors.  With  strong  and  creative  leadership,  firm  institutional  support,  and  a  dedicated 
and  flexible  teaching  and  administrative  staff,  effective  educational  programs  can 
thrive  even  in  the  most  adverse  environments  —  whether  in  prison  or  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult public  school  setting.  **■ 
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Notes 

1.  This  law  was  written  and  ushered  through  the  legislative  process  by  Suffolk  County 
Sheriff  Robert  C.  Rufo  in  1991. 

2.  "Correlating  Higher  Education  with  Reduced  Recidivism,"  Journal  of  Correctional 
Education,  May  1990. 
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"Public  education  is  not  perceived  by  elected  officials  as 
having  a  "constituency. "  It  is  easy  [for  politicians]  to  talk 
about  it;  but,  in  facty  in  the  inner  sanctums  of  making 
decisions  and  setting  priorities,  education  is  not  perceived 
as  having  a  strong  constituency.  Our  attempt  is  to  bring 
business  leaders  together  with  educators  to  form  a  joint 
constituency. " 

—  Jack  Rennie 
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A  Thoughtful 
Approach  to  Public 
Education  Reform 


John  C.  Rennie 


This  article  restates  the  underlying  rationale  for  the  importance  of  high-quality  K-12 
public  education.  The  author  describes  some  of  the  difficulties  reformers  encounter 
in  engendering  support  for  and  determining  the  most  cogent  elements  of  reform.  The 
differences  between  the  aims  and  capabilities  of  school-business  partnerships,  which 
essentially  assist  the  current  system,  and  systemic  reform,  which  aims  to  change  the 
system,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for  Education. 
Rennie  summarizes  the  process  followed  by  MBAE  in  developing  a  framework  for 
reform  and  meeting  its  objectives. 


Backdrop  to  Reform 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  public  education  in  New  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  is  at  a  critical  crossroad.  This  marvelous  system  began  with  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1635,  was  praised  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  revitalized 
by  Horace  Mann  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  produced,  in  this  century,  a  culture 
and  economy  unmatched  in  history.  But  it  is  now  in  trouble.  Public  education's  many 
and  continuing  successes  are  being  eroded  by  changes  outside  the  system  itself  and 
by  an  incapability  or  unwillingness  to  adjust  to  change  from  within. 

At  the  center  of  this  crossroad  are  50  million  U.S.  children  and  many  millions  to 
come.  Their  chances  to  seek  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  at  risk 
because  they  rely  on  preceding  generations  to  live  up  to  an  unspoken  but  real  inter- 
generational  "compact,"  which  would  ensure  that  the  youngsters  are  taken  care  of 
and  afforded  true  opportunities  to  develop  their  talents  and  abilities,  to  have  a  real 
chance  of  achieving  the  American  dream  and  making  contributions  to  society.  Their 
offspring,  in  turn,  would  enjoy  the  same  opportunities. 

These  children,  our  future,  cannot  vote  and  therefore  have  no  direct  political 
power.  They  rely  on  other  segments  of  the  populace  to  provide  the  basic  necessities 

John  C.  Rennie,  chairman,  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for  Education,  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Pacer  Systems,  Inc. 
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of  life,  including  a  decent  education.  We  are  doing  a  poor  job:  a  child  in  the  United 
States  is  six  times  more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  than  an  adult  older  than  sixty-five. 
Every  day  millions  of  children  in  school  are  undernourished  and  insufficiently  rested. 
Too  many  of  them  are  subject  to  being  stereotyped  into  failure  or  are  nameless  "atten- 
dees" personally  unknown  to  any  adult  in  the  school  they  attend. 

In  better  schools  in  more  affluent  surroundings,  parents  exhibit  misplaced  and 
misguided  complacency,  believing  that  their  schools  are  effective  and  their  children 
well  prepared.  Complacency,  sometimes  accompanied  by  apathy,  often  translates 
into  benign  neglect;  other  aspects  of  life  are  given  higher  priorities.  This  meshes 
well  with  adult  tendencies  toward  self-centeredness  and  short-term  horizons;  em- 
phasis is  on  the  here  and  now,  not  the  future,  and  commonweal  is  an  increasingly 
rare  commodity. 

How  can  this  impasse  be  overcome?  First  and  foremost  we  must  realize  and  be- 
lieve that  we  can  reverse  these  trends  and  rebuild  America's  schools  to  their  past 
preeminence.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  truly  grasp  the  elements  of  the  task 
before  us,  and  promote  understanding  among  our  colleagues,  communities,  and 
constituencies. 

•  Understanding  the  central  importance  of  education  to  the  nation's  society, 
security,  and  economic  well-being; 

•  Understanding  that  educational  improvement  does  not  result  simply  from  chang- 
ing attitudes,  from  "turning  our  minds  to  it,"  but  rather  requires  years  of  effort 
directed  to  the  development  of  programs  and  techniques  to  impart  knowledge, 
skills,  and  know-how  to  children; 

•  Understanding  that  the  true  solutions  to  this  challenge  must  provide  for  all 
children,  not  just  the  easiest  to  handle  and  the  most  willing  and  able  to  learn; 

•  Understanding  that  "quick  fixes"  and  partway  solutions  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ment, that  only  comprehensive  change  and  significant  investment  are  needed. 
This  investment  must  involve  not  only  funding,  but  consistent  commitment  and 
caring  and  extraordinary  volunteer  efforts  by  people  outside  the  traditional 
school  system. 

Short  of  national  defense,  one  is  hard  pressed  to  find  a  more  vital  mission  or  role 
for  government  and  the  citizenry.  Historically  and  constitutionally,  most  aspects  of 
this  mission  have  been  delegated  to  the  individual  states.  But  while  they  have  this 
responsibility,  other  parts  of  society  must  assist  state  government  in  bringing  about 
needed  change.  Indeed,  as  is  often  true  in  large  bureaucracies,  the  change  agent  or 
catalyst  may  have  to  come  from  outside  the  system. 

In  1988,  a  group  of  business  executives  organized  the  Massachusetts  Business 
Alliance  for  Education  (MBAE),  which  assumed  a  catalytic  role.  This  article  summa- 
rizes their  rationale,  the  process  by  which  they  responded  to  the  challenge,  and 
how  they  created  movement  toward  enactment  of  sweeping  reform  and  improvement 
of  Massachusetts's  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  system. 


MBAE  Rationale  —  Why  Reform? 


For  some  time,  evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  U.S.  leadership  in  many  eco- 
nomic areas  has  deteriorated.  This  long-term  trend  has  developed  because  of  many 
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factors,  some  related  to  actions  by  countries  that  have  emerged  as  aggressive  competi- 
tors in  global  arenas,  others  related  to  the  reordering  of  priories  of  public  policies 
and  societal/demographic  changes  within  our  country.  It  is  clear  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  contributing  to  our  difficulties  has  been  the  gradual  slide  of 
the  public  schools'  performance,  relevance,  and  effectiveness.  This  degradation  has 
come  about  because  of  inability  or  failure  of  the  educational  system  to  cope  with  and 
react  to  change  and  because  the  net  effect  of  many  federal,  state,  and  local  policies 
has  been  massive  neglect  coupled  with  overregulation  of  the  system  that  develops  the 
raw  material,  the  human  capital  which  is  the  central  element  of  the  nation's  future,  its 
children.  As  newscaster  Tom  Brokaw  commented  in  a  TV  documentary  on  schools,  it 
is  at  least  as  equally  true  that  we  have  let  the  schools  down  as  that  society  has  been 
let  down  by  the  public  education  system. 

It  is  just  as  clear  that  these  trends  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  cultural  and 
economic  future,  indeed  the  very  security  of  the  country,  depends  on  the  nation's  re- 
solve and  willingness  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  indifference  of  decades  to  mount  a 
massive  and  immediate  effort  to  regain  world  leadership  in  education.  Why  must 
education  be  such  a  central  focus  in  America's  resurgence?  Because  the  overarching 
needs  are  to  increase  productivity,  relieve  pressures  on  various  other  social  support 
systems  and  institutions,  and  help  those  elements  of  the  economy  which  are  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  change  and  international  competition,  all  of  which  requires  major 
contributions  by  the  public  education  system.  Good  education  relieves  pressure  on 
other  social  support  systems;  a  weak  education  system  stresses  all  other  systems  and 
services,  including  industry.  In  short,  public  education  is  central  to  America's  quality 
of  life  and  economic  future. 

Recognition  of  this  crisis  at  the  federal  level  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  set  of  national  goals  aimed  at  reestablishing  America's  public  education  system  as 
second  to  none  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

Meeting  these  goals  is  a  daunting  undertaking  because,  unlike  most  other  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  welcomes  cultural  diversity,  independence  of  thought,  and 
regional  differences.  These  facets  of  our  society  forge  the  strength  and  fabric  of  the 
country,  but  make  achievement  of  broad  education  goals  difficult  to  bring  about 
through  nationwide  policies.  So  while  the  establishment  of  national  goals  is  im- 
portant in  expressing  a  leadership  focus,  implementation  of  meaningful  change 
in  public  education  falls  to  smaller  jurisdictions,  namely,  individual  state  and  local 
school  districts. 

Serious  systemic  reform  must  be  initiated  at  the  state  level.  Recognized  through- 
out the  nation's  history,  this  is  the  underlying  reason  that  the  direction  and  administra- 
tion of  public  education  have  been  left  largely  to  the  states.  It  is  at  the  state  level  that 
leadership  for  system  improvement  must  emerge.  Too  often,  however,  state  leaders 
have  avoided  taking  this  responsibility  seriously,  leaving  local  school  districts  to  their 
own  devices  in  reckoning  with  mounting  difficulties  without  direction  or  support. 


Reform-related  Observations 


Most  adult  Americans  have  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education,  but  for  many  the 
reasons  for  its  importance  are  fuzzy  and  obsolete  because  they  are  based  on  a  recol- 
lection of  the  world  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years  ago.  They  think  they  know  why 
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education  is  important,  but  most  people  don't  fully  perceive  the  significance  of  the 
following: 

•  The  impact  of  societal  and  demographic  changes  on  the  operation  of  schools 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  student  population; 

•  The  changing  world  of  work  and  the  increasing  demands  for  knowledge  and 
skills  characteristic  of  jobs  at  all  levels,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest; 

•  The  increased  scope  of  modern  knowledge,  as  compared  with  what  was  avail- 
able two  or  three  decades  ago,  which  must  be  addressed; 

•  The  changes  in  world  socioeconomic  relationships  and  the  increased  complex- 
ity of  American  society,  which  require  deep  understanding  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens if  they  are  sensibly  to  evaluate  policies/issues,  elect  officials,  and 
contribute  to  their  communities; 

•  The  dynamic  nature  of  technology,  which  creates  a  need  for  lifelong  learning, 
which  in  turn  contributes  to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  education. 

The  average  citizen's  poor  grasp  of  the  situation  and  the  enormity  of  the  task  are  the 
biggest  hurdles  in  the  effort  to  place  public  education  reform  on  the  public  agenda, 
and  then  do  something  to  implement  it. 

Another  factor  that  has  made  reform  difficult  is  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
the  electorate  with  children  in  the  public  school  system.  In  the  1960s  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  voting  public  had  children  in  the  schools;  in  1980  the  number  had  de- 
clined to  about  40  percent,  and  today  is  close  to  20  percent.  Therefore,  movement 
toward  reform  of  public  education  often  encounters  stiff  resistance  from  voters  whose 
personal  priorities  lie  elsewhere. 

Oddly,  the  very  can-do  spirit  which  boasts  that  Americans  can  do  anything  any- 
time we  want  to  if  we  just  focus  on  it  also  impedes  reform.  This  attitude,  illustrated 
by  our  response  to  such  events  as  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  or  the  launching  of  Sput- 
nik leads  to  a  dangerously  mistaken  view  that  once  we  decide  to  solve  the  "education 
problem,"  it  will  be  remedied  quickly,  and  we'll  be  back  on  top.  In  fact,  MBAE  con- 
cluded that  the  solution  will  take  far  more  than  an  attitude  change,  that  once  we  have 
achieved  it,  we  will  have  to  work  long  and  hard  to  bring  our  students  up  to  world- 
class  standards,  which  will  require  immense  investments,  monetary  and  otherwise. 

This  presents  a  significant  challenge  to  leadership.  Not  only  must  we  formulate  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  reform,  but  these  adjunct  attitudes  of  the  public  at  large  must 
be  overcome  through  education  to  the  dimensions  of  the  need  and  the  importance  of 
implementing  solutions. 


Reform  and  Partnerships 


The  last  decade  witnessed  an  important  surge  in  school-business  "partnerships." 
These  usually  involve  a  company's  or  group  of  companies'  establishing  a  voluntary, 
long-term  relationship  with  a  school  or  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
education.  The  partnerships,  which  now  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands  nationwide, 
vary  in  form.  Some  are  narrow  in  scope,  for  example,  enhancing  a  specific  course  or 
grade  level;  others  are  broader,  encompassing  an  entire  system  and  creating  projects 
that  help  teachers  and  administrators  as  well  as  students.  Some  provide  monetary 
assistance,  others  provide  only  services,  and  still  others  offer  both  types  of  aid. 
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Partnerships  yield  both  short-  and  long-term  benefits  to  the  schools  and  their  staffs 
and  students.  The  short-term  benefits  range  from  direct  enrichment  of  curricula  to 
improved  teacher  morale.  The  most  important  long-term  benefit  is  the  increased 
interaction  partnerships  create  between  the  education  and  business  sectors,  leading 
to  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  trust.  The  educators,  therefore,  are 
helped  not  only  in  their  immediate  circumstances,  but  gain  insight  to  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  business  and  how  businesspeople  think.  On  their  part,  business 
participants  come  to  understand  the  stresses  on  education  and  develop  respect  for  the 
challenges  to  and  achievements  of  modern  schools  and  faculties.  By  focusing  on  the 
students,  all  participants  contribute  to  better  circumstances  in  their  schools  or  districts. 

But  more  and  better  partnerships,  as  valuable  as  they  are,  cannot  bring  about 
broad  system  reform.  The  reason  is  fairly  obvious  if  one  remembers  that  long-term 
system  reform  must  take  place  at  the  state  level.  Since  partnerships  by  their  very  na- 
ture are  organized  at  an  individual  school  or  district  level,  they  can  affect  only  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  factors  that  must  be  addressed  in  statewide  re- 
form are  broader  in  scope,  ranging  across  many  districts  and  involving  top-level  pub- 
lic policies  and  political  considerations. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  well-meaning  partnership  originators  to  think  they  can  effect 
broad  reform  through  their  local  efforts.  Those  who  start  with  this  premise  will 
surely  become  frustrated  when,  after  years  of  effort,  they  detect  little  long-term 
change.  When  that  happens,  the  partners,  especially  the  businesspeople,  become 
disillusioned  and  even  cynical,  feeling  that  they  are  involved  with  merely  "feel 
good"  programs.  This  unfortunate  and  mistaken  notion  results  from  good  intentions 
and  misguided  expectations. 

While  partnerships  are  important,  even  vital,  the  members  should  not  expect  to 
bring  about  sweeping  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  after  reform  has 
begun,  partnerships  may  become  even  more  important  than  in  the  past  because  they 
are  natural  vehicles  to  help  carry  out  the  changes  needed  to  make  the  new  systems 
work  effectively.  It  was  with  this  understanding  and  perspective  that  MBAE  was 
formed  by  business  executives  who  had  been,  and  continue  to  be,  actively  involved 
with  starting  and  improving  school-business  partnerships.  They  realized  that  while 
partnerships  essentially  take  the  schools  and  districts  as  they  are  and  "help  out"  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  a  new  and  distinctly  different  effort  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
statewide  reform. 


Business  as  Change  Agent 


Business  is  well  positioned  to  stimulate  change  in  public  education  despite  the  histori- 
cal estrangement  between  the  two  sectors;  happily,  their  hostility  has  decreased  mark- 
edly in  the  past  ten  years. 

•  Businesspeople  enjoy  the  advantages  of  travel,  market  forecasts,  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  allow  them  to  sense  trends  far  in  advance  of  their  impact.  These  in- 
sights force  business  to  constantly  reassess  the  competition,  technology,  and 
other  factors  upon  which  they  base  plans  and  policies. 

•  Having  digested  these  inputs  and  applied  them  to  workforce  and  investment 
policies,  business  practitioners  sense  the  capabilities  demanded  by  the  various 
positions  in  their  companies.  When  the  pool  of  available  workers,  or  those  they 
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expect  will  be  available,  exhibit  shortcomings  with  respect  to  workforce  de- 
mands, they  sense  deficiencies  in  the  public  education  system.  This  concern 
extends  to  social  and  moral  considerations  as  well,  but  it  is  the  economic  im- 
perative that  alerts  and  motivates  business  most  immediately,  and  provides  a 
powerful  incentive  to  act. 

•  Outside  the  educational  system,  business  represents  a  powerful,  unique  constitu- 
ency, that  is,  public  policymakers  perceive  it  as  having  clout.  Because  children 
can't  vote,  the  adult  population  is  split  with  regard  to  the  priority  of  education, 
and  teachers  are  often  considered  to  be  a  special  interest  group,  public  educa- 
tion has  little  clout.  But  business  can  reinforce  that  power  by  allying  itself 
closely  with  the  public  education  community. 

•  Although  far  from  omniscient,  businesspeople  have  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  analyze  and  improve  systems  and  organizational  structures.  They  have  re- 
sources to  collect  and  investigate  various  solutions  to  problems,  which  they 
can  assess  objectively  from  outside  the  educational  system. 

The  inherent  advantages  of  business  could  be  more  than  offset  if  would-be  reformers 
are  not  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  that  might  defeat  their  efforts: 

•  Although  their  enlightened  self-interest  is  acknowledged,  business  reformers 
must  be  mindful  that  necessary  elements  of  education  curricula  do  not  relate 
directly  to  the  world  of  work.  Therefore,  in  defining  the  characteristics  of  the 
education  process,  and  its  graduates,  they  must  consider  broader  guidelines 
than  merely  business  interests. 

•  Any  reform  must  begin  with  acknowledgment  of  the  professionalism  of  educa- 
tors as  counterparts  to  businesspeople,  which  leads  to  an  important  but  subtle 
constraint  on  business's  role:  business  should  stick  to  its  areas  of  expertise: 
systems,  structure,  organization,  and  so  on;  it  should  not  pretend  to  go  further, 
encroaching  on  areas  that  are  the  realm  of  educators:  pedagogical  methods, 
curricula,  certification  requirements.  Business  may,  and  should,  provide  support 
in  these  areas  but  not  to  the  extent  of  becoming  dictatorial  or  reaching  beyond 
its  expertise. 

While  business  is  an  excellent  candidate  for  educational  reform  stimulator,  it  must 
exercise  this  role  sensitively  and  thoughtfully  to  be  effective. 


Genesis  of  MBAE 

The  business  executives  who  founded  the  MBAE  were  experienced  in  school- 
business  partnerships,  and  they  sensed  the  strong  signals  that  the  Massachusetts 
economic,  social,  and  moral  climate  was  ripe  for  public  school  improvement.  They 
were  also  geared  for  action,  feeling  that  the  time  in  which  to  achieve  important 
change  was  already  short.  They  formulated  their  mission  as  follows:  "The  purpose 
of  the  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for  Education  is  to  participate  in  shaping  the 
future  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  and  restoring  its  preeminent  position  of 
educational  leadership,  by  bringing  about  statewide,  systemic  improvement  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education." 
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A  nucleus  of  industry  activists,  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
School-Business  Partnerships,  first  had  the  notion  of  a  systemic  improvement  effort 
in  late  1988.  After  several  meetings  which  included  consultants  from  as  far  away  as 
California,  the  group  decided  that  the  statewide  effort  should  be  undertaken.  Pledging 
the  support  of  their  companies,  they  undertook  the  establishment  of  the  organization 
and  its  governing  board.  MBAE,  Inc.,  formed  as  a  Massachusetts  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, requested  designation  as  a  501(c)4  education  and  community  advocacy  group. 
The  first  board  of  directors  was  comprised  of  representatives  from  participating 
companies;  other  firms  were  solicited  for  financial  and  intellectual  support. 

Using  initial  funding,  MBAE  contacted  virtually  every  major  stakeholder  group 
in  the  commonwealth  to  advise  them  of  the  intended  MBAE  effort  and  welcome  their 
opinions.  Essentially  unanimous  support  for  the  MBAE  undertaking  was  expressed 
by  those  in  the  public,  private,  and  educational  sectors  who  were  briefed. 

A  preliminary  compilation  of  key  areas  based  on  stakeholder  interviews  and  views 
of  the  MBAE  participants  was  completed.  The  major  topics  included  the  teaching 
workforce,  management  of  cultural  diversity,  organizational  restructuring,  use  of 
technology,  educational  financing,  use  of  physical  plant,  parent  and  community  in- 
volvement, choice,  youth  at  risk,  accountability,  legislative  mandates,  curricula,  and 
early  childhood  education.  Each  item  had  numerous  subtopics  of  concern. 

MBAE  further  queried  educators,  education  leaders,  legislators,  professional 
associations,  and  other  stakeholders  as  to  their  reactions  to  these  issues  and  added 
its  own  assessments  to  this  perspective.  MBAE  also  gave  special  weight  to  those 
areas  in  which  business  could  most  usefully  apply  its  expertise. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  MBAE  board  selected  four  major  areas  as  the 
cornerstone  of  its  agenda  for  reform:  (1)  the  future  of  the  teaching  workforce;  (2)  the 
education  finance  system;  (3)  youth  at  risk/early  childhood  education;  and  (4)  school 
system  organization,  restructuring,  management,  and  oversight.  Even  though  these 
topics  focused  the  discussions,  the  analyses  necessarily  crossed  over  into  other  areas 
as  total-system  considerations  or  ramifications  were  assessed. 

MBAE  then  embarked  on  a  research  effort  in  which  consultants  were  appointed 
to  examine  each  priority  area  in  detail.  The  researchers,  specifically  selected  for  their 
insight  and  experience  in  disciplines  relating  to  the  areas  of  interest,  were  encouraged 
to  examine  and  assess  not  only  Massachusetts's  programs  and  experiences,  but  also 
other  states'  initiatives.  After  months  of  research,  reports  and  briefings  were  submit- 
ted to  the  MBAE  board,  which  analyzed  the  results  and  drew  their  own  conclusions 
and  defined  areas  for  further  examination. 


Development  of  a  Framework 


After  a  year  of  detailed  analysis  and  involvement,  certain  fundamental  conclusions 
emerged  as  a  consensus  in  the  group.  These  formed  the  backdrop  to  the  more 
detailed,  substantive  deliberations  leading  to  the  agenda  for  action.  This  framework 
was  summarized  in  MBAE's  March  1990  Interim  Report: 

1.   Improving  the  public  education  system  is  a  compelling  priority  for  the 
business  community. 
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2.  Many  valuable  initiatives  within  Massachusetts  and  in  other  states  to 
reform  the  public  K-12  system  are  already  under  way  and  can  serve 
as  models  for  further  system  improvements. 

3.  Any  effort  to  reform  the  system  must  acknowledge  and  accommodate 
the  enormous  range  of  individual  differences  in  the  needs  of  both 
schools  and  students. 

4.  Systemic  reform,  involving  major  new  approaches  to  the  public  educa- 
tion process,  will  be  required  to  produce  fundamental  and  lasting  im- 
provement. 

5.  An  effective  long-term  plan  for  improvement  must  include  built-in  incen- 
tives to  ensure  that  the  needed  changes  will  be  implemented  and  self- 
regenerating  over  time. 

6.  Substantial  improvement  in  public  education  cannot  and  will  not  occur 
in  Massachusetts  without  revisions  in  the  law  to  provide  adequate  reve- 
nues targeted  directly  and  specifically  to  public  education. 

7.  The  entire  community,  not  the  individual  school,  should  be  the  learning 
center  of  the  public  school  system. 

As  the  MBAE  project  progressed,  it  benefited  from  expanded  participation  of  a 
broader  array  of  Massachusetts  companies  and  more  detailed  research.  The  express 
purpose  of  this  work  was  to  refine  the  specific  issues  into  actionable  items  upon 
which  recommendations  for  systemic  improvement  could  be  based.  There  was  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  this  effort,  but  MBAE  wanted  to  develop  its  agenda  thoughtfully, 
even  if  more  time  and  funding  were  needed.  So  after  fifteen  months  of  "homework," 
the  board  felt  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  relevant  topics  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement. 


Proposal  for  Reform 

After  establishing  its  framework,  MBAE  worked  for  another  fifteen  months  or 
more  to  evolve  a  specific  plan  for  reform.  Published  in  July  1991,  it  was  entitled 
"Every  Child  a  Winner!"  Its  recommendations  essentially  broke  down  into  four 
major  categories: 

1 .  Raising  expectations  of  system  performance  by  setting  new  goals,  stand- 
ards, and  indicators  at  both  state  and  local  level;  more  emphasis  on 
outcomes;  accountability  introduced  at  all  levels. 

2.  Changes  in  the  system  structure,  oversight,  and  management,  decentrali- 
zation of  decision  making  and  resource  authority;  changes  in  tenure; 
elimination  of  conflicts  of  interest;  refinement  of  the  roles  of  principals, 
superintendents,  school  committees  (boards). 

3.  Improvements/enhancements  of  the  system,  including  major  early  child- 
hood programs,  parental  outreach,  extended  school  time,  and  expanded 
professional  development  for  teachers  and  administrators. 
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4.   Completely  revised  educational  finance  system  with  foundation-level 
budgeting  founded  on  a  zero-based  service  delivery  model;  objectives 
were  overall  adequacy,  equity,  and  stability  in  the  statewide  system. 

It  was  emphasized  that  all  elements  of  the  plan  were  interactive  and  interdepend- 
ent. In  short,  it  would  be  self-defeating  and  ineffective  to  attempt  reform  without 
adequate  resources,  and  similarly  incorrect  to  advance  resources  without  accompany- 
ing reforms.  The  structure  of  the  plan  ensured  that  both  would  flow  at  roughly  the 
same  pace. 


Advocacy  for  the  Plan 

As  the  final  draft  of  the  MBAE  reform  plan  took  shape  in  early  1991,  it  was  time 
to  begin  testing  reaction  and  receptivity  to  it.  Throughout  its  thirty-month  process, 
MBAE  had  held  many  meetings  or  exchanges  of  ideas  and  thoughts  with  groups 
ranging  from  teacher  unions  to  business  associations.  These  interactions  took  place 
in  private,  so  they  had  the  advantage  of  remaining  out  of  the  glare  of  publicity  and 
off  the  record.  But  owing  to  this  consultative  approach,  when  the  plan  was  circulated 
to  them  in  1991,  there  were  few  surprises.  Most  groups  found  individual  features 
with  which  they  took  issue,  but  usually  they  found  so  much  more  that  was  positive 
that  on  balance  their  collective  reaction  was  good. 

Exposure  of  the  plan  to  public  policymakers,  however,  signaled  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  most  vital  phase  of  MBAE's  mission:  transforming  the  plan  into  legislation. 
Since  MBAE  had  not  been  "commissioned"  by  anyone,  it  was  possible  that  its  work 
could  be  ignored,  so  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  the  reformers  approached  this 
stage  of  their  work.  But  the  reaction  of  the  political  leadership  was  very  encouraging. 
When  MBAE  approached  Governor  William  Weld's  education  adviser  with  its  ideas, 
it  became  evident  that  he  had  been  directed  to  gather  ideas  for  a  longer-range  solu- 
tion for  the  public  schools  —  and  MBAE  had  just  such  an  approach,  at  least  for  the 
K-12  aspect  of  the  system.  Rather  than  encountering  the  expected  "not  invented 
here"  attitude  or  bureaucratic  resistance,  MBAE's  ideas  and  plan  were  quickly  ab- 
sorbed into  Weld  administration  thinking. 

While  MBAE  was  heartened  by  this,  it  caused  an  immediate  tactical  political 
problem:  the  reception  by  the  administration  was  so  swift,  there  was  a  danger  that 
it  could  appear  to  have  been  developed  by  and  for  the  Weld  team.  This  would  under- 
mine the  nonpartisan,  independent  nature  of  MBAE's  work,  a  potential  fatal  charac- 
teristic in  the  Democratic-led  legislature!  Within  a  week,  appointments  were  made 
with  state  Senator  Tom  Birmingham  and  Representative  Mark  Roosevelt,  cochairmen 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education.  These  meetings  had  two  purposes:  to  acquaint 
the  chairmen  with  the  existence  of  MBAE's  plan  and  how  it  had  been  formulated  and 
to  seek  their  help  in  arranging  follow-on  introductory  meetings  with  Senate  President 
William  Bulger  and  House  Speaker  Charles  Flaherty.  The  success  of  these  meetings 
led  to  the  launching  of  the  public  part  of  the  education  reform  process. 

Using  the  MBAE  plan  as  a  centerpiece,  the  administration  and  the  legislature's 
Education  Committee  began  separate  processes  aimed  at  developing  education  re- 
form bills  by  autumn.  These  efforts  continued  all  summer  and  into  the  fall  of  1991. 
MBAE  was  invited  to  participate  in  both  these  efforts,  assuring  both  sides  that  it  was 
observing  a  "Chinese  Wall"  separation  to  preserve  the  proprietary  aspects  of  each 
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team's  approach  and  analyses.  This  was  successfully  achieved,  which  underlined  the 
trust  both  groups  placed  in  MBAE. 

During  this  period,  MBAE  strengthened  its  communications  with  such  educational 
stakeholder  groups  as  teachers  unions,  the  associations  of  school  superintendents, 
principals,  school  committees,  and  so  on.  Other  interested  groups,  including  those 
responsible  for  city  and  town  management/governance  and  leaders  of  the  minority 
communities,  were  contacted  and  briefed  when  possible.  MBAE  board  members  also 
acted  as  a  speakers  bureau,  responding  to  the  growing  requests  for  presentations  on 
"Every  Child  a  Winner!"  and  school  reform  in  general. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  vital  for  MBAE  to  engender  the  support  of  the  business  commu- 
nity of  the  state.  Over  the  latter  half  of  1991,  MBAE  successfully  achieved  such 
broad  support  when  all  the  major  business  associations  voted  to  back  its  plan.  These 
groups  included  the  Massachusetts  Business  Roundtable,  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New  England,  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  Electronics  Association  (region),  the  Software  Council,  the 
Biotechnology  Council,  and  the  "Challenge  to  Leadership"  group.  As  winter  ap- 
proached, MBAE  had  achieved  solid  business  backing,  and  the  reform  effort  was 
picking  up  momentum. 

In  December  1991  the  governor  proposed  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  formulate 
a  single  "consensus"  bill  rather  than  pursuing  the  two  bills  which  had  been  released 
separately.  Also,  at  the  request  of  the  business  community,  the  governor,  Senate  presi- 
dent and  House  speaker  agreed  to  meet  with  key  players  to  help  speed  the  process 
along.  In  December  and  January  several  "summit"  meetings  were  held  and  consider- 
able progress  was  made.  The  leadership  eventually  agreed  to  provide  $2.5  billion  in 
new  educational  funds  over  the  fiscal  year  1993-1997  period  if  a  comprehensive 
set  of  reforms  could  be  agreed  to  which  would  accompany  the  funding.  MBAE  was 
invited  to  and  attended  all  the  summits,  a  unique  and  influential  position  for  a  busi- 
ness group  to  have,  especially  in  discussions  concerning  education! 

The  spring  of  1992  revealed  intense  education-related  efforts.  Between  late 
January  and  May,  a  long  series  of  discussions  or  "negotiations"  between  the  admini- 
stration and  the  committee  chairs  and  their  staffs  were  held  in  the  State  House  to 
hammer  out  a  "consensus"  package  of  reforms,  including  an  acceptable  financial 
plan.  MBAE  was  the  only  "outsider"  invited  to  attend.  Since  all  parties  were  in 
favor  of  reform,  it  was  an  exercise  to  find  agreement  on  how  reform  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. There  were  scores  of  specific  items  to  discuss,  ranging  from  the  points 
proposed  in  MBAE's  plan  to  those  which  emerged  in  the  1991  processes  carried  out 
by  the  public  policymakers.  Despite  the  complexity  of  the  issues  and  variance  in 
approaches,  by  late  April  agreement  was  reached  on  most  issues,  with  a  few  admit- 
tedly difficult  ones  remaining.  This  was  very  encouraging,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
prospects  of  a  bill  passing  in  May  or  June  were  improving. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  as  the  participants  wrestled  with  the  finance  aspects 
of  the  package,  the  true  dimensions  of  the  school-funding  crisis  emerged.  The  $2.5 
billion  of  new  moneys  agreed  to  in  January  was  targeted  to  bring  all  districts  up  to 
acceptable  funding  levels,  provide  for  early  childhood  education,  increased  profes- 
sional development  and  major  maintenance,  increased  technology,  and  other  system 
improvements.  But  now  the  projected  increases  in  costs  due  to  inflation  and  increas- 
ing enrollments  surfaced.  These  costs,  which  had  not  been  adequately  reckoned  with, 
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presented  an  impasse,  as  the  majority  of  funds  agreed  to  in  January  would  be  needed 
just  to  offset  these  costs  and  would  not  be  available  for  the  new  programs  needed  to 
improve  the  system. 

In  late  April  and  May,  the  effort  to  develop  a  consensus  bill  foundered. In  early 
June  the  governor  filed  a  bill  that  was  not  broadly  supported.  MBAE  was  one  of  the 
groups  which  testified  against  its  passage,  feeling  that  a  better  bill  could  and  should 
be  fashioned,  although  it  meant  a  year's  delay  in  implementation.  In  late  June,  at  an- 
other "summit,"  all  parties  agreed  that  a  comprehensive  bill  was  needed  and  that  if 
one  could  be  put  together  by  fall,  it  could  be  passed  after  the  election  but  before  the 
year  end. 

MBAE  had  worked  all  spring  on  the  bill  development  process,  visiting  many 
communities  to  promote  the  need  for  reform  and  its  approach.  Its  board  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere.  While  disappointed  that  the  first  cycle  had  not  produced  a  good 
bill,  MBAE  was  not  discouraged  and  voted  to  rebuild  momentum  for  the  "next 
round."  As  the  summer  of  1992  progressed,  MBAE  reestablished  contacts  with  key 
public  figures  and  stakeholder  groups.  At  the  same  time,  it  embarked  on  an  effort  to 
draw  up  a  draft  bill  based  on  all  the  work  to  date.  Close  liaison  was  maintained  with 
the  committee  and  administration,  and  as  the  process  evolved,  the  effort  slowly 
melded  into  leadership  by  the  committee,  as  was  inevitable  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
Great  and  General  Court. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  filing  of  a  comprehensive  reform  bill  is  approaching.  MBAE 
believes  that  an  effective  reform  package  has  been  fashioned  and  that  an  acceptable 
finance  plan  has  been  formulated,  addressing  both  new  programs  and  inflation/ 
enrollment  impact  on  costs. 

MBAE  achieved  three  major  objectives: 

1.  It  formulated  an  initial  comprehensive  reform  plan. 

2.  It  raised  public  education  and  reform  to  the  top  of  the  state's  agenda. 

3.  It  stimulated  concrete  legislative  action  with  the  aim  of  passing  a  his- 
toric education  reform  bill. 

The  effort  has  been  long  and  at  times  intense,  but  MBAE  demonstrated  how  con- 
cerned and  thoughtful  business  executives  can  influence  the  future  of  the  state's  and 
the  nation's  children.  Business  can  only  be  a  catalyst  or  stimulator,  because  in  the 
end  the  elected  officials  have  the  power  to  do  or  not  do  what  is  advocated.  But  there 
is  intense  satisfaction  that  the  twin  behemoths  of  state  government  and  public  educa- 
tion can  be  moved  by  a  few  dedicated  volunteers  who  take  the  time  to  care.  ** 
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"The  fact  is  if  you  take  a  look  at  achievement  data  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  including  during  the  so-called  reform 
era,  the  lines  are  flat.  If  we  were  a  doctor  looking  at  an 
electrocardiogram,  we  would  call  the  family.  " 

—  Dale  Mann 
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What's  Wrong 
with  Reform 


James  H.  Case 


The  conservative  educational  reform  movement,  which  still,  after  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, is  the  dominant  force  in  school  reform,  has  had  little  success  in  improving 
schools  because  it  is  based  on  invalid  and  self-defeating  theoretical  assumptions. 
Taken  together,  these  assumptions  have  the  effect  of  substituting  nostalgia  —  a  long- 
ing for  the  schools  the  reformers  themselves  attended  — for  policy  and  for  increasing 
standardization  at  the  expense  of  individual  growth  and  development.  The  reformers 
(Bloom,  Hirsch,  Ravitch,  Finn,  Bennett,  et  al.)  have  particular  difficulty,  given  their 
assumptions,  in  dealing  both  with  individual  differences  among  students  and  with  eth- 
nic and  racial  differences  among  groups  of  students,  and  hence  have  little  useful  to 
say  about  the  most  serious  problems  in  American  education.  Their  assumption  that 
American  schools  are  worse  than  they  used  to  be  is  based  on  impressions  and  anec- 
dotes, not  research.  Finally,  their  belief  in  the  importance  of  tradition  prevents  them 
from  seeing  major  changes  in  demography,  in  technology,  and  in  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge, which  are  affecting  schools. 


What's  wrong  with  the  educational  reform  movement  these  days  is  not  a  lack 
of  money  or  a  lack  of  will,  nor  is  it  the  lack  of  a  coherent  philosophy.  For 
a  movement  that  is  more  than  a  decade  old,  it  has  a  surprising  amount  of  energy. 
What's  wrong  is  the  philosophy  itself:  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  made 
basic  assumptions  about  schools  and  school  improvement  that  are  invalid  and  self- 
defeating.  It  is  possible  that  they  know  this,  for  included  in  the  group  are  some  astute 
and  knowledgeable  critics  of  education  like  Diane  Ravitch  and  Chester  Finn.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  they  cannot  afford  to  admit  what  they  know,  for  their  assumptions 
are  part  and  parcel  of  a  set  of  deep-seated  beliefs  about  American  society.  To  admit, 
for  example,  that  teaching  America's  "cultural  heritage"  has  little  to  do  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  values  is  to  call  into  question,  all  in  one  blow,  the  importance  of  that  heri- 
tage, the  purpose  of  education,  and  the  definition  of  "American  values."  So  it  is 
easier  to  maintain  the  original  assumption,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  ineffective:  I 
think  that  were  they  to  admit  that  the  assumption  was  wrong,  they  would  not  be  sure 

James  H.  Case,  former  director  of  the  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Boston  and  associate  commissioner  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  is  dean  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  Center  of  SUNY  Empire  State  College. 
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what  they  were  fighting  for.  (It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that  a  conservative  political 
philosophy  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  an  effective  approach  to  school  reform.) 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  reform  movement  should  probably  rejoice  at  its  rela- 
tive lack  of  success  and  not  waste  time  gratuitously  analyzing  its  weaknesses.  We 
might  do  better  to  ignore  the  philosophical  debate  and  devote  our  energies  to  the 
slow  and  undramatic  process  of  improving  schools  from  the  ground  up,  as  people 
like  Theodore  Sizer  and  John  Goodlad  are  doing.  But  so  many  millions  of  Americans 
have  adopted  the  reformers'  assumptions  (many,  for  example,  are  ready  to  blame  the 
schools  for  the  economy's  problems)  that  some  analysis  of  these  assumptions,  some 
labeling  at  least,  might  prove  useful,  even  at  this  late  date. 

By  "reform  movement"  I  mean,  of  course,  the  movement  that  first  gained  general 
recognition  with  the  publication  in  1983  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  A  Nation  at  Risk.  Its  leaders  were  and  are  the  late  Allan  Bloom 
{The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind),  E.  D.  Hirsch,  Jr.  {Cultural  Literacy),  Chester 
Finn  and  Diane  Ravitch  {What  Do  Our  17 -Year-Olds  Know?),  William  Bennett,  and 
Lynne  Cheney,  all  of  whom  are  from  the  universities,  though  the  last  four  have  expe- 
rience in  government,  and  Finn  and  Ravitch  have  written  extensively  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  This  group  of  academic  critics  has  been  supported  or  cham- 
pioned by  business  leaders  like  Dennis  Kearns  {Winning  the  Brain  Race)  and  Ross 
Perot,  and  by  governors  like  Lamar  Alexander  and  Bill  Clinton.  And  they  have  with- 
out question  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  public  at  large,  who  are  increasingly 
unhappy  about  schools.1  Although  the  movement  may  have  lost  some  of  its  momen- 
tum in  the  last  couple  of  years,  it  is  still  the  dominant  force  in  American  education. 
The  planks  in  its  platform  are  high  standards,  hard  work,  discipline,  accountability, 
testing,  the  traditional  curriculum,  traditional  values,  and  cost  efficiency.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded so  far  in  bringing  about  an  unprecedented  number  of  state  school  reform 
laws,  but  like  most  reform  movements  since  World  War  II,  it  has  failed  to  have  any 
profound  or  apparently  lasting  effect  on  schools  themselves. 

One  reason  for  the  reformers'  failure  in  this  respect  is,  ironically,  that  actual 
schools,  at  least  on  the  secondary  level,  are  more  similar  to  the  schools  they  envisage 
than  they  realize.  Despite  some  substantial  changes  since  the  late  1940s  —  a  major 
decline  in  the  school-leaving  rate,  for  example,  or  the  growth  of  special  and  bilingual 
education  —  schools  have  not  really  become  so  progressive  or  so  permissive  as  the 
reformers  think,  and  many  of  their  basic  characterisitics  have  remained  as  they  were: 
double-hung  corridors,  tracked  classes,  stand-up  teaching,  standardized  testing, 
Carnegie  units,  the  traditional  college  prep  curriculum,  the  8:00  to  3:00  school  day 
broken  into  forty-five-minute  periods,  the  180-day  school  year,  and  finally,  the  author- 
ity relationships  among  and  between  students,  teachers,  and  administrators.  If  the 
schools  Hirsch  and  Bloom  and  Bennett  want  are  the  schools  they  attended,  they  don't 
have  far  to  look. 

But  the  other  reason  for  their  lack  of  success  is,  as  I  said  at  the  start,  that  the  as- 
sumptions they  make  about  schools  and  school  improvement  lead  them  into  unten- 
able positions.  My  purpose  here  is  to  identify  a  number  of  these  assumptions,  then  to 
indicate  briefly  why  each  is,  in  my  opinion,  invalid.  Since  not  all  of  the  critics  I  am 
dealing  with  agree  on  all  points,  some  of  my  generalizations  may  be  inexact.  I  have 
tried,  however,  to  note  major  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
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I 

The  reformers'  first  assumption  is  a  procedural  one:  the  people  who  know  anything 
about  schools  firsthand  —  or  anything  about  child  development  or  about  learning  the- 
ory —  are  not  to  be  listened  to.  They  are,  after  all,  the  people  who  got  us  into  this 
mess  in  the  first  place.  So  though  it  is  acceptable  for  a  businessman  like  Dennis 
Kearns,  with  no  experience  of  schools  and  no  knowledge  of  research  on  schools,  to 
write  about  reforming  American  education,  it  would  not  be  acceptable  for  me  to 
write  about  reforming  American  business.  More  to  the  point,  the  various  commis- 
sions responsible  for  the  reports  that  followed  A  Nation  at  Risk  included  token  teach- 
ers among  their  membership,  but  were  dominated  by  representatives  of  business, 
higher  education,  and  government.  While  Goodlad  talks  to  teachers  and  Sizer  to  stu- 
dents, the  reformers  talk  to  people  like  themselves,  experts  from  business,  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  universities.  There  are  virtually  no  references  in  the  literature  of  reform 
to  actual  schools  or  actual  classrooms. 

Just  as  surprising,  there  are  no  references  to  Freud,  except  in  Bloom,  to  Anna 
Freud,  Sullivan,  Erikson,  Piaget,  or  to  any  research  in  the  psychology  of  education, 
and  except  for  Bloom's  revival  of  Plato  and  Hirsch's  passing  references  to  Rousseau 
and  Dewey,  there  are  no  references  to  any  philosophers  of  education.  In  fact,  insofar 
as  the  reformers  have  a  philosophy  of  education  —  in  contrast  to  a  political  philoso- 
phy —  it  appears  to  be  based  on  tradition,  or  perhaps  nostalgia;  their  psychology  of 
education  seems  to  come  from  John  Locke  by  way  of  Ben  Franklin.  (They  tend,  for 
example,  to  think  of  children  as  storehouses  for  information.) 

Partly  for  these  reasons,  it  is  difficult  for  the  movement  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
people  who  have  prepared  themselves  to  work  in  schools:  to  many  practicing  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  its  proposals  appear  simply  irrelevant.  It  is  not  only  a  move- 
ment of  outsiders,  but  of  outsiders  who  have  no  understanding  of  what  it  is  like  to  be 
inside  and  make  no  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  people  on  whom  the  success  of 
reform  depends. 


II 

The  reformers'  second  assumption  is  that  the  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to  pre- 
serve, strengthen,  and  transmit  America's  cultural  heritage.  Hirsch  talks  about  "our 
schools'  responsibility  to  ensure  our  children's  mastery  of  American  literate  culture." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  acculturative  responsibility  of  the  schools  is  primary  and 
fundamental.  To  teach  the  ways  of  one's  own  community  has  always  been  and  still 
remains  the  essence  of  the  education  of  our  children,  who  neither  enter  a  narrow 
tribal  culture  nor  a  transcendent  world  culture  but  a  national  literate  culture."2 
Ravitch  and  Finn,  writing  about  the  traditional  American  curriculum,  say,  "What- 
ever its  faults,  at  least  the  old  tradition  had  a  point  of  view  about  who  we  were  as  a 
people,  what  battles  we  had  fought,  what  self-knowledge  we  had  gained."3  Bloom 
agrees:  "The  delicate  fabric  of  the  civilization  into  which  successive  generations  are 
woven  has  unraveled,  and  children  are  raised,  not  educated."4  And  the  writers  of  A 
Nation  at  Risk  have  the  same  concern  (and  the  same  metaphor):  "Our  concern  also 
includes  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  strengths  of  our  people  which  knit  to- 
gether the  very  fabric  of  our  society."5 
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There  is  a  consensus  among  the  reformers  that  the  culture  the  schools  are  to  pass 
on,  the  "old  tradition,"  is  known  and  already  defined,  that  it  should  be  taught  to 
children  at  an  early  age,  and  that  it  should  constitute  the  history  and  English  curricu- 
lum. This  culture  consists  largely  of  information  —  dates,  names,  places,  battles, 
events;  of  documents;  and  of  novels,  plays,  stories,  and  poems.  The  values  important 
to  the  reformers  are  apparently  embodied  in  this  information  and  these  artifacts,  so 
the  transmission  of  American  culture  to  children  is  also  in  some  unexplained  way  the 
transmission  of  American  values.  The  reformers  are  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  universal 
knowledge  of  this  culture  will  create  a  strong  sense  of  national  identity  and  purpose 
and  (therefore?)  a  more  productive  economy. 

What  concerns  the  reformers  is  that  modern  educators  have  allowed  the  curricu- 
lum to  become  "homogenized,  diluted  and  diffused"6  or  have  substituted  for  the  old 
curriculum  "cafeteria  style  literature,  including  the  written  equivalent  of  junk  food."7 
In  general  they  believe  that  popular  culture,  especially  televison  and  rock  music,  is 
not  part  of  the  national  culture,  but  in  opposition  to  it.  As  Bloom  says  of  college  stu- 
dents, "As  long  as  they  have  the  Walkman  on,  they  cannot  hear  what  the  great  tradi- 
tion has  to  say.  And,  after  its  prolonged  use,  when  they  take  it  off,  they  find  that  they 
are  deaf."8 

Not  far  beneath  this  concern  with  culture  is  a  strong  strain  of  nationalism.  Bloom 
is  an  exception:  he  is  more  concerned  with  culture's  general  role  in  checking  the  ex- 
cesses of  barbarianism  and  in  keeping  the  "great  questions"  alive.  But  the  writers  of 
A  Nation  at  Risk  are  frankly  chauvinistic  and  believe  that  schools  are  the  primary 
source  of  patriotic  feeling.  Hirsch,  Finn,  and  Ravitch  are  in  the  Jeffersonian  middle: 
the  success  of  democracy  depends  not  only  on  an  informed  citizenry,  but  on  a  citi- 
zenry that  shares  the  same  information  and  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  same  culture. 
And  this  culture  is  very  certainly  Anglo-American,  including  those  aspects  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture  already  embodied  in  the  English  tradition.  "In  the  end,"  says 
Hirsch,  we  must  be  traditionalists  about  content,"  and  this  means  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can tradition  because  by  historical  accident  we  are  an  English-speaking  people,  most 
of  whose  customs  and  institutions  have  British  roots.9 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  assumption,  about  cultural  pluralism  and  the 
definition  of  the  canon,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  spell  out  its  limitations.  But  it 
might  be  worth  pointing  out  that  Hirsch's  specific  version  of  this  assumption,  in  his 
"anthropological"  theory  of  education,  that  the  acculturation  of  the  young  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  education,  seems  to  stem  from  a  fear  of  loss  of  tradition  (if  schools 
don't  teach  American  culture,  it  will  die)  and  from  a  related  fear  of  exploration  out- 
side the  traditional  curriculum,  a  very  Lockean  fear  of  the  dangers  of  leaving  chil- 
dren to  their  own  devices.  When  the  responsibility  for  acculturation  is  assigned  to  a 
particular  social  institution,  the  chance  that  acculturation  will  become  indoctrination 
is  very  real.  I  remember  an  elementary  art  teacher  who  told  me  that  her  curriculum 
was  built  around  national  holidays:  all  November,  the  children  drew  Pilgrims  and  In- 
dians; in  February,  they  drew  presidents. 


Ill 

The  third  assumption,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  second,  is  that  education  is 
essentially  vocational,  at  least  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word:  schools  are  to  mold 
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children  into  productive  workers.  A  Nation  at  Risk  is  the  reform  text  most  clearly 
based  on  this  assumption.  Although  it  pays  lip  service  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  individual  students,  the  weight  of  its  rhetoric  falls  on  productivity:  "If  only  to 
keep  and  improve  on  the  slim  competitive  edge  we  still  retain  in  world  markets,  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  reform  of  our  educational  system."10 

Dennis  Kearns  pays  more  than  lip  service  to  individual  development,  but  his  prin- 
cipal goal  is  a  skilled  workforce.  As  Robert  Hawkins  writes  in  his  preface  to 
Kearns's  Winning  the  Brain  Race,  "A  strong  society  and  a  healthy  U.S.  economy  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  American  enterprises  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  com- 
panies. Such  ability  relies  primarily  on  the  skills  of  an  educated  workforce."11 

Most  of  the  business  people,  state  legislators,  and  state  governors  involved  in  the 
reform  movement  echo  this  theme.  My  direct  experience  with  educational  reform  leg- 
islation in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  1980s,  however,  led  me  to  believe  that  most 
business  leaders  were  less  interested  in  real  workforce  development  than  they  were  in 
basic  education  and  basic  socialization.  They  wanted  workers  who  could  read  and 
write,  follow  directions,  and  get  to  work  on  time,  workers  who  would  not  rock  the 
boat  and  who,  once  trained  (and  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  do  the  training), 
would  stay  in  Massachusetts  for  twenty-five  years.  If  my  impression  is  correct,  the  re- 
formers who  share  this  assumption  about  the  relationship  of  education  to  productivity 
may  have  two  different  models  of  education  in  mind. 

But  this  assumption,  for  whatever  reason  it  is  held,  is  powerful  and  pervasive  and 
reinforced  by  a  great  deal  of  real-life  experience.  Education  equals  jobs  (the  more 
education,  the  better  job),  and  jobs  equal  a  healthy  economy.  Lending  still  more 
strength  to  the  assumption  these  days  is  the  fear  of  America's  "losing  the  brain  race," 
but  the  assumption  predates  the  fear.  It  is  part  of  both  the  history  and  mythology  of 
America:  Harvard  was  founded  to  train  ministers,  Lincoln  became  a  lawyer  because 
he  studied  by  firelight,  schools  gave  immigrants  their  chance  to  get  the  jobs  that  en- 
abled them  to  participate  in  the  American  dream.  If  schools  do  not  serve  to  perpetu- 
ate the  country's  economic  system,  then  what  do  they  do? 

What  they  do,  of  course,  and  have  done,  is  foster  individual  growth  and  develop- 
ment, encourage  creativity  and  exploration,  and  provide  an  environment  for  the  free 
expression  of  ideas.  They  can  do  this  and  prepare  students  for  jobs:  the  two  functions 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  But  this  traditional  rationale  for  a  liberal  education,  also 
part  of  American  history  and  mythology,  is  not  among  the  traditions  the  reform  move- 
ment apparently  wants  to  maintain.  The  only  strong  statement  in  favor  of  individual- 
ism in  education  in  the  texts  we  have  been  considering  comes  not  from  the  academic 
critics  whose  background  (and  employment)  is  in  liberal  education,  but  from  Dennis 
Kearns,  the  former  chairman  of  Xerox. 


IV 

The  fourth  assumption  is  newer,  and  may  be  as  much  of  a  rationalization  as  an  as- 
sumption. It  is  that  schools  promote  racial  and  ethnic  equality  by  providing  all 
students  with  the  same  information  and  skills,  the  same  starting  point.  "Cultural  liter- 
acy," Hirsch  writes,  "constitutes  the  only  sure  avenue  of  opportunity  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  the  only  reliable  way  of  combating  the  social  determinism  that  now 
condemns  them  to  remain  in  the  same  social  and  educational  condition  as  their 
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parents."12  Lawrence  Cremin  documents  the  degree  to  which  this  assumption  became 
a  credo  for  some  groups  of  nineteenth-century  immigrants  and  their  teachers,13  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  modern  version  of  the  melting  pot  approach.  In  Hunger  of  Memory,  Rich- 
ard Rodriguez  describes  how  he  adopted  this  assumption  in  the  primary  grades  of  a 
California  parochial  school.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  made  the  assump- 
tion national  policy  in  their  Great  Society  programs:  schools  were  to  be  the  great 
equalizers,  the  common  entrance  to  the  mainstream. 

Since  then,  however,  as  we  all  know,  the  picture  has  become  more  confused, 
thanks  in  part  to  James  Coleman's  studies  and  reports,  to  Christopher  Jencks's  elabo- 
ration of  some  of  the  implications  of  Coleman's  major  report,  to  various  rebuttals  and 
criticisms  of  both  Coleman  and  Jencks,  and  particularly  to  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  teachers  in  desegrated  (or  desegregating)  schools  and  school  systems.  One  of 
the  best  accounts  of  the  effects  of  such  change  is  Shirley  Brice  Heath's  Ways  with 
Words,  an  ethnographic  study  of  white  and  black  children  in  the  Piedmont  area  of  the 
Carolinas.14 

To  anyone  who  has  read  these  studies  (or  any  of  the  recent  research  in  this  area), 
Hirsch's  statement  appears  so  naive  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  he  is  not  rationalizing 
his  way  out  of  the  most  difficult  problem  in  American  education.  Is  it  possible  that 
Hirsch  and  the  reformers  who  agree  with  him  do  not  understand  that  the  educational 
issues  which  stem  from  racial  and  ethnic  differences  do  not  lend  themselves  to  purely 
cognitive  solutions?  That  the  information  which  constitutes  "cultural  literacy"  cannot 
bridge  the  deep  social,  attitudinal,  and  emotional  differences  that  separate  one  group 
of  students  from  another?  Perhaps  so:  certainly  he  and  most  of  the  other  reformers  of- 
fer no  other  solutions,  and  no  analysis  of  the  problem  at  all. 

I  think  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  oversight.  First,  the  reformers  tend  to  think 
of  education  in  the  Lockean  sense,  not  the  Deweyan:  education  is  the  transmission  of 
information  from  the  teacher  to  the  passive  learner,  not  the  engagement  of  the  learner 
with  world-to-be-learned.  In  Locke's  model,  there  are  no  differences  in  learners  — 
once  they  have  become  learners  —  except  differences  in  raw  ability:  the  differences 
are  in  the  curriculum  with  which  they  are  presented.  The  educator's  most  important 
task,  therefore,  is  to  choose  the  right  curriculum.  If  that  choice  is  made  wisely,  the 
result  will  be,  to  varying  degrees  depending  on  ability,  the  right  product.  Not  only 
racial  and  ethnic  differences,  but  individual  differences  —  again,  other  than  raw 
ability  —  can  thus  be  ignored,  or  thought  of  only  as  static  interrupting  the  transmis- 
sion. (With  this  mind-set,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  reformers  are  opposed  to 
bilingual  education  and  to  any  other  program  that  encourages  differences.) 

A  possible  second  reason  for  this  oversight  is  fear  of  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  encouraging  difference.  Unassimilated  groups  and  individuals 
are  a  threat  to  the  social  order  and  inhibit  the  smooth  functioning  of  a  highly  stand- 
ardized economy:  schools  can  remove  this  threat  by  socializing  all  children  into  one 
culture.  In  practice  this  means  that  if  all  children  learn  their  multiplication  tables  in 
the  same  way,  all  read  Hawthorne  and  Frost,  all  remember  the  Alamo  and  the  Maine, 
and  so  on,  all  will  work  cooperatively  together  to  maintain  a  civilized  and  productive 
national  society.  The  model  not  very  far  back  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  reformers 
is  Japan;  the  conviction  is  what  motivated  the  Napoleonic  reform  of  the  schools  in 
France.  The  dominant  theme  of  the  reform  movement  is  standardization. 
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The  fifth  assumption  is  that  schools  are  primarily  educational  institutions,  "educa- 
tional" here  meaning  formal  instruction  in  academic  subjects.  A  corollary  to  this  as- 
sumption is  that  most  education  occurs  in  schools.  This  assumption  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  first  assumption  —  that  the  schools'  primary  function  is  to  acculturate  the 
young  —  because  acculturation  occurs  through  formal  academic  instruction.  So 
Hirsch  can  say  that  "the  traditional  materials  of  national  culture  can  be  learned  by  all 
citizens  only  if  the  materials  are  taught  in  the  nation's  schools,"  and  intend  such  a 
statement  as  a  curricular  mandate.15 

What  he  and  the  other  reformers  ignore  or  mention  only  to  criticize  are  the  other 
functions  of  schools  in  society:  providing  counseling,  mental  health  services,  and 
medical  services;  providing  "personal  use"  and  "family  life"  courses,  drug  and  sex 
education;  providing  athletic  and  artistic  training  and  performances  for  students  and 
the  community;  providing  a  safe  environment  for  children  while  adults  work;  keep- 
ing adolescents  off  the  full-time  labor  market.  They  also  ignore  what  John  Goodlad 
calls  "the  implicit  curriculum":  what  schools  often  inadvertently  teach,  for  example, 
about  citizenship  or  about  competition,  by  being  the  kind  of  institutions  they  are.16 

And  finally  they  ignore  the  multitude  of  educational  institutions  and  forces  outside 
the  school:  family,  church,  work,  the  media,  libraries,  peer  culture,  clubs  and  organi- 
zations, "the  street."17  As  a  result  of  this  narrowing  of  focus,  education  that  occurs 
outside  school  does  not  enter  the  debate,  nor  does  any  aspect  of  schooling  except 
formal  academic  instruction. 

Instead  there  is  a  focus  on  the  achievement  of  students,  on  their  cognitive  attain- 
ments, on  "what  our  17-year-olds  know"  about  literature,  history,  mathematics,  and 
science,  on  what  can  be  measured  by  standardized  tests.  The  exclusivity  of  this  focus 
gives  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  reformers'  arguments  and  prevents  them  from  seeing 
the  interconnectedness  of  the  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  the  assumption  that  schools  are  primarily  educational  institutions  that 
is  so  wrong:  that  is  at  least  an  arguable  position.  It  is  the  definition  of  education  that 
is  wrong.  The  reformers  take  a  significant  part  of  education  as  the  whole,  just  as  they 
see  the  whole  child  only  as  a  student. 


VI 

And  it  follows  that  the  sixth  assumption  the  reformers  make  is  that  children  are  more 
important  for  what  they  will  become  than  for  what  they  are,  that  school  is  not  living, 
but  preparation  for  living.  All  of  them  except  Bloom  might  deny  that  they  make  this 
assumption,  but  the  weight  of  their  own  words  is  against  them,  and  their  omissions 
are  even  more  significant.  They  do  not  write  about  children;  they  do  not  really  write 
about  schools,  or  about  the  experience  of  learning.  They  write  instead  about  input 
(the  curriculum)  and  output  (the  product).  And  this  leads  them,  especially  the  busi- 
nessmen and  the  legislators,  to  an  oversimplified  utilitarianism:  the  best  schools  are 
those  which  produce  the  highest  scoring  students  at  the  lowest  cost.  (The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  annual  "wall  chart"  reinforces  this  conviction  by  comparing 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  test  scores  and  cost  per  pupil.)  The 
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experiences  of  children  in  school,  the  lives  of  children  in  school,  are  important  only 
as  they  affect  this  performance/cost  equation. 

At  the  end  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  there  is  a  "Word  to  Students,"  which  epitomizes 
this  attitude.  The  National  Commission  for  Excellence  in  Education  says  to  American 
students: 

When  you  work  to  your  full  capacity  you  can  hope  to  attain  the  knowledge  and 
skills  that  will  enable  you  to  create  your  future  and  control  your  destiny.  If  you 
do  not,  you  will  have  your  future  thrust  upon  you  by  others.  Take  hold  of  your 
life,  apply  your  gifts  and  talents,  work  with  dedication  and  self-discipline.  Have 
high  expectations  for  yourself  and  convert  every  challenge  into  an  opportunity.18 

Work,  control,  application,  dedication,  self-discipline:  here  we  are  close  to  the 
real  values  embodied  in  the  American  heritage.  Education  is  serious  business;  child- 
hood is  not  a  time  for  excitement  or  exploration,  still  less  for  enjoyment.  If  you 
want  to  amount  to  anything  when  you  grow  up,  you  must  give  yourself  over  to  hard 
work  now. 


VII 

The  final  and  most  pervasive  assumption  is  that  American  schools  are  in  terrible 
shape  by  any  measure,  in  much  worse  shape  than  they  used  to  be,  and  in  much  worse 
shape  than  the  schools  of  any  other  industrialized  nation.  "Public  education  in  this 
country  is  in  crisis,"  says  Kearns.19  Hirsch  regularly  refers  to  "the  failure  of  our 
schools  to  create  a  literate  society"  and  to  "the  decline  of  American  literacy."20 
Ravitch  and  Finn,  though  careful  to  say  they  cannot  document  an  actual  decline  in 
American  students'  knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  lacking  comparative  test 
data,  nonetheless  can  say  that  "our  society  is  breeding  a  new  strain  of  cultural  bar- 
barian" and  decry  the  loss  of  "the  old  tradition"  in  curriculum.21  So  of  course  does 
Bloom,  and  Part  1  of  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind  is  a  catalogue  of  educational 
and  cultural  decline.  And  this  assumption  pervades  A  Nation  at  Risk. 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  a  broader  pessimism.  Teenagers  today  are  mindless,  irre- 
sponsible, and  hedonistic;  the  crime  rate  is  increasing  and  the  courts  are  ineffective; 
the  old-fashioned  American  family  is  breaking  up,  many  children  live  in  single-par- 
ent homes,  and  teenage  pregnancies  are  increasing;  drugs  are  everywhere;  the  econ- 
omy is  in  disrepair,  and  the  Japanese  are  beating  us  at  our  own  game.  America  is  past 
its  prime  and  is  engulfed  in  "a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity."22  In  schools  and  colleges 
this  decline  is  reflected  in  lower  test  scores,  watered-down  standards  and  curricula, 
less  hard  work,  inflated  grades,  and  the  coddling  of  students,  especially  minority  stu- 
dents. 

But  the  decline  is  poorly  documented.  Documentation  of  decline  over  time  is  hard 
to  come  by  (there  is  no  way  to  prove,  for  example,  that  American  students  read  less 
well  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago)  and  the  data  used  to  compare  American  students 
with  students  in  other  countries  is  questionable  in  terms  of  the  methodology  of  assess- 
ment, particularly  in  terms  of  the  sequence  of  studies.  (It  would  be  interesting  and 
more  to  the  point  to  do  a  comparative  assessment  of  the  knowledge  of  a  cross  section 
of  adults  in  various  countries.) 
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The  reformers  are  able  to  turn  this  assumption  into  an  assertion,  however,  because 
it  is  so  readily  accepted  that  it  is  never  seriously  challenged:  it  is  even  believed  by 
many  educators  who  are  no  part  of  the  movement  and  oppose  its  proposed  reforms. 
In  the  absence  of  good  data,  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  American  schools  (and  Ameri- 
can society)  are  deteriorating,  or  whether  this  assumption  simply  represents  a  change 
in  social  attitudes  from.  say.  the  early  1960s,  a  general  fear  of  change  or  sense  of  loss 
that  happens  to  focus  on  the  schools,  or  whether  it  is  simply  another  instance  of  one 
generation  criticizing  another  ("Now,  when  I  was  in  school  .  .  ."),  or  some  of  all  of 
the  above.  The  assumption  of  decline  is  a  bit  like  low  consumer  confidence,  an  arti- 
fact that  has  some  connection  with  present  reality  and  some  effect  on  future  develop- 
ments but  which  is  affected  by  many  intangible  factors  outside  the  economic 
(educational)  system. 


VIII 

I  don't  want  to  argue  that  these  seven  assumptions  are  all  wrong,  or  wrong  in  all  in- 
stances. Schools  do  acculturate.  they  do  prepare  students  for  work,  and  they  are.  obvi- 
ously, educational  institutions.  Teachers  do  not  necessarily  know  best  how  schools 
should  be  improved,  and  American  schools,  especially  urban  American  schools,  are 
faced  with  a  host  of  problems,  many  of  which  appear  to  be  becoming  more  serious. 
And  certainly  in  any  large  system,  some  degree  of  standardization  is  necessary. 

I  do  not,  however,  subscribe  to  the  myth  of  general  decline.  The  schools  I  know 
firsthand,  schools  I  have  worked  in  (or  with)  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  many 
of  them  city  schools,  are  better  in  many  ways  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  better 
in  many  ways  than  the  schools  I  attended.  (And  I  am  using  here  the  standard  of  meas- 
urement the  reformers  use:  the  schools  they  attended.) 

The  teachers,  especially  but  not  only  the  elementary  teachers,  are  better  educated. 
not  only  in  the  arts  and  sciences  but  in  child  development  and  pedagogy.23  The  cur- 
riculum, though  still  governed  by  tradition,  though  still  tied  to  an  idea  of  a  college 
curriculum  that  is  no  longer  valid  (colleges  having  changed  in  this  respect  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  schools),  is  more  imaginative  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents.  Despite  still  being  authoritarian,  modern  schools  have  come 
to  realize  that  institutional  behavior  and  relationships  may  have  more  effect  on  stu- 
dents' actions  and  values  than  what  they  learn  in  the  classroom.  But  perhaps  most  im- 
portant is  the  schools'  increased  concern  with  individual  differences,  individual 
learning  styles,  individual  histories.  Very  few  teachers  today  would  argue  that  simply 
presenting  all  students  with  the  same  information  will  provide  them  with  the  same 
"starting  point.'1  and  very  few  would  argue  for  still  more  standardization  of  curricu- 
lum and  testing.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  theory  behind  the  individual 
educational  plans  used  by  special  educators  and  from  the  studies  of  language  acquisi- 
tion that  provide  bilingual  education  with  its  theoretical  base.  We  have  learned  from 
our  own  failures  with  students  whose  backgrounds  are  different  from  ours. 

I  cannot  document  these  statements  any  more  than  the  reformers  can  document 
theirs  except  by  appealing,  as  many  of  them  cannot,  to  a  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence relevant  to  the  subject  at  hand  and  to  a  familiarity  with  the  relevant  research. 
But  the  point  is  not  whether  I  might  be  right  or  not:  it  is  whether  they  might  be 
wrong.  For  the  reformers  (like  many  of  the  legislators  who  follow  their  lead)  have 
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been  asking  us  to  enact  major  changes  on  the  basis  of  almost  no  data,  very  little 
analysis,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Finn  and  Ravitch),  virtually  no  knowledge  of 
educational  philosophy  and  psycholgy.  I  doubt  that  reforms  with  so  little  backing 
would  be  taken  seriously  in  any  other  sector  of  modern  society. 

One  last  word:  many  of  the  problems  schools  are  now  facing  are  new  problems, 
with  few  precedents  in  the  history  of  education.  Despite  recent  short-term  increases 
in  drop-out  rates,  more  Americans  are  spending  more  time  in  school  than  ever  before. 
On  the  secondary  level,  this  development  has  had  a  dramatic  effect:  high  schools 
which  as  recently  as  the  1950s  were  educating  only  those  adolescents  who  were  go- 
ing on  to  college  or  were  in  specific  vocational  programs  —  substantially  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  age  group  —  are  now  educating  —  as  best  they  can  —  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  school-age  population.  And  the  adolescents  who  make  up  the  difference, 
who  never  would  have  completed  high  school  a  generation  ago,  who  woud  not  have 
been  Hirsch's  or  Bennett's  classmates,  or  mine,  are  a  very  diverse  group  of  students 
by  any  measure.  For  many  of  them,  the  traditional  college  preparatory  curriculum  is 
so  inappropriate  as  to  be  counterproductive:  it  turns  them  away  from  education.  (I  am 
not  arguing  here  for  increased  tracking  but  for  comprehensive  curriculum  reform.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  traditional  curriculum,  at  least  as  the  reformers  envisage  it  — 
Bennett's  "national  curriculum,"  for  example  —  is  appropriate  for  any  students.) 

New  problems  are  created  not  only  by  these  demographic  changes,  but  by  changes 
in  the  state  of  knowledge  and  in  technology.  The  incredibly  rapid  and  accelerating 
expansion  of  knowledge  in  the  last  century  has  transformed  most  of  the  academic 
disciplines  in  ways  schools  are  just  beginning  to  realize.  Nor,  as  we  often  suppose, 
has  this  expansion  been  confined  to  the  sciences:  it  has  occurred  in  history,  anthro- 
pology, geography,  language  study,  psychology,  and  most  of  the  social  sciences. 
Somewhat  ironically,  the  reformers  are  advocating  the  traditional  curriculum  at  a 
time  when  scholars  within  the  traditional  disciplines  are  unsure  of  the  definition  of 
their  own  fields. 

At  the  same  time,  changes  in  technology,  particularly  in  information  technology, 
changes  that  have  contributed  to  this  expansion  of  knowledge,  have  created  new 
modes  of  communication  and  learning  which  challenge  traditional  modes  of  teaching 
and  the  traditional  organization  of  schools.  The  technology  exists  to  individualize 
education  completely,  or  to  allow  eighth-graders  to  access  data  banks  in  India,  or  to 
allow  a  scholar  in  San  Francisco  to  conduct  a  seminar  in  Austin,  or  to  carry  out 
mathematical  calculations  that  were  impossible  until  now,  or  to  correlate  historical 
data  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  We  may  or  may  not  want  to  take  advantage 
of  these  various  possibilities  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  but  we  certainly 
do  not  want  to  ignore  them. 

Or  do  we?  The  critics  of  education  I  have  been  talking  about  don't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  these  changes.  Instead,  they  talk  about  restoring  the  practices  and  standards  of 
the  past.  At  their  worst,  they  are  simply  self-justifying.  Allan  Bloom's  experience  as 
an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Chicago  becomes  the  model  for  collegiate  edu- 
cation; the  curriculum  William  Bennett  studied,  very  slightly  updated,  becomes  the 
national  standard;  David  Kearns's  transformation  of  Xerox  is  the  way  to  transform 
the  schools;  and  what  E.  D.  Hirsch  and  his  friends  know  becomes  "Cultural  Liter- 
acy." Nostalgia  becomes  policy.  It  is  a  little  like  deciding  to  reform  the  postal  service 
by  restoring  it  to  cabinet  rank,  eliminating  zip  codes  and  computerized  sorting,  re- 
painting the  boxes  green,  and  bringing  back  the  three-cent  stamp.  **> 
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"There  is  a  revolution  happening  —  a  technology  revolution. 
Putting  these  instruments  of  change  —  electronic  learning 
instruments  —  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  students  will 
change  the  nature  of  public  education,  breaking  down  the 
two  covers  of  a  book,  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom, 
and  the  six  periods  of  the  day  in  ways  we  can't  even 
imagine  now. " 

—  Nick  Paleologos 
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Follies  Education  Reform 

and  the  Promise  of 
Technology 


Nicholas  Paleologos 


This  article  offers  an  overview  of  forty  years  of  American  education  and  suggests 
why  technology  may  save  us  from  ourselves. 


Good  times  and  bum  times, 
I've  seen  'em  all  and,  my  dear, 
I'm  still  here. 
Plush  velvet  sometimes, 
Sometimes  just  pretzels  and  beer. 
But  I'm  here. 

—  Stephen  Sondheim,  "I'm  Still  Here" 

Millions  of  teachers  now  inching  their  way  toward  retirement  can  certainly 
identify  with  Carlotta's  proud  refrain  from  the  1971  musical  Follies.  After  all, 
A  Nation  at  Risk  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  1983)  —  that  thirty-three-page  time  bomb  packed  with  wonderfully 
apoplectic  phrases  like  "rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  and  "unilateral  education  disarma- 
ment" —  is  more  than  ten  years  old.  Indeed,  it  was  the  first  time  that  America's  pub- 
lic school  establishment  was  ever  rocked  to  its  foundation  by  a  mere  federal  report. 

In  the  fifties,  the  Soviets  (remember  them?)  had  to  lob  Sputnik  into  the  strato- 
sphere to  cause  a  similar  furor.  Those  were  the  days  when  education  reform  actually 
meant  something.  More  science.  More  math.  And  how  about  those  unforgettable  air 
raid  drills  immortalized  by  comedian  Robert  Klein:  "Two  lines.  Button  your  lips.  No 
talking.  I  want  an  orderly  nuclear  holocaust!" 

Today,  a  report  card  on  America's  education  reform  movement  might  well  be 
called  Decade  of  Dabbling.  After  all,  Newsweek' 's  May  1983  cover  —  which 
screamed  "Can  Our  Schools  Be  Saved?"  —  would  seem  perfectly  relevant  if  it 
appeared  on  newsstands  next  week.  It  should  now  be  apparent  that  the  "rising  tide 
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of  mediocrity"  has  managed  to  engulf  not  just  our  schools  but  those  who  would 
reform  them  as  well. 

Sadly,  all  major  initiatives  since  Sputnik  —  like  so  many  waves  crashing  on  the 
shores  of  the  body  politic  —  have  managed  only  to  further  erode  public  support  for 
the  public  schools.  This  is  truly  an  amazing  feat. 

In  fact,  the  Sputnik  scare  of  the  late  fifties  was  probably  the  last  time  the  educa- 
tion reform  movement  was  focused  on  education.  Whatever  you  may  think  about 
the  "new  math"  of  the  early  sixties,  two  things  about  it  were  undeniably  true.  It 
was  new,  and  it  was  math. 

Then  along  came  busing.  Racial  integration  of  urban  America's  schools  sud- 
denly became  the  single  dominant  education  issue  from  the  mid-sixties  to  the  mid- 
seventies.  It  was  so  divisive  that  in  Boston  during  that  turbulent  period,  the  racial 
balance  of  the  city's  public  school  system  flip-flopped  from  two-thirds  white  to 
two-thirds  minority,  with  no  corresponding  shift  in  the  city's  general  population. 

Where  did  all  the  white  kids  go?  Those  who  could  afford  to  sought  refuge  from 
the  tumult  behind  the  walls  of  private  and  parochial  schools.  They  weren't  the  only 
ones  abandoning  the  Boston  public  schools.  With  the  state's  help,  black  parents  also 
loaded  their  kids  by  the  thousands  onto  school  buses  bound  for  the  suburbs  thanks 
to  the  great-granddaddy  of  school  choice  programs,  Metco. 

As  a  result,  in  less  than  a  single  generation  the  political  base  of  support  for  the 
Boston  public  schools  was  virtually  wiped  out.  As  for  the  three  R's,  you  had  teachers 
reading  pink  slips,  students  writing  graffiti,  and  about  the  only  folks  doing  arithmetic 
were  school  department  bureaucrats  vainly  trying  to  satisfy  arbitrarily  imposed  racial 
quotas.  In  short,  the  three  R's  eventually  became  race,  race,  and  race. 

By  the  mid-seventies  things  changed  again.  The  movement  to  "level  the  educa- 
tional playing  field"  abruptly  shifted  its  focus  from  race  to  class.  Spurred  by  law- 
suits in  California  and  Texas,  the  reformers  argued  that  most  of  the  money  for  public 
schools  came  from  local  property  taxes,  causing  kids  born  in  poor  communities  to 
be  placed  at  an  enormously  unfair  disadvantage.  Why,  they  asked,  should  a  child  be 
condemned  to  an  inferior  education  because  of  an  accident  of  birth?  The  remedy  they 
sought  also  changed.  This  time,  instead  of  busing  poor  kids  to  rich  schools,  states 
would  be  asked  simply  to  give  the  poor  schools  a  little  more  money  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

In  1993,  Massachusetts  became  the  latest  state  to  have  its  Supreme  Court  make 
a  similarly  dramatic  declaration.  If  the  track  records  of  the  other  states  are  any  indica- 
tion, however,  Massachusetts  is  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  When  the  dust  of  the  other 
court  suits  settled,  a  disturbing  pattern  emerged.  The  bus,  as  a  symbol  of  reform, 
gave  way  to  per  pupil  spending  charts  while  legislators  battled  endlessly  over  whose 
districts  would  get  a  larger  slice  of  the  school-aid  pie. 

Unfortunately,  most  legislators  don't  live  in  poor  cities.  Consequently,  in  state 
house  after  state  house,  altruism  lost  out  to  me-tooism,  leaving  the  poorest  communi- 
ties, once  again,  with  only  crumbs. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  buses  and  money  had  dominated  the  school  reform 
agenda.  When  we  weren't  spending  more  money  on  buses,  we  were  busing  kids  to 
schools  that  were  spending  more  money.  On  balance,  by  almost  any  measure,  both 
approaches  have  been  a  dismal  failure.  Equalizing  education  opportunity  never  cost 
so  much  or  accomplished  so  little.  To  this  day,  however,  education  finance  reform 
continues  to  thrive  as  a  hot-button  issue.  As  recently  as  March  1994,  70  percent  of 
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Michigan  voters  approved  the  nation's  most  dramatic  shift  in  public  school  financ- 
ing —  away  from  the  property  tax  to  that  state's  sales  and  income  taxes. 

But  let's  return  to  the  spring  of  1983,  when  our  nation  was  declared  to  be  at  risk 
in  a  government  report  whose  tough  talk  and  military  metaphors  became  a  blueprint 
for  the  back-to-basics  thrust  of  the  early  Reagan  years.  Discipline,  we  were  told,  not 
money  was  the  real  problem,  and  if  we  could  only  get  those  kids  to  sit  down,  shut 
up,  and  learn,  American  schools  might  once  again  reign  supreme. 

During  that  period,  singing  the  praises  of  Japanese  schools  was  all  the  rage  — 
with  one  interesting  twist.  While  magazines  like  Newsweek  were  regularly  publishing 
gushy  little  stories  extolling  the  virtues  of  education  in  Japan,  the  Japanese  were  try- 
ing to  figure  out  why,  during  the  previous  forty  years,  their  vaunted  school  system  — 
in  the  combined  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  literature,  and  economics  — 
had  managed  to  produce  only  four  Nobel  laureates  compared  with  nearly  140  in  the 
United  States. 

Ironically,  these  same  Japanese  experts,  in  a  1986  blue-ribbon  report,  charac- 
terized their  own  schools  as  an  educational  wasteland.  "We  must,"  they  wrote,  "face 
the  harsh  reality  of  the  problems  in  our  schools  and  the  serious  state  of  dilapidation 
and  desolation  of  our  educational  system  which  they  signal." 

Meanwhile,  here  at  home,  in  somewhat  of  a  backlash  against  the  first  wave  of 
stifling  state  legislation  inspired  by  A  Nation  at  Risk,  a  loose  coalition  of  progressive 
reformers,  buoyed  by  all  the  renewed  interest  in  education,  again  began  steering 
the  discussion  from  class  to  classroom.  They  challenged  the  basic  assumptions 
underlying  just  about  every  aspect  of  school  as  we  know  it.  Instead  of  imitating  the 
Japanese  system,  they  sought  to  reinvent  the  American  one.  They  had  no  manifesto, 
no  spiritual  leader,  and  no  institutional  support.  About  the  only  things  they  shared 
were  an  unwavering  commitment  to  the  principle  of  free,  universal  public  education 
and  an  obsessive  compulsion  to  ask  "Why?" 

Why  are  we  still  averaging  only  178  school  days  a  year?  Why  is  the  school  day 
made  up  of  a  half  dozen  or  so  forty-minute  periods?  Why  do  we  compartmentalize 
academic  disciplines  instead  of  showing  how  they  interconnect?  Why  do  we  train, 
evaluate,  and  pay  teachers  the  way  we  do?  In  short,  why  can't  we  make  "school" 
a  more  interesting  and  engaging  place  both  for  those  who  learn  there  and  those 
who  earn  there? 

Some  of  the  voices  crying  out  in  the  educational  wilderness  included  Albert 
Shanker,  Theodore  Sizer,  and  Ernest  Boyer,  to  name  but  a  few.  They  were  giving 
us  "break  the  mold"  thinking  long  before  the  phrase  was  popularized  by  the  New 
American  Schools  Development  Corporation.  Their  national  anthem  became  known 
as  "restructuring"  and,  like  perestroika,  it  was  beginning  to  reawaken,  among  even 
the  most  brain-dead  bureaucrats,  the  possibility  of  transcending  —  at  long  last  — 
what  had  become  a  chronic  and  mind-numbing  debate  on  the  nation's  never-ending 
education  problem. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  exactly  what  the  Nation  at  Risk  hard-liners  had  in  mind. 
To  them,  a  longer  school  year,  better-trained,  higher-paid  teachers,  and  all  that 
touchy-feely,  interdisciplinary  gobbledygook  could  only  mean  one  unimaginable 
thing:  more  money. 

Educators,  excited  by  the  restructuring  rhetoric,  didn't  have  to  be  lip-readers  to 
figure  out  that  there  were  simply  too  many  savings  and  loan  executives  in  the  federal 
funding  line  ahead  of  them  for  new  education  money  to  materialize  any  time  soon. 
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As  a  result,  "school  choice"  —  the  hard-liners'  counterattack  on  the  public 
schools  —  is  now  front  and  center  as  the  reform  debate's  flavor  of  the  week.  The 
flaw,  of  course,  is  that  being  asked  to  choose  between  public  schools  the  government 
won't  support  and  private  schools  that  most  parents  can't  afford,  even  with  vouchers, 
is  patently  unfair. 

So  thirty-five  years  after  Sputnik  ushered  in  the  age  of  technology,  the  school- 
reform  debate  is  stalled  somewhere  between  Blackboard  Jungle  and  Stand  and  De- 
liver. Through  it  all,  those  two  great  goals  of  "equalizing  educational  opportunity" 
and  "school  restructuring"  have  yet  to  be  achieved.  Worse  still,  we  find  ourselves  re- 
duced to  picking  over  the  carcasses  of  long-dead  issues  like  tenure  and  vouchers  be- 
cause this  is  the  stuff  that  still  preoccupies  our  politicians. 

No  wonder  Benno  Schmidt  and  Chris  Whittle  have  decided  to  go  off  on  their  own 
to  build  new  schools  from  scratch  by  putting  state-of-the-art  technology  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  and  kids.  They  see  something  that  public  policy  wonks  have  missed.  They 
see  the  future. 

In  the  four  years  since  my  daughter  was  born,  the  Berlin  wall  crumbled,  the 
Soviet  Union  collapsed,  and  America's  two-party  system  was  turned  on  its  ear  by  a 
guy  who  made  $4  billion  selling  computer  software  and  is  pushing  something  he 
calls  teledemocracy.  Meanwhile,  these  and  other  astonishing  events,  seen  live  on 
television,  are  being  soaked  up  by  eager  young  college  students  all  over  the  world. 

George  Gilder  nailed  this  phenomenon  in  Microcosm  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1989),  which  chronicles  the  short  but  incredible  history  of  the  computer 
chip  and  the  telecommunications  revolution  it  has  spawned.  He  writes, 

The  new  industrial  revolution  is  a  revolution  of  mind  over  matter.  We  live  in  an 
epoch  when  desert-bound  Israel  can  use  computerized  farming  to  supply  80%  of 
the  cut  flowers  in  some  European  markets  and  compete  in  selling  avocados  in 
Florida;  and  when  tiny  islands  like  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  can  far  outproduce 
Argentina  or  Indonesia. 

He  further  notes  that  both  information  and  money  are  currently  sent  "flashing 
down  fiber  optic  cables  and  caroming  off  satellites  at  the  speed  of  thought  rather 
than  of  things.  Geography  has  become  economically  trivial." 

Except,  of  course,  in  public  education.  The  implications  of  the  technology 
revolution  for  our  schools  would  seem  to  be  obvious.  Instead  of  spending  millions 
of  dollars  on  clumsy  and  complicated  schemes  to  level  the  playing  field  between 
rich  and  poor  communities,  we  should  be  creating  a  telecommunications  highway 
that  would  give  all  of  America's  children  easy  and  instant  access  to  one  another's 
resources  as  well  as  to  the  world's  great  libraries,  museums,  and  universities.  That's 
just  for  starters. 

Instead  of  pouring  more  money  into  special  programs  within  a  school,  or  special 
schools  within  a  community,  we  should  be  investing  in  the  technologies  that  will 
allow  students  of  different  backgrounds,  interests,  and  abilities  to  reach  their  maxi- 
mum potential  side  by  side  in  the  same  classroom.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
benefits  of  "active  learning"  through  "hands  on"  problem  solving.  Technology  is 
rapidly  making  such  an  approach  both  available  and  affordable  for  everyone.  The 
marriage  of  equity  and  excellence  is  at  hand,  and  none  too  soon. 
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Let's  face  it.  The  way  we  educate  our  kids  has  not  changed  substantially  in 
two  hundred  years,  let  alone  in  the  past  ten.  What  has  changed  is  the  way  we  live 
our  lives.  Not  since  the  industrial  revolution  has  such  a  profound  technological 
transformation  occurred  in  such  a  relatively  short  a  period  of  time.  For  virtually 
every  aspect  of  American  life,  with  the  glaring  exception  of  the  public  schools, 
the  future  is  now  here. 

Think  about  it.  When  was  the  last  time  you  bought  a  record  album?  Or  dialed 
a  telephone?  Or  made  a  bank  withdrawal  from  a  real  live  teller?  Or  reheated  a  meal 
in  a  regular  oven?  Or  watched  a  TV  program  all  the  way  through?  Or  were  truly 
amazed  at  live  pictures  of  astronauts  in  space,  Parliament  in  session,  or  a  war  in 
progress?  The  money  we  spend  on  Nintendo  cartridges  alone,  for  heaven's  sake, 
could  revolutionize  public  education  in  America! 

Instead,  most  classrooms  don't  even  have  a  telephone  jack  and  their  donated, 
outdated  computers  sit  in  separate  rooms  collecting  dust  because  the  teachers  don't 
know  how  to  use  them.  For  the  few  teachers  who,  on  their  own  time  and  with  their 
own  money,  have  already  made  the  leap  of  faith  into  the  information  age,  the  results 
have  been  impressive. 

In  the  new  world  of  interactive  multimedia,  all  students  will  move  along  at  their 
own  pace,  constantly  challenged  by  teachers  who  are  liberated  from  the  drudgery 
of  correcting  papers  and  filling  out  forms  and  are  therefore  better  able  to  focus  on 
giving  kids  the  help  they  need,  in  the  areas  in  which  they  need  it. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  some  futurist  waxing  poetic  about  education  in  the 
twenty-first  century,  what  that  person  really  means  is,  How  useful  will  my  nine- 
year-old  daughter's  high  school  diploma  be?  For  today's  fourth-graders  who  will 
graduate  in  the  year  2000,  the  most  effective  way  to  master  the  three  R's  will  be 
through  the  artful  combination  of  the  three  T's:  teachers,  technology,  and  tele- 
communications. There  is  no  question  that  the  three  T's  can  become  a  powerful 
engine  to  enliven  classrooms  and  erase  the  disadvantages  of  being  born  in  a  poor 
community.  The  only  real  question  is,  Why  is  it  taking  us  so  long  to  act?  Japan 
promises  that  it  will  be  wired  for  fiber  optics  by  the  year  2010,  which  means  that 
they'll  probably  finish  the  job  by  1995.  What's  worse,  they'll  probably  use  our 
technology  to  do  it. 

By  contrast,  America's  education  establishment  and  the  political  leadership  presid- 
ing over  it  seem  utterly  incapable  of  responding  favorably  to  any  bold  and  coordi- 
nated national  education  technology  strategy  —  even  if  we  had  one,  and  we  don't. 
The  real  shame  is  that  it  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  figure  out  what  must  be 
done.  What's  missing  from  the  picture  is  sustained,  imaginative,  action-oriented  lead- 
ership to  put  the  industries  of  tomorrow  —  computers,  software,  and  telecommunica- 
tions —  to  work  on  behalf  of  public  education  today.  Such  an  approach  would 
revitalize  both  our  schools  and  our  economy. 

There  are  some  hopeful  signs.  Boston  will  soon  become  the  home  of  the  nation's 
first  public  school  to  be  run  by  Project  Edison  (Whittle  and  Schmidt)  under  a  special 
charter  granted  by  Massachusetts  secretary  of  education  Piedad  Robertson.  The  new 
facility  (tentatively  called  the  Boston  Renaissance  School),  the  brainchild  of  the  Bos- 
ton-based Horace  Mann  Foundation,  is  slated  to  open  its  doors  in  the  fall  of  1995. 

At  IBM,  technology  guru  James  Dezell  has  embarked  on  a  dramatic  quest  to  use 
the  miracle  of  interactive  multimedia,  or  what  he  calls  knowledge  navigation,  to 
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breathe  new  life  into  literature.  If  IBM  can  excite  kids'  curiosity  about  a  poem  like 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson's  "Ulysses,"  the  sky  is  no  longer  the  limit. 

In  The  Children's  Machine  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1993),  Seymour  Papert  ex- 
pands on  some  of  the  groundbreaking  work  he  and  his  colleagues  are  doing  at  MIT's 
Media  Lab.  "Imagine,"  he  writes,  "being  able  to  visit  electronically  with  [another] 
school  .  .  .  Imagine  schools  from  across  the  world  collaborating  on  projects.  Such  im- 
ages suggest  opportunities  .  .  .  that  go  far  beyond  anything  known  in  the  past." 

Unfortunately,  initiatives  such  as  these  —  and  there  are  many  others  like  them  — 
are  proceeding  too  slowly,  in  part  because  their  main  clientele  —  the  public  school 
establishment  —  has  been  totally  incapable  of  getting  its  act  together. 

Some  states  have  recognized  the  potential  of  technology  to  completely  restructure 
schools  and  level  the  educational  playing  field  at  the  same  time.  Kentucky,  Florida, 
and  Texas  have  become  national  leaders  in  this  arena.  While  all  their  efforts  are 
commendable,  a  national  strategy  is  desperately  needed. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  virtually  all  the  major  communication  and  computer 
companies  have  either  locked  elbows,  or  have  been  elbowing  each  other  out,  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  electronic  access  to  you  and  me  and  our  kids.  They  are  spending 
countless  millions  on  management  "retreats,"  trying  to  figure  out  what  will  replace 
the  television,  telephone,  and  personal  computer  as  the  gadget  of  choice  in  the  new 
millennium.  It  will  eventually  be  up  to  Congress  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  sort  it  all  out.  In  the  process,  they  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  clear 
a  few  lanes  on  the  technology  highway  for  children  and  their  teachers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  country  should  be  doing  much  more  than  simply  relying 
on  Chris  Whittle  and  Benno  Schmidt  to  set  up  a  couple  of  hundred  high-tech  alterna- 
tive schools.  It  is  America's  responsibility  to  bring  all  its  schools  into  the  twenty-first 
century,  because  free  public  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  successful  and  prosper- 
ous democracy.  But  forget  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  paraphrase  the  legendary  bank  rob- 
ber Willy  Sutton,  who,  when  asked  why  he  robbed  banks  replied,  "Because  that's 
where  all  the  money  is,"  the  public  schools  deserve  our  attention  because  that's 
where  all  the  kids  are. 

In  his  1992  campaign  treatise  Putting  People  First,  President  Bill  Clinton  identi- 
fied telecommunications  as  one  of  four  critical  areas  on  which  to  focus  national 
attention.  Vice  President  Albert  Gore,  while  a  senator,  had  been  a  lonely  voice  on 
this  subject.  By  calling  for  "a  national  information  network  to  link  every  home,  busi- 
ness, lab,  classroom,  and  library  by  the  year  2015,"  they  seem  to  have  a  much  clearer 
view  of  the  nation's  responsibility  to  drive  this  agenda.  Further,  they  promised  "to 
expand  access  to  information"  by  putting  "public  records,  databases,  libraries,  and 
educational  materials  on  line  for  public  use." 

That's  a  little  more  like  it.  How  serious  are  they?  How  quickly  do  they  actually 
intend  to  move?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  still  very  much  up  in  the  air. 

For  teachers  in  the  trenches,  hope  springs  eternal.  But  our  children  are  another 
story  altogether.  Absent  any  action,  these  kids  will  be  taking  yet  another  step  closer 
to  an  uncertain  future  for  which  most  of  them  are  hopelessly  unprepared.  Whatever 
you  might  think  of  Whittle  and  Schmidt,  they  at  least  understand  the  urgency  of 
the  problem.  More  important,  they're  doing  something  about  it.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  rest  of  America  to  step  up  to  the  plate.  It's  only  common  sense.  But  as 
Voltaire  observed,  "Common  sense  is  not  so  common"  ("Self-Love,"  Dictionnaire 
Philosophique,  1764).  **- 
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Why  Is  Boston 
University  Still 
in  Chelsea? 


Glenn  Jacobs 


In  the  face  of  obdurate  social,  educational,  and  political  failures,  problems,  and 
obstacles,  Boston  University  persists  in  its  management  of  the  Chelsea  public 
schools.  It  also  persists  in  its  refusal  to  share  power  with  such  Chelsea  citizenry 
as  the  resistant  Latinos  whose  leadership  the  university  seeks  to  discredit.  Jacobs 
examines  the  historical  background  of  the  city  and  its  schools  to  decipher  Chelsea's 
economic  dependency  and  repeated  fall  into  receivership  and  privatization. 


Since  1989  the  nation  has  watched  an  educational  reform  unprecedented  in 
boldness  and  scope  —  nothing  less  than  the  privatization  of  management  of 
the  complete  urban  school  system  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  Chelsea,  a  tattered  in- 
dustrial suburb  of  Boston  largely  framed  by  vice,  corruption,  and  poverty,  is  a  place 
where  nary  a  week  passes  without  a  sordid  news  report  of  police  and  official  corrup- 
tion, robbery,  murder,  abduction,  bookmaking,  racketeering,  and  prostitution.  Indeed, 
even  a  progressive  psychiatrist  and  community  activist  who  has  spent  a  decade  work- 
ing in  Chelsea  has  described  the  life  of  the  poor  of  this  city  in  similar  terms: 

Being  trapped  in  an  environment  of  intense  affect  surrounding  an  increased  fre- 
quency of  events  .  .  .  describes  life  in  Chelsea.  The  people  there  seem  to  suffer 
an  endless  sequence  of  things.  Fires,  accidents,  crimes,  illness,  moving,  job  loss, 
pregnancy,  marriage,  divorce,  birth,  death  —  hardly  has  the  person  recovered 
from  one  wave  of  change  than  another  comes  along.  .  .  .  The  pattern  of  adverse 
life  events  ...  is  not  experienced  as  a  sequence  of  waves  so  much  as  a  whirlpool.1 

Lately,  boasts  of  miracles  in  the  making  by  caretakers  from  outside  have  sought 
to  modify  the  sordid  image.  There  is  the  widely  publicized  resurrection  of  Chelsea's 
fiscal  solvency  —  with  strong  infusions  of  state  and  state-related  aid  —  by  the  city's 
receivers,  and  there  is  Boston  University,  which,  for  more  than  four  years,  has  under- 
taken complete  management  and  reformation  of  Chelsea's  schools.  On  the  other 
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hand,  obscured  in  the  media  is  the  mobilization  of  Chelsea's  minority  population, 
especially  its  Latinos,  in  response  to  the  privatization  of  its  schools. 

"Why  is  Boston  University  still  in  Chelsea?"  in  one  sense  belabors  the  obvious. 
Of  course,  Boston  University  remains  in  Chelsea  because  the  terms  of  the  contract 
signed  with  the  city  in  1989,  which  also  exempts  the  university  from  some  of  the 
strictures  encumbering  public  bodies,  specify  a  ten-year  commitment  for  the  univer- 
sity to  run  the  schools.  Nonetheless,  in  a  city  so  mired  in  structural  problems  eman- 
ating from  national  economic  and  political  forces  —  not  to  mention  the  ineptitude, 
corruption,  and  mismanagement  in  pathetic  little  Chelsea  —  any  party  attempting 
comprehensive  educational  reform  might  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Rumors  have  circulated  that  members  of  the  management  team  and  other  univer- 
sity officials  privately  admit  that  Chelsea  is  a  sinkhole  that  is  bleeding  the  university 
of  resources.  It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  the  only  reasons  why  Boston  University 
has  stayed  in  Chelsea  are  the  stubborn  pride  and  political  ambition  of  John  Silber. 
Were  it  not  for  these  —  and  the  opportunity  to  be  the  impresario  over  Chelsea's  $92 
million  school-building  project  —  rumor  has  it  that  Boston  University  would  move 
out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  As  we  shall  see,  Silber's  pride  and  ambition  belie  a  more 
complex  institutional  modus  vivendi. 

The  absence  of  significant  program  achievement  by  the  Chelsea  project,  coupled 
with  Chelsea's  acute  fiscal  crisis  and  fall  into  receivership  in  1991-1992,  also  fueled 
rumors  of  Boston  University's  evacuation.  Nevertheless,  the  university's  public  de- 
meanor has  been  one  of  staunch  perseverance,  and  its  spokespeople  waste  no  time  in 
proudly  proclaiming  that  "we  didn't  back  away"  from  fiscal  catastrophe.  In  its  1992 
report  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the  university  explained  away  poor  test  scores 
and  teacher  absenteeism  as  products  of  stretched  resources.  Moreover,  it  predicted 
vastly  improved  test  scores  for  grades  three,  six,  and  nine  on  full  completion  of  the 
project's  preschool  program  by  entire  student  cohorts.2  A  September  6,  1992,  New 
York  Times  article  suggested  that  reading  and  math  scores,  the  drop-out  rate,  and 
teacher  absenteeism  remained  virtually  the  same  as  when  the  university  took  up  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  Yet  Boston  University  and  its  president  are  loath  to  admit 
failure  where  more  prudent  parties  would  at  least  register  a  modicum  of  self-doubt. 

To  rescue  a  city's  schools  from  a  laundry  list  of  educational  and  social  maladies  is 
a  Promethean  task.  It  is  no  surprise  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  attempted  by 
John  Silber  and  his  university.  Having  ridden  herd  over  his  own  university  through 
methods  of  corporate  control  for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  finagling  a  large  uni- 
versity budget  for  entrepreneurial  purposes  with  a  collusive  covey  of  trustees  and 
playing  the  urban  real  estate  game  with  the  aid  of  a  former  Boston  mayor,  Silber  at 
last  had  a  chance  to  actualize  a  dream  held  even  longer  than  the  span  of  his  exploits 
at  Boston  University:  to  have  complete  control  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  a 
community's  children. 

Thus,  the  murky  question  of  why  Boston  University  remains  in  Chelsea  resolves 
to  the  matter  of  how  it  pursues  its  agenda  there.  Silber,  through  his  pride,  his  and  his 
university's  ambition  to  mold  a  community  and  its  schoolchildren,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  defeat  after  so  much  of  the  university's  resources  have  been  invested, 
bespeak  a  kind  of  collective  cognitive  dissonance  not  unlike  the  persistence  of  a 
more  powerful  nation's  costly  aggressive  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  small  poor 
country.  Popular  resistance  to  the  more  powerful  party's  presence  is  met  with  rigidity, 
intransigent  incomprehension  of  the  "ingratitude"  of  the  "natives,"  and  outright  hostil- 
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ity.  This,  indeed,  is  the  posture  typifying  the  university's  community  relations.  But  it 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  coming  of  both  Boston  University  and  receivership  to 
Chelsea  fits  a  historical  pattern  of  many  older  "dependent"  cities  in  the  United  States. 
I  examine  the  Boston  University/Chelsea  project  as  a  point  along  the  trajectory  of 
Chelsea's  social  history.  It  is  clear  that  Boston  University  and  the  receivership  are 
simply  successors  to  caretakers  in  Chelsea's  past.  Moreover,  the  university  manage- 
ment team's  modus  operandi  and  community  relations  are  significant  telling  points  of 
the  paternalism  evinced  by  a  university  refusing  to  acknowledge  a  client  population 
as  social  and  political  equals.  The  story  of  the  community's  resistance  to  the  incur- 
sion of  private  interests  into  the  public  realm  comprises  a  case  study  of  the  object 
lessons  of  privatization.  In  discussing  the  "politics  of  information"  of  the  project  — 
the  university's  reluctance  to  evaluate  itself  and  its  cynical  use  of  data  derived  from 
it  —  I  show  how  privatization  intrinsically  walls  itself  off  from  openness  and  ac- 
countability. In  this  case,  an  expose  by  a  Latino  community  organization  remained 
the  sole  safeguard  for  the  public's  right  to  know.  This  incident  and  the  larger  struggle 
for  Chelsea's  schools  hold  important  implications  for  cities  steadily  forced  into  the 
maw  of  privatization. 


Chelsea's  History:  Shirtsleeves  to  Shirtsleeves  in  One  Century 

Chelsea's  history  has  spanned  a  trajectory  from  old-style  urban  machine  politics 
through  receivership  of  the  city  government  by  a  Control  Committee  following  a 
devastating  fire  in  1908  and  a  subsequent  return  to  its  patronage  and  graft-prone  sys- 
tem in  1911,  to  a  "leveraged"  takeover  of  its  schools  by  a  private  —  "nonprofit"  — 
corporation  in  1989,  and  a  full  circle  return  to  receivership  in  fall  1991.  The  dynamic 
in  motion  here  represents  social,  economic,  and  political  factors  that  have  operated 
both  locally  and  nationally  to  make  Chelsea  dependent. 

By  the  1860s  Chelsea's  Protestant  "old  settler"  families  and  colonial  heritage  were 
being  eclipsed  by  immigrants,  first,  around  1875,  from  the  British  Isles,  then,  after 
1890,  southern  and  Eastern  European  immigrants,  with  Russian  Jews  being  —  and 
remaining  for  many  decades  —  the  most  numerous,  with  smaller  admixtures  of 
Poles,  Italians,  French  Canadians,  Slavs,  and  other  groups  leavening  the  ethnic  mix.3 
As  Edward  Kopf  informs  us,  "By  the  early  twentieth  century,  Chelsea  was  not 
merely  a  specialized  section  of  the  larger  metropolis  [i.e.,  Boston].4  It  was,  rather,  a 
comprehensive  industrial  suburb,  encompassing  all  of  the  virtues  and  defects,  all  of 
the  classes  and  activities,  of  a  fully  developed  urban  area."5 

A  fire  in  1908,  the  third  largest  in  the  history  of  the  nation,6  destroyed  about  40 
percent  of  the  city  and  served  as  a  historical  precedent7  for  privatized  management 
of  Chelsea's  affairs  because  the  city  had  to  be  virtually  rebuilt  —  public  buildings, 
residences,  businesses,  and  most  of  its  infrastructure.  The  business  establishment  — 
local  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  professionals  from  Boston  —  organized  relief,  con- 
vened, and  promoted  the  placement  of  the  city  into  virtual  receivership  by  suspend- 
ing its  aldermanic/mayoral  government  and  vesting  governing  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Control  for  three  years.  Testimony  at  public  hearings  called  to  discuss 
petitioning  the  state  for  suspension  of  the  regular  city  government  and  formation 
of  the  Control  Committee  was  prescient  for  the  Boston  University  question  eighty 
years  later.  Clearly,  confidence  in  and  by  the  business  community  was  considered 
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the  most  valuable  asset  in  rebuilding  the  city,  as  reported  in  a  May  3,  1908,  Chelsea 
Gazette  article. 

We  must  have  the  best  men  possible  to  restore  confidence.  ...  It  is  necessary 
to  restore  confidence,  both  in  the  people  and  in  those  who  have  been  forced 
out  .  .  .  and  what  is  much  more  important,  the  confidence  in  financial  men  in 
the  future  of  that  city.  We  have  got  to  have  large  amounts  of  money  poured  into 
the  city  to  rebuild  it. 

The  graft-fraught  and  patronage-ridden  local  government  was  derided.  As  William 
E.  McClintock,  future  chairman  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Control,  was  to  put  it  two 
years  later  in  a  retrospective  New  England  Magazine  article,8  "After  the  fire  there 
was  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  city  could  not  be  quickly  and  economically  rebuilt 
and  remodeled  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen."9 

The  Mugwumpish  "old  [white  Protestant]  settlers,"  who  had  guided  Chelsea's 
early  growth  and  resisted  annexation  by  Boston  in  the  previous  century,  had  their 
second  chance  for  supreme  control.10  Clearly,  then  as  now,  the  caretakers  of  the  city 
saw  crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  solve  problems  that  representative  —  immigrant- 
saturated  —  government  had  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand. 

More  popularly  based,  that  is,  ethnic-working-class,  opinion,  then  as  now  stressed 
local  self-reliance  and  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  franchise  of  voters.  In  a 
city  hearing  on  the  commission  question,  "Enthusiastic  Meeting"  in  the  Chelsea 
Gazette  of  May  9,  1908,  a  Mr.  Doherty,  who  in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  day  was  portrayed  as  an  Irish  rustic,  adumbrated  later  popular  views  concerning 
privatization  in  Chelsea. 

"What  we  want  to  know  about  this  commission  is,  what  good  is  it  going  to  be  for 
the  city  of  Chelsea?  What  authority  will  it  have?  Will  we  have  any  guarantee  that 
they  will  govern  our  city  any  better  than  our  present  government  has?  Will  the 
city  of  Chelsea  have  to  pay  the  bills?  I  guess  so.  If  the  city  of  Chelsea  is  going  to 
pay  the  bills  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  who  is  going  to  spend  the  money. 
If  the  money  lenders  won't  lend  the  money,  what  guarantee  will  you  have  that 
they  will  lend  it  to  the  commission?" 

Mr.  Doherty's  questions  have  been  succeeded  by  contemporary  ones  coming  from 
quarters  also  viewed  as  naive  and,  alternately,  as  obstructive  and  nonrepresentative  of 
the  community.  Driven  by  their  anxieties  and  aspirations,  the  business  elite  were  con- 
vinced that  the  problems  might  be  solved  if  the  "best  people"  governed  once  more. 
After  all,  a  precedent  had  been  set  by  the  installation  of  the  first  city  commission  in 
Galveston  after  its  1901  flood.  However,  as  Kopf  points  out,  "To  the  immigrants, 
commission  government  was  not  reform;  it  was  disenfranchisement."  Ironically,  one 
of  the  results  of  the  fire  was  an  expansion  of  the  immigrant  component  of  Chelsea's 
population.  The  fire  prompted  the  desertion  of  the  city  by  many  of  the  "natives" 
(white  Protestants).  "By  1915  the  numbers  of  aliens  and  their  offspring  had  increased 
to  140  percent  of  their  1905  levels.  Immigrants  and  their  children  constituted  two- 
thirds  of  Chelsea's  people  in  1905;  this  proportion  had  increased  to  84  percent  in 
1915,  just  seven  years  after  the  Fire."11 
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At  the  Vanguard:  Chelsea  Schools  Pioneer  ESL  Instruction 

Research  on  Chelsea's  public  school  history  indicates  that  "immigrants  arriving  in 
the  period  1890  to  1930  found  a  school  system  similar  in  structure  to  the  one  we 
know  today,  but  one  .  .  .  which  did  not  expect  to  retain  all  students  even  through  the 
end  of  9th  grade."12  Earlier,  virtually  all  of  Chelsea's  immigrant  population  was  Eng- 
lish speaking,  but  a  threshold  was  crossed  with  the  second  and  larger  wave  of  Poles, 
Russian  Jews,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Armenians,  French  Canadians,  and  others.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1925,  coterminous  with  this  wave,  the  population  of  children  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  grew  threefold,  from  4,445  to  13,019. 

In  other  words,  a  qualitative  transformation  emerged  from  the  increase  in  numbers 
and  diversity  of  Chelsea's  immigrants.  The  "schools  recognized  this  diversity  largely 
as  an  issue  of  language,"13  and  from  1890  on  the  increased  diversity  of  the  city  and 
student  body  prompted  revision  of  the  "terms  of  incorporation"  —  a  revision  of 
school  policy  regarding  the  education  of  immigrant  children.  Non-English-speaking 
students  were  sent  to  ungraded  classes  in  the  primary  school  until  they  acquired  suffi- 
cient linguistic  ability  to  be  mainstreamed.  Called  the  Non-English-Speaking  Depart- 
ment, these  special  classes  functioned  as  an  intensive  English  as  a  second  language 
(ESL)  program. 

Far  from  being  characterized  as  intolerant,  one  scholar  tells  us,  "the  'sink  or 
swim'  submersion  approach  was  regarded  as  the  only  or  best  possible  arrangement 
for  English  acquisition."  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  toward  experimentation  concern- 
ing incorporation  of  the  linguistically  different  into  the  schools  was  "limited  and 
conditioned  by  the  overriding  concerns  with  crowding."  Just  as  noteworthy  was 
Chelsea's  reluctance  to  respond  to  state  mandates  regarding  truancy  and  vocational 
training  programs.14 

What  is  to  be  learned  from  all  of  this?  We  are  informed  that  on  the  one  hand, 
"Chelsea's  educators  showed  a  willingness  to  experiment  and  creativity  within,  or 
as  a  result  of,  the  constraints  imposed  by  limited  resources.  The  'special  classes' 
afforded  more  concentrated  attention  by  teachers  and  were  a  departure  from  a  very 
standardized  norm."15  On  the  other  hand,  these  efforts  were  sabotaged  by  the  school 
committee's  noncompliance  with  state  mandates.  The  contradiction,  however,  is 
only  superficial. 

Chelsea's  industry  until  the  late  1950s  was  largely  owned  by  Chelsea  or  Boston- 
area  residents.  In  a  small  city  there  was  no  question  about  the  congruency  of  private 
with  civic  interests.  Since  it  was  in  the  factory  owners'  interest  to  have  available  an 
ample,  minimally  educated,  compliant  local  labor  force,  in  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
the  times  it  was  standard  assumption  that  the  school  life  of  non-English-speaking  stu- 
dents would  be  short,  that  is,  it  would  not  continue  after  they  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  attendance  was  no  longer  compulsory.  Most  high  school-age  students 
were  destined  to  work,  "an  option  that  was  perhaps  less  desirable  in  1890  than  it  had 
been  in  1850,  but  which  remained  more  acceptable  in  1890  than  it  is  in  1990."16 

The  contradiction  for  that  time  was  between  the  goodwill  of  the  teaching  corps 
toward  their  polyglot  charges  and  the  constraint  of  limited  resources  within  a  context 
specifying  limited  schooling  for  the  city's  children.  This  was  constituted  by  the  rela- 
tions —  between  workers  and  employers  —  of  production  in  Chelsea,  which  de- 
manded exactly  what  was  given  educationally  and  remained  true  and  was  reinforced 
following  the  1908  fire. 
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Entering  the  Vestibule  of  Dependency 


Massive  immigration  ended  with  the  restrictive  laws  of  1921  and  1924,  essentially 
stabilizing  the  composition  of  Chelsea's  population  through  the  1950s.  During  1930— 
1954,  the  local  press  conveyed  an  image  of  the  schools  congruent  with  Mark  Peter- 
son's. Overcrowding  appears  to  be  a  perennial  issue,  but  a  dissonant  note  concerning 
the  physical  obsolescence  of  the  schools  and  of  the  school  system  intruded  in  the 
1950s.  Glimmers  of  an  impending  crisis  appeared  but  are  never  acknowledged  as 
such  until  the  1970s. 

What  prompted  this  apprehension?  Perhaps  it  was  the  shock  to  the  city  and  its  im- 
age evoked  by  the  building  of  the  Mystic-Tobin  Bridge,  a  long,  elevated  eyesore 
completed  in  1951,  which  bisected  the  city  and  obliterated  some  of  its  old  neighbor- 
hoods. The  bridge,  later  to  be  a  flaking-lead-paint  nightmare,  was,  like  so  many  other 
urban  renewal  projects,  selfishly  conceived  as  a  quick  way  to  the  North  Shore  for 
more  affluent  suburbanites.  Also,  the  good  fit  between  the  school  system  and  the 
city's  economy  and  political  structure  began  to  unravel.  With  the  white  European 
population  commencing  its  trek  out  of  Chelsea  —  there  no  longer  being  an  industrial 
base  to  employ  them  —  the  school  board  was  faced  with  an  obsolete  system,  but 
with  few  resources  or  ideas  on  how  to  change  it.  Indeed,  the  city  was  about  to  be 
left  stranded  —  a  familiar  story  for  most  older  industrial  cities  beleaguered  by 
capital  flight. 

Thus  a  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  field  study  of  the  schools,  Chelsea, 
the  City  and  Its  Challenge,  is  a  significant  document.  Commissioned  in  1954  by 
Mayor  Andrew  Quigley,  it  was  published  in  an  interregnum  of  the  city's  having 
passed  its  industrial  heyday  and  its  white  population  on  the  verge  of  leaving.17  The 
report,  a  glossy  prospectus  for  school  rebuilding  and  reform,  sounds  a  prophetically 
ominous  opening  note. 

A  living  city  is  a  visible  sign  of  great  common  purpose.  When  cities  are  alive,  the 
most  advanced  art,  powers,  and  standards  of  civilization  flower  in  them.  A  collec- 
tion of  people  no  longer  mobilizing  their  powers  to  create  civilized  values  beyond 
those  previously  attained  marks  a  declining  city.18 

Having  underscored  the  necessity  of  replacing  much  of  the  physical  plant,  the 
document  notes  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Chelsea  teachers  were  employed  before 
1935  and  turnover  was  quite  low.  Judging  by  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  submitted 
to  teachers,  it  "was  difficult  to  find  any  agreement  among  the  Chelsea  staff  as  to 
what  the  objectives  of  the  Chelsea  school  system  are"19  This  anomie  certainly  speaks 
to  the  obsolescence  of  the  Chelsea  school  system.  An  incredulous  tone  pervades  the 
report,  which  decries  the  city's  inertia  in  its  toleration  of  such  an  anachronism.  The 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall  in  the  1950s;  in  the  1970s  it  would  be  replaced  by  the 
graffiti  of  urban  decline. 

The  invocation  of  Harvard  in  1954  and  Boston  University  in  1985  bespeaks  Chel- 
sea's propensity  toward  dependence.  Mayor  Quigley  was  exercising  an  old  reflex  — 
calling  in  the  experts  —  that  served  as  a  dress  rehearsal  for  Boston  University's  entry 
three  decades  later.  Reprivatization  of  the  management  of  the  city's  affairs  structur- 
ally and  functionally  reflects  cycles  of  uneven  growth  and  episodes  of  economic  retar- 
dation that  have  come  to  typify  the  urban  landscape  of  the  United  States.20  It  is  an 
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inclination  typifying  our  society's  predilection  for  associating  success  with  individual- 
ized effort  in  the  pursuit  of  profit. 


Enter  Boston  University:  Reprivatizing  Chelsea 

The  Boston  University/Chelsea  project  grew  out  of  the  1985  request  of  school  com- 
mittee member  (also  former  mayor,  state  representative,  senator,  and  publisher  of  the 
Chelsea  Record)  Andrew  Quigley  to  John  Silber  for  Boston  University  to  manage 
the  Chelsea  schools  after  the  city  of  Boston  refused  Silber's  offer.  Claiming  that  the 
Boston  system  resembled  a  747  without  control  panels,  Silber  managed  to  alienate 
the  Boston  School  Committee  with  his  offer  of  strong  management.  Boston  School 
Committee  president  John  Nucci's  rejection  anticipated  later  criticisms  of  the  univer- 
sity's top-down  management  style  and  privatization  of  the  Chelsea  schools.  After 
quarreling  with  the  encumbrance  of  Silber's  estimated  per  pupil  cost  on  the  Boston 
school  budget,  Nucci  took  up 

the  final  and  most  important  flaw  in  Dr.  Silber's  proposal  —  the  lack  of  account- 
ability to  the  residents  of  the  city.  Silber  boasts  almost  frighteningly  that  he  could 
run  the  schools  free  of  "political  pressures."  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  clever  way  of 
proposing  capricious  management,  without  any  degree  of  responsiveness  to,  or 
access  by,  those  paying  for  and  affected  by  the  system.  Without  the  accountability 
that  is  demanded  of  elected  officials,  the  result  would  [be]  an  insensitive  and 
even  greater  bureaucracy  than  now  exists.  With  all  due  respect  to  a  fine  institu- 
tion, Boston  University,  under  Dr.  Silber's  guidance,  has  not  exactly  been  a  model 
of  sensitivity  and  concern  for  its  neighboring  community  and  the  city-at-large.21 
[Italics  added.] 

According  to  a  May  3,  1990,  interview  with  its  dean,  George  McGurn,  the  School 
of  Management,  not  the  School  of  Education,  initiated  the  project,  because  U.S.  busi- 
ness was  worried  about  "our  global  competitiveness  and  schools  of  education  were 
part  of  the  problem."  Moreover,  they  desired  "a  broad  spectrum  on  management's 
impact  on  society.  The  university's  criticism  of  the  Chelsea  schools  in  its  1988  report 
was  a  response  to  the  schools'  substandard  educational  conditions,  viewing  the  city 
and  its  school  system  as  a  hollow  entity  without  extant  viable  leadership  or  an  ade- 
quate social  and  political  substrate  to  sustain  an  adequate  civic  school  culture.  This 
assessment  reflected  the  management  school's  and  President  Silber's  business-ori- 
ented disdain  of  national  and  local  educational  conditions. 

Boston  University's  report  on  the  Chelsea  public  schools,  "A  Model  for  Excel- 
lence in  Urban  Education,"  underscored  the  Latino  community's  isolation  and  aliena- 
tion. The  report  noted  that  parents  felt  excluded  from  their  children's  education  by 
virtue  of  strained  communications  between  the  families  and  their  schools  and  the 
parents'  "inability  to  feel  in  control"  and  concluded, 

Lack  of  community  support  and  parental  involvement  in  the  schools  is  a  wide- 
spread problem,  but  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Chelsea's  Hispanic  and  Asian 
communities.  Most  teachers,  administrators,  and  other  white  elites  ascribe  the 
problem  to  apathy,  disinterest,  and  cultural  barriers.  The  minority  leaders  we 
have  talked  with,  however,  place  the  problem  along  class  and  racial  lines.  With 
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anecdotal  evidence,  they  argue  that  their  constituents  have  been  denied  access  to 
government,  schools,  jobs,  housing,  health  care,  and  other  community  institutions. 

It  added  that  efforts  to  mobilize  support  for  minority  candidates  failed  "due  to  frac- 
tured alliances,  lack  of  money,  and  the  inability  to  overcome  competing  interests  with 
common  concerns,"  but  wrongly  predicted,  "It  is  unlikely  that  these  minority  groups 
could  effectuate  change  through  the  political  process,  even  if  they  could  coalesce"22 

Boston  University's  assessment  of  Latino  isolation  and  alienation  was  not  matched 
in  its  stewardship  of  the  public  schools  by  a  foretelling  of  the  politicization  of  Lati- 
nos, nor  by  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Latino  community.  The 
report  context  was  shaped  by  an  agenda  of  managerial  control  of  the  schools,  and  per- 
haps of  social  services  and  community  development.  In  short,  juxtaposed  with  the 
university's  responses  to  Latinos  and  Latino  and  non-Latino  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, the  report  can  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  in  the  service  of  community 
manipulation. 

The  university's  dealings  with  the  Hispanic  community  are  detailed  further  below, 
but  examples  of  the  university's  posture  of  engulfment  and  occupation  toward  the 
community  and  its  agencies  starkly  contrast  with  a  more  supportive  role  that  might 
have  been  taken.  One  case,  concerning  small  day  care  providers,  which  came  before 
the  Chelsea  Executive  Advisory  Committee  (CEAC)  on  February  25,  1991,  and  the 
State  Oversight  Panel  on  March  12,  1991,  illustrates  Boston  University's  opportunis- 
tic mien.  Representatives  from  local  day  care  programs,  which  rely  on  grant  money, 
came  to  those  meetings  to  complain  that  Boston  University,  planning  programs  of  its 
own  despite  its  promises  of  accommodation  and  compromise,  was  ignoring  the  local 
centers  and  appeared  to  be  going  ahead  with  plans  to  seek  funding  via  grants.  A  sec- 
ond case  concerns  Choice  Thru  Education,  which  for  more  than  two  decades  has  ad- 
ministered Upward  Bound  and  other  high  school  supplementation  programs  in  the 
city.  It  was  about  to  apply  for  federal  Talent  Search  funds  for  Chelsea  in  1991  when 
it  was  learned  from  Boston's  Hispanic  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  that  HOPE 
was  also  applying  for  this  grant  to  operate  Talent  Search  in  Chelsea.  Superintendent 
Diane  Lam  had  bypassed  Choice  and  gone  to  HOPE  to  support  its  bid  for  the  project. 
When  representatives  from  both  agencies  learned  of  these  facts,  HOPE  pulled  its 
grant  application  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  unethical  to  compete  with  a  Chelsea 
agency  that  was  qualified  to  run  Talent  Search. 

These  cases  illustrate  an  institutional  reflex  of  opportunism  as  opposed  to  a  seek- 
ing of  common  ground,  a  posture  which,  even  when  reined  in  because  of  protest,  is 
predaceous.  Such  insensitive  community  relations  and  the  imperviousness  of  the  city 
government  to  Latino  needs  and  interests  earlier  prompted  Latinos  to  elect  their  first 
public  official,  school  committee  member  Marta  Rosa,  in  1989. 

The  management  team's  operating  style  would  reflect  the  earlier  stance  of  the 
Chelsea  project's  planners.  As  noted,  the  would-be  caretakers,  initially  invited  into 
Chelsea  as  consultants,  saw  the  city  and  its  school  committee  and  administrative  com- 
plement as  bereft  of  educational  resources.  (Information  gleaned  from  interviews 
with  Dean  George  McGurn  and  Chris  Allen  on  May  3,  1990,  and  Robert  Sperber  on 
April  27  and  May  11,  1990.) 

Adherence  to  this  premise  prompted  Boston  University's  insistence  on  nearly  abso- 
lute contractual  authority  in  its  management  arrangement  with  Chelsea.  As  education 
school  dean  Peter  Greer  put  it  in  a  February  16,  1990,  interview,  "We  were  going  to 
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take  all  the  risks.  Why  shouldn't  we  have  full  control?"  The  sentiment  is  identical  to 
Dean  McGurn's  earlier  pronouncement,  '"We  want  the  control,  the  responsibility  and 
the  accountability,  and  that's  what  management  is  all  about.'"23  Presumably,  wanting 
the  accountability  meant  control  of  information  and  immunity  from  disclosure.  Early 
project  manager  Chris  Allen's  recollection  is  that  after  looking  at  the  school  commit- 
tee, there  was  no  foundation  to  build  upon:  only  a  small  number  of  administrators  in 
the  school  system  were  committed  to  change,  and  among  the  teaching  ranks  "there 
was  little  on  an  organizational  level  —  no  cohesive  group  you  could  point  to  and  say 
this  is  a  model  to  build  upon"  (interview,  May  30,  1990).  Dean  McGurn,  alluding  to 
a  pantheon  of  urban  problems,  observed,  '"Chelsea  is  on  top  of  every  list  you  don't 
want  to  be  on"'24  and,  delivering  a  back-handed  compliment,  exclaimed,  "The  bril- 
liant thing  about  Chelsea  ...  is  they  recognize  failure  when  they  see  it,  even  if 
they're  responsible.'"25 

The  approach  taken  by  BU  was  hierarchical,  that  is,  top-down  and  emphasizing 
complete  control  of  the  school  system's  finances  and  personnel.  What  is  more,  it 
would  never  vary  appreciably.  It  would  seem  as  if  Chelsea's  Lilliputian  size  (1.86 
square  miles)  tempted  management  school  Dean  McGurn  to  exclaim  (interview,  May 
3,  1990),  "It  was  so  small  you  could  wrap  your  arms  around  it.  It  was  microcosmic. 
Frankly,  if  you  were  to  take  over  the  Boston  system,  who  would  ever  know?"  Such 
paternalism  verged  on  pathos  when  McGurn  stated,  "We  have  to  remember  that 
Boston  University  is  larger  than  the  population  of  Chelsea.  We  can't  be  like  Lennie 
in  John  Steinbeck's  Of  Mice  and  Men,  who  breaks  the  neck  of  a  mouse."26 


John  Silber's  Mission:  A  City  of  One's  Own 


Clearly  this  was  to  be  no  "experiment,"  as  it  has  often  been  loosely  characterized.  It 
is  a  project  initiated  with  the  conviction  of  the  university,  its  president,  and  all  who 
have  administered  it  that  it  would  be  a  precedent-setting  solution  to  the  ills  of  urban 
education.  "I  hope  to  change  the  national  view  on  education,"  Silber  is  quoted  as 
saying.27  The  BU  report  asserts:  "Boston  University  is  willing  ...  to  assume  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  assure  that  Chelsea's  public  schools  become  a  national 
model  of  urban  education."28  The  goals  of  the  project  thus  transcend  education,  as 
management  team  members  Carole  Greenes  and  Peter  Greer  suggest  when  they  stress 
that  "the  moral  climate  of  a  school  has  an  effect  on  learning,"  and  that  "character  for- 
mation will  be  stressed  and  civic  virtue  reaffirmed."29  This  is  closely  aligned  with 
John  Silber's  emphasis  on  combining  education  with  heroic  ideals.  That  civic  virtue 
might  be  conceived  differently  by  Latinos  and  other  dissenters  has  been  anathema  to 
Boston  University.  This  speaks  to  the  question  of  why  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  university-sponsored  evaluation  of  the  Chelsea  project:  such  paternalism  cannot 
countenance  criticism,  constructive  or  otherwise.  I  later  detail  the  significance  of  this 
vis-a-vis  the  manner  in  which  the  project  and  its  representatives  deal  with  evaluation, 
research,  and  information. 

For  Silber  the  project  is  the  actualization  of  a  vision  of  wider  social  reform  con- 
ceived in  the  1960s  when  his  "Proposal  for  a  Measure  Attacking  Poverty  at  Its 
Source"  was  entered  in  the  Congressional  Record?®  A  program  for  preschool  educa- 
tion, it  contained  the  premise  that  "children  born  into  Negro  families  and  families 
whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  [read  Latinos]  are  not  sufficiently 
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stimulated  verbally  or  are  insufficiently  trained  in  English  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  public  school  whose  programs  are  designed  for  English-speaking  children." 
The  proposal  provided  for  education  "of  mothers  of  slum  children,"  schools  in  "reno- 
vated slum  houses,"  tutoring,  remedial  summer  schools,  and,  presciently,  "a  massive 
crash  program  in  one  or  two  communities  of  a  moderate  size."31  Not  only  would 
Silber  and  his  university  have  the  opportunity  to  run  "a  massive  crash  program,"  but 
in  Chelsea  they  would  actualize  Silber's  dream  of  early  childhood  training  with  a  pre- 
school program. 


The  Latino  Struggle  to  Be  Heard 


When  the  Hispanics  joined  the  debate  over  the  city's  prospective  contract  with 
Boston  University,  the  legitimacy  of  their  participation  was  denied.  In  the  school 
committee's  deliberations  over  the  impending  contract  in  1988,  Latinos  were  largely 
absent  from  public  hearings,  but  in  early  1989  they  turned  out  in  force.  They  con- 
tended that  little  information  had  been  disseminated  to  the  Latino  community  in 
English  or  Spanish  and  that  the  Latino  leadership  was  ignored  by  the  school  commit- 
tee, aldermen,  mayor,  and  PTA.32  In  February  the  Hispanic  Commission  wrote  to 
Boston  University  management  team  chair  Peter  Greer,  "We,  the  Hispanic  popula- 
tion, have  been  neglected.  Considering  that  over  50%  of  the  school  population  is  His- 
panic we  should  have  direct  input  into  the  proposed  plans." 

This  is  not  surprising  in  the  context  of  race  relations  in  our  society.  The  charge  of 
repressive  invisibility  reverberates  more  widely  than  its  metaphorical  imagery  when 
one  considers  the  stereotypical  and  selective  media  treatment  of  and  Anglo  elites' 
denial  of  the  representativeness  of  minority  leadership.  Hence,  the  simplistic  asser- 
tion that  the  contract  issue  had  been  aired  in  the  Chelsea  Record  for  some  time  beg- 
ged the  question,  since  the  Record's  long-exhibited  antipathy  to  Latinos,  whom  it 
depicted  stereotypically,  encouraged  civic  apathy  in  the  community.  Moreover, 
Chelsea  Latinos  made  headlines  only  in  the  Record's  police  report;  community  and 
individual  achievements  went  largely  unreported.33 

As  for  the  city  government's  attempt  to  communicate,  there  was  no  felt  need  to  do 
so.  No  wonder  that  the  March  1989  imbroglio  at  the  final  School  Committee  hearing, 
after  the  placid  hearings  of  July  through  November  1988,  came  as  a  shock  to  Chel- 
sea's Anglos.  It  was  as  if  it  had  come  ex  nihilo.  Who  would  have  expected  a  pariah 
population  to  become  civic  minded,  particularly  over  such  stereotypically  Anglo  con- 
cerns as  education? 

Therefore  the  belated  activism  on  the  part  of  the  Latinos  was  the  end  of  an  era  of 
political  submersion.  The  Latinos'  late  entrance  into  the  public  forum  is  perceived  by 
proponents  of  the  contract  as  forfeiture  of  the  Hispanics'  prerogative  to  participate  in 
the  public  debate.  Implicit  in  this  denial  is  a  judgment  of  the  Latinos'  competence 
and  right  to  participate.  Hence,  their  clamor  to  be  heard  has  been  perceived  by  the 
pro-BU  forces  not  as  a  will  to  democratic  participation  but  as  obstructiveness.  How 
could  such  tunnel  vision  accommodate  the  stirrings  of  a  minority  community  for  self- 
determination?  Mayor  John  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  the  late  Andrew  Quigley,  Alderwoman 
Marilyn  Portnoy,  and  Rosemarie  Carlisle,  president  of  the  PTO,  among  others  I  have 
interviewed,  echo  the  sentiment  that  "[Latinos]  had  their  chance"  and  flubbed  it  by 
their  belated  entrance  into  the  arena.  Boston  University's  bestowal  of  the  mantle  of 
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invisibility,  as  we  shall  see,  has  been  to  cast  the  Latino  activists  as  obstructive  impos- 
tors and  to  insist  on  the  color  blindness  of  their  praxis. 

A  typical  response  was  that  of  Rosemary  Carlisle,  Quigley's  replacement  on 
the  school  committee,  who  has  now  been  reelected.  When  asked  if  she  thought  that 
Hispanics  have  been  excluded  from  the  process  of  installing  the  contract,  she  briskly 
replied, 

Hispanics  were  never  excluded  —  and  I  don't  know  where  you  got  that  informa- 
tion. They  had  all  the  rights  as  I  did  as  a  citizen  of  Chelsea  to  be  active  in  the 
BU  partnership.  ...  I  attended  numerous  open  meetings,  I  went  to  the  state 
house.  I  was  aware  of  the  contract  and  of  the  problems  that  were  in  the  contract 
and  I  voiced  my  opinion,  so  the  Hispanic  community  were  never  deleted  from 
any  of  it  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

When  I  asked,  "Why  do  you  think  they  were  so  upset  at  the  time?"  she  answered, 

Because  they  came  in  too  late  in  the  process.  If  they  had  come  out  when  Boston 
University  first  came  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  kept  on  track  on  top  [sic]  of 
everything,  they  would  have  been  able  to  voice  their  opinion  like  all  of  the  other 
citizens.  I  have  no  idea  why  it  took  them  so  long  to  voice  their  opinions.  They 
should  have  voiced  them  earlier  like  we  [i.e.,  the  rest  of  the  community]  did. 
(Interview,  April  10,  1989) 

She  denies  that  racism  and  exclusion  have  been  the  lot  of  minorities  in  Chelsea, 
and  when  I  questioned  her  on  why  the  PTO  is  devoid  of  Hispanics,  blacks,  and  Cam- 
bodians, she  blankly  said  she  didn't  know.  This  point  of  view  articulates  well  the  mo- 
tivation of  many  who,  in  and  out  of  city  government,  welcomed  Boston  University 
into  Chelsea  largely  as  a  remedy  for  the  incipient  dilution  of  white  dominance  and 
the  chronic  fiscal  embarrassment  of  the  city.  Thus,  accusing  the  Hispanic  activists  of 
being  Johnny-come-latelies  is  emblematic  of  a  rhetoric  of  exclusion,  as  if  to  say  "Bet- 
ter never  than  late!" 

What  is/are  the  agenda(s)  of  the  supporters  of  Boston  University's  "experiment"? 
As  we  know,  the  lineaments  of  Chelsea's  school  system,  originally  designed  to  pro- 
vide limited  education  for  its  first-  and  second-generation  immigrant  factory  labor,  in- 
cluding intensive  ESL  instruction,  had  not  changed  appreciably  for  better  than  a  half 
century.  By  the  1970s  urban  "blight,"  the  depletion  of  its  industry  and  more  mobile 
white  populations,  had  made  inroads  into  all  Chelsea's  public  institutions,  and  by  the 
mid-1980s  the  "boodle"  had  run  out  for  Chelsea's  patronage-driven  city  govern- 
ment.34 The  school  system,  originally  designed  to  prepare  a  white  ethnic  working 
class  for  local  industrial  employment,  in  tandem  with  the  other  municipal  institutions, 
could  be  said  to  have  been  in  crisis,  but  this  "crisis"  had  been  going  on  for  more 
than  a  decade,  when  in  1985  Boston  University's  president,  John  Silber,  was  asked 
to  intervene. 

The  real  crisis  was  that  of  the  white-dominated  political  machine  and  its  voter 
base,  which  was  threatened  by  a  burgeoning  Latino  and  Southeast  Asian  population. 
Hence  the  crisis  may  more  usefully  be  seen  as  a  "moral  panic"  wherein  a  cry  for  help 
was  issued  to  Chelsea's  new  great  white  hope  for  gentrification  and  dilution  of  its  mi- 
nority population.35  In  other  words,  "crisis"  is  a  term,  like  "terrorism,"  that  serves  as 
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a  mordant  for  the  facticity  of  the  status  quo  and  its  "natural"  enemies.  In  this  case, 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  city  is  blight,  which  is  incarnated  by  the  perception  of  threat- 
ened whites  in  minorities  and  in  the  run-down  neighborhoods  where  they  are  forced 
to  live.  One  antidote  for  urban  decline  may  be  conceived  as  "whitening"  or  gentrifica- 
tion.  As  Mayor  Brennan  explained  (interview,  January  22,  1990), 

All  of  your  middle-class  middle-aged  people  are  going  .  .  .  There's  no  more 
children  of  the  white  middle  class.  That's  what  I  honestly  see.  I  think  with  BU 
here  and  a  new  school  that  we  hope  to  build,  I  believe  then  that  we'll  draw 
people  in  a  financial  bracket  that  can  pay  for  a  good  home  and  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  private  schools. 

After  he  had  rattled  off  a  list  of  changing  Boston  neighborhoods  whose  refugees 
might  make  good  prospects  as  Chelsea  residents,  I  asked,  "What  about  blacks  and 
Hispanics?"  He  replied,  "Oh  yeah,  and  them  too."  Thus  the  halcyon  dream  of  Chel- 
sea's earlier  white  working  class  for  middle-class  respectability  would  now,  it  was 
hoped,  be  vouchsafed  in  the  postindustrial  age. 

As  for  the  growing  minority  populations,  their  invisibility  had  beome  trans- 
mogrified into  the  blur  of  an  advancing  wave  of  color  and  culture,  which  could  be 
stemmed  only  by  forceful  intervention,  in  this  case,  in  the  school  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  renewed  vigor,  a  larger  population,  and  a  new  crop  of  young  lead- 
ers, Chelsea  Latinos  would  find  in  the  school  question  all  the  material  they  needed  to 
launch  a  revitalized  organization  and  an  electoral  campaign  destined  to  change  the 
contours  of  Latino  politics.  As  James  O'Connor  says,  crisis  is  "social  struggle  and. 
reintegration"  and  the  "greater  the  threat  from  emerging  centers  of  power  .  .  .  the 
greater  the  resistance  thrown  up  by  the  old."36 


The  Transformation  of  Latino  Leadership 

Marta  Rosa,  president  of  Chelsea's  Commission  on  Hispanic  Affairs  and  member  of 
the  Chelsea  School  Committee,  recalled  (interview,  February  8,  1990)  that  1988  and 
1989  were  watershed  years  for  the  commission,  for  they  mark  a  kind  of  "changing  of 
the  guard  of  the  Latino  leadership."  It  was  a  time  when  people  were  ready  for  new 
leadership  and  more  influence  on  civic  affairs.  Her  recollection  was  that  there  were 
many  veteran  activists  on  the  commission. 

People  who  had  been  around  a  long  time,  had  worked  in  the  community  with  .  .  . 
different  organizations  —  LUCHA  and  Comite  Latinamericano,  people  who  had 
given  a  lot  already  .  .  .  They  wanted  to  be  involved  but  were  really  burnt  [out]  at 
the  time.  A  core  group  of  those  people,  people  like  Ceferino,  Elma  Richard,  Pat 
Vega,  stayed  with  the  commission  .  .  .  Aperfcia  Rodriguez  .  .  .  These  are  people 
who  had  been  working  in  the  community  for  years  .  .  .  When  I  was  in  high  school 
these  people  were  working.  People  were  ready  for  something. 

Marta  Rosa  hadn't  been  an  activist  long  enough  to  be  burned  out,  so  when  she  and 
others  such  as  Juan  Vega  came  along,  new  blood  blended  with  the  old  and  reinvigo- 
rated  activism  in  the  city. 

Prior  to  this,  Chelsea  Latinos  had  attempted  for  more  than  a  decade  to  secure  a 
foothold  in  the  city's  civil  service  and  political  affairs.  A  variety  of  organizations, 
represented  by  moderate  figures,  emphasized  accommodation  to  the  white  Demo- 
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cratic  leadership  of  the  city.  In  the  1970s  through  the  mid-1980s  confrontational 
groups  such  as  LUCHA  found  themselves  beleaguered  and  neutralized  by  hostility 
and  harassment  from  City  Hall.37  The  Hispanic  Commission,  initially  chartered  under 
Mayor  Nolan  in  1987,  was  an  accommodationist  group,  but  as  noted,  the  events  of 
1989,  including  the  hiring  of  a  Puerto  Rican  community  organizer  by  the  teachers  un- 
ion to  stimulate  Latinos  to  support  an  opposition  school  committee  slate  to  Boston 
University,  succeeded  in  transforming  the  organization  into  an  autonomous  activist 
one.38 

The  year  1989  also  was  important  because  of  the  confluence  of  events  surround- 
ing Chelsea's  contract  with  Boston  University  and  the  commission's  alliance  with 
Multicultural  Educational  Training  and  Advocacy  (META),  an  organization  that  had 
achieved  national  recognition  for  its  advocacy  work  with  linguistic  minorities.  Marta 
Rosa  became  acquainted  with  META  through  Felix  Arroyo,  a  prominent  Puerto  Rican 
educational  activist  —  later,  a  Boston  School  Committee  member  —  who  suggested 
a  meeting  with  the  Chelsea  Teachers  Union.  At  that  meeting  toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1989,  she  encountered  Javier  Colon,  a  META  lawyer,  and  several  meetings  en- 
sued between  the  two  organizations  (Rosa  interview,  February  8,  1990). 

Collaterally,  as  this  popular  group  became  allied  with  META,  so  did  Boston  Uni- 
versity receive  succor  from  the  conservative  New  England  Legal  Foundation,  which 
joined  the  legal  battle  presumably  to  determine  the  constitutional  constraints  of  the 
case.39  As  the  conflict  grew  more  intense,  the  commission  found  itself  casting  an  eye 
toward  elective  office.  To  accomplish  this  the  Latino  electorate  had  to  be  aroused. 
Voter  registration  would  be  required. 

Voter  registration  added  grit  —  toughness  and  tension  —  to  the  process  of  ac- 
quainting Latinos  with  their  prospective  representatives  and  themselves.  It  became 
an  important  agent  of  politicization  in  the  community.  Resistance  was  high  within 
and  outside  the  Hispanic  orbit,  but  it  provided  a  current  for  change  agents  to  work 
with:  pushing  it  here,  guiding  it  there,  and  navigating  its  currents  to  achieve  greater 
empowerment. 

Angel  ("Tito")  Rosa,  Marta's  husband,  organized  the  voter  registration  drive.  The 
election  of  Marta  Rosa  in  1989,  among  a  slate  of  Chelsea  School  Committee  candi- 
dates cosponsored  by  the  Chelsea  Commission  on  Hispanic  Affairs,  the  Chelsea 
Teachers  Union,  and  its  parent  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  evidently  repre- 
sented a  victory  for  a  popular  front  against  the  long  arm  of  privatization  and  white  su- 
premacy. It  fits  an  emergent  trend  in  the  evolution  of  Latino  politics:  the  appearance 
of  autonomous  grassroots  leaders.40  Lyn  Meza,  a  veteran  Chelsea  activist  who  served 
as  Marta  Rosa's  campaign  manager  in  the  1989  and  1991  elections,  noted  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  change  (interview,  April  24,  1990).  Meza  could  not  refuse  Rosa's 
request  that  she  manage  the  election  campaign  because  "this  was  something  that  we 
had  been  waiting  for,  working  for,  hoping  for  years  in  this  community  —  for  respon- 
sible leadership  to  develop." 


The  Politics  of  the  Revolving  Door 


I  have  suggested  that  Boston  University  employs  a  "revolving  door"  strategy  of 
community  relations,  typifying  the  manner  in  which  dominant  power  holders  seek  to 
manipulate  minority  group  organizations.  When  minority  leaders  or  other  autono- 
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mous  community  representatives  do  not  fall  into  line  with  majority  group  strategies, 
they  are  discredited  as  not  being  truly  representative  of  their  constituencies.  Majority 
leaders  and  caretakers  then  threaten  to  work  around  these  "false"  leaders,  that  is,  to 
work  with  the  "true"  community.41  Boston  University  did  this  when  the  Chelsea  Ex- 
ecutive Advisory  Committee  (CEAC),  a  mandated  body,  showed  signs  of  independent 
thinking  in  1990:  Peter  Greer  accused  CEAC  of  pretending  to  be  "another  school 
committee"  and  threatened  to  "work  around"  that  body. 

Boston  University  is  chagrined  at  the  resistance  put  up  by  Latino  community  repre- 
sentatives; when  it  cannot  control  them  it  strives  to  discredit  them  and  support  other 
leaders  it  considers  more  worthy.  In  1991  the  management  team  strove  to  insinuate 
itself  into  the  Latino  community  by  offering  blandishments  to  El  Centro  Hispano  and 
frequently  alluded  to  its  harmonious  relations  with  El  Centro  when  the  issue  of  the 
team's  poor  record  of  community  relations  was  publicly  raised.  El  Centra's  current 
director,  Jose  Fernandez,  has  been  trying  to  navigate  an  autonomous  course  for  the  or- 
ganization and  has  assiduously  steered  it  away  from  the  shoals  of  internecine  conflict 
while  resisting  the  seductions  of  the  university  to  render  material  aid  and  other  sup- 
port. More  recently,  the  university,  with  the  aid  of  a  former  El  Centro  board  member, 
sponsored  a  Latin  American  festival  committee.  Previous  festival  committees  have 
put  on  beauty  pageants;  the  activities  and  operations  of  these  organizations  typically 
have  been  riddled  with  conflict  over  the  use  of  funds.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  best 
the  university  can  do  with  its  community  relations. 

While  election  of  minority  leaders  is  a  source  of  strength  and  pride  to  these 
groups,  it  is  a  threat  to  established  interests.  In  an  Education  Week  article,  Peter 
Greer  complained  about  citizen  groups  in  Chelsea  who  "see  the  university's  presence 
as  a  grand  opportunity  to  gain  power  —  even  at  the  expense  of  students"  through  a 
"vote  counting  back  door."42  Marta  Rosa  had  already  been  elected  (November  1989) 
and  the  innuendo  concerning  a  "vote  counting  back  door"  implied  that  her  election 
somehow  was  underhanded  —  sub  rosa,  as  it  were! 

The  management  team  has  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the  community  was 
wasting  its  time  demanding  inclusion  instead  of  allowing  the  team  to  carry  on  its 
business.  During  the  contract  dispute  of  spring  1989,  the  commission  and  META 
attempted  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  Boston  University  on  bilingual  education, 
parent  participation,  and  other  matters.  The  university  would  relay  signals  of  willing- 
ness to  talk  and  then  balk.  Finally,  in  April  1989,  it  issued  a  memorandum  saying, 
"The  University  is  unable  to  make  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  Chelsea  school  depart- 
ment until  the  University  is  officially  managing  the  Chelsea  schools  on  behalf  of 
the  Chelsea  School  Committee."43  The  university  never  again  showed  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  the  community. 

Thereafter  the  university  intoned  a  "troublemaker"  theme,  casting  the  Hispanic 
leadership  as  obstructionist.  At  the  height  of  debate  over  the  contract,  an  Education 
Week  article  quoted  Greer  as  saying,  "The  Hispanic  community  happened  to  gear  up 
at  an  untimely  moment  —  the  very  moment  when  the  agreement  was  about  to  be 
signed."  While  Greer  thought  that  it  was  "really  healthy"  that  Latinos  were  forming 
to  fight  for  education,  he  preferred  "to  see  them  expend  their  energies  on  implement- 
ing the  project  rather  than  trying  to  hold  it  up."44 

Only  one  month  earlier  President  Silber  had  accused  the  discontented  Latinos 
of  being  manipulated  by  the  Chelsea  Teachers  Union,  implying  they  lacked  the 
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autonomy  and  judgment  to  act  on  their  own.45  In  a  press  release  issued  the  same 
day,  March  31,  1989,  the  Hispanic  Commission  had  asserted  that  Silber's  accusation 
was  insensitive  and  that  their  dissent  was  based  on  "legitimate  concerns  regarding 
bilingual  education  in  the  proposed  early  childhood  program  and  with  the  level  of 
parent  involvement  in  the  implementation  of  the  B.U.  plan."  Rather  than  manipula- 
tion, concern  about  the  quality  of  education  of  Hispanic  children  and  respect  for 
cultural  identity  prompted  the  Latinos'  outcry.46 

Almost  a  year  later  the  accusation  of  obstructiveness  and  opportunism  would  be 
leveled  again,  this  time  in  response  to  Chelsea  activist  Tito  Meza's  charge  that  Silber 
was  making  premature  and  false  claims  about  the  project's  success  in  his  guber- 
natorial campaign  propaganda  and  that  the  project  was  an  exercise  in  government 
by  secrecy.  A  diatribe  from  Greer,  in  the  BU  student  Daily  Free  Press  asserted,  "I 
don't  really  take  that  criticism  seriously.  .  .  .  The  Hispanic  leaders  are  just  trying  to 
get  more  power,  and  I  think  it  is  totally  unfair  to  use  John  Silber  as  a  means  to  gain 
power."  Moreover,  claiming  color  blindness,  Greer  asserted,  "Our  view  is  that 
students  are  students,  not  Hispanics,  whites,  or  blacks."  He  criticized  the  Hispanic 
leaders  for  wanting  a  majority  of  members  on  the  CEAC  "because  the  council  is 
supposed  to  represent  all  of  the  groups  in  Chelsea  .  .  .  not  just  the  Hispanics."  There- 
fore, "Instead  of  fighting,  we  decided  to  work  with  the  people  through  other  groups 
and  simply  bypass  the  leaders."47  The  fatuity  of  this  statement  lies  in  its  smug  pre- 
sumption of  both  the  university's  awareness  of  the  community's  needs  and  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  university's  and  community's  goals. 

The  university's  aggrandizement  of  power  obviates  the  pursuit  of  an  enlightened 
community  relations  policy.  An  example  is  its  hiring  in  1989  of  a  Hispanic  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chelsea  schools,  Diana  Lam,  which  was  intended  to  score  points 
with  the  Latino  population.  Lam  would  need  all  the  courage  and  risk  taking  she  prof- 
fered for  the  job,  for  she  was  not  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  Chelsea's  Latinos. 
Claiming  to  run  an  open  superintendency,  she  acquired  a  reputation  for  stubbornness 
and  resistance  to  unsolicited  community  input  that  marked  her  as  a  Boston  University 
functionary.  At  the  end  of  January  1990,  intending  to  forge  a  consensus,  Lam  con- 
vened a  meeting  with  the  Latino  leadership.  However,  she  became  evasive  and 
defensive  at  the  leaders'  insistence  that  she  respect  their  grievances  with  the  univer- 
sity, with  the  result  that  the  boundaries  remained  drawn  as  before.  A  disappointed 
Lam  lamented,  "It  looks  like  what  we're  going  to  get  out  of  this  meeting  is  another 
meeting"  (my  notes,  January  24,  25,  1990).  Having  already  been  reprimanded  by  Bos- 
ton University  vice  president  Westling  for  her  voiced  admiration  of  Nelson  Mandela 
at  a  school  assembly,  Diana  Lam,  no  matter  how  competent  and  feisty  she  seemed, 
was  structurally  compromised.  She  was,  after  all,  the  university's  employee  and 
throughout  her  stay,  until  the  spring  of  1991,  when  she  announced  her  ill-fated  candi- 
dacy for  the  mayoralty  of  Boston,  she  walked  a  tightrope.48 

While  the  dissent  of  an  ethnic  minority  offers  the  most  dramatic  case  of  the  univer- 
sity's intolerance,  other  examples  offer  compelling  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  circum- 
venting public  control  of  education.  Recently,  at  the  urging  of  the  receiver,  Harry 
Spence,  attempts  were  made  by  Boston  University  to  revive  the  inactive  Chelsea 
Executive  Advisory  Committee.  CEAC  was  created  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
to  provide  advisory  input  on  educational  policy  by  representatives  of  community 
constituencies.  Throughout  CEAC's  history  the  university  intimidated  its  chair  —  un- 
der the  aegis  of  assisting  in  defining  the  body's  proper  "role  and  responsibilities"  — 
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patronized  it  as  a  group,  and  failed  to  provide  timely  information  and  documentation 
on  school  system  policy  changes  and  program  developments.  The  most  recent  at- 
tempts at  resuscitation  appear  deadlocked,  with  the  university  resisting  at  every  turn 
the  coexistence  of  critical  opinions  of  groups  such  as  the  Hispanic  Commission.  It 
appears  that  even  criticism  coming  from  the  quarters  of  a  "mock  parliament"  such 
as  CEAC  will  not  be  countenanced  by  the  management  team.  What  with  the  dialogue 
comprising  a  series  of  "retreats"  guided  by  a  BU-funded  facilitator,  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  finagle  a  consensus.  Some  constituents  feel  this  violates  the  spirit  and 
original  intent  of  CEAC:  Why  shouldn't  opinions  vary  —  even  if  disagreeable  —  and 
accurately  represent  the  diversity  of  public  opinion  about  the  schools  in  Chelsea?49 


The  Politics  of  Information  and  the  Chelsea  Project 

In  the  social  sciences,  questions  concerning  the  treatment  of  research  subjects  and 
the  uses  to  which  data  are  put  are  customarily  posed  under  the  rubric  "research 
ethics."50  In  universities,  self-study  —  the  gathering  of  data  pertaining  to  a  school's 
institutional  activities  and  the  like  —  comes  under  the  heading  "institutional  re- 
search." However,  when  the  academy  engages  in  educational  or  social  reform,  it 
is  doubly  imperative  that  it  engage  in  self-study  and  submit  to  outside  evaluation. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  any  alteration  of  institutional  arrangements  is  the  manner  in 
which  knowledge  about  the  new  configuration  is  gathered  and  disseminated  and  the 
uses  to  which  such  knowledge  is  put.  Assessment  must  be  made  concerning  which 
social  and  political  interests  benefit  from  such  knowledge.  Appraisal  of  the  ethics  of 
knowledge  gathering  and  evaluation  becomes  a  sine  qua  non,  since  not  only  are  the 
safety  and  confidentiality  of  "research  subjects"  at  stake,  but  that  of  the  public  inter- 
est is  as  well.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook,  deny,  conceal,  and  even  distort 
findings  for  the  (frequently  manipulative)  purposes  and  interests  of  the  reformers,  the 
validity  of  the  project  and  the  ethics  and  legitimacy  of  the  managers  are  called  into 
question.  As  noted  earlier,  the  Boston  University  Chelsea  Project  has  tended  to  avoid 
evaluation,  preferring  to  elevate  the  loftiness  of  its  own  and  the  university  president's 
goals  over  any  qualifications  raised  about  results. 

When  educational  expertise  operates  in  the  social  world,  it  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  constraints  that  guide  other  public  policy.  If  educational  reform  in  the  name 
of  the  public  is  otherwise  immune  to  public  review,  it  is  accountable  only  to  the 
"experts"  sponsoring  it.  Where  then  are  the  safeguards  against  the  malpractice  of  the 
managers  when  the  experts  and  managers  are  the  same?  Thus,  the  absence  of  a  self- 
study  component  cast  a  shadow  on  an  otherwise  exemplary  Chelsea  program  project, 
the  Early  Learning  Center,  which  had  suffered  with  problems  —  poor  supervision, 
lack  of  a  curriculum,  unsanitary  facility,  overcrowding  —  requiring  replacement  of 
its  director.  Asked  by  a  reporter  how  its  operations  were  evaluated,  John  Silber,  who 
loudly  touted  the  center  during  his  campaign  for  the  governorship,  baldly  replied, 
"By  just  going  in  there  and  watching  those  children."  Silber's  exclamation  made  it 
appear  as  if  his  judgment  was  synonymous  with  common  sense!51 

Accusations  would  be  leveled  against  the  management  team  at  a  spring  1992  joint 
meeting  of  that  body  and  the  Chelsea  School  Committee  that  a  highly  strained  school 
budget  had  disproportionately  allocated  moneys  to  the  showcased  preschool  program, 
much  to  the  neglect  of  older  students'  needs.  The  sacrifice  was  defended  by  manage- 
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ment  team  strategist  Robert  Sperber  as  an  important  priority  in  which  "somebody's 
got  to  lose."52  Here  we  see  the  interrelatedness  of  the  issues  of  public  accountability 
and  evaluation.  One  suffers  in  the  absence  of  the  other;  both  can  brake  the  excesses 
of  expertise  and  the  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition  of  institutions  and  institutional  care- 
takers. For  Boston  University,  the  administrative  imprimatur  suffices  to  underwrite 
the  quality  of  the  project  and  its  programs.  Evaluation  studies  are  not  viewed  as 
necessary  or  useful.  At  other  times  the  management  team  has  simply  deferred  the 
task  of  evaluation  to  outside  agencies.  During  the  controversial  preliminary  period  of 
approval  for  the  contract,  Peter  Greer  said  that  the  need  to  hire  an  outside  evaluator 
of  the  project  was  critical,53  but  the  university  has  never  sponsored  evaluation  from 
within  or  outside  the  Chelsea  project.  The  State  Oversight  Panel  has  continually 
underscored  the  need  for  evaluation.  At  the  panel  meeting/hearing  in  Chelsea  on 
December  12,  1990,  after  the  management  team  made  their  presentation,  including 
a  turnout  of  uniformed  members  of  the  Chelsea  High  School  rowing  team,  panel 
member  John  T.  Dunlop  dryly  commented, 

Someday  down  the  road  somebody  in  the  state  or  federal  government  is  going 
to  write  this  story.  Was  it  good,  or  how  good,  and  I  regret  to  say,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  putting  together  a  set  of  numbers  is  going  to  be  a  large  part  of  the 
story.  There  ought  to  be  one  or  two  people  developing  indices  on  a  time  series 
basis.  .  .  .  One  of  these  days  somebody's  going  to  want  to  look  back  and  measure 
the  change.  I  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  somebody  was  devoting  some  time 
to  do  that.  I  know  one  or  two  people  in  your  establishment  is  competent  to  do 
that.  (Notes,  December  10,  1990) 

In  response  to  this  statement,  Superintendent  Lam  said,  "I  think  you're  absolutely 
right  that  we  need  a  data  base,  and  with  the  limited  resources  we  have,  I  can't  prom- 
ise you  that."  She  added  that  Pelavin  Associates,  an  outside  consulting  firm  hired  by 
the  federal  government  to  evaluate  the  Chelsea  project,  were  setting  up  a  data  base. 
Panel  member  Irwin  Blumer  responded  by  inquiring  about  the  university's  role  in  ac- 
quiring quantitative  data  and  requested  that  the  management  team  devote  time  at  the 
next  panel  session  to  answering  that  query.  Lam  went  on  to  excuse  the  lack  of  such 
data  on  technical  grounds,  because  there  had  been  no  computerization  of  records 
prior  to  the  coming  of  BU.  (Notes,  December  10,  1990) 

At  a  January  26,  1993,  session  of  the  State  Oversight  Panel  in  Chelsea,  Blumer 
reiterated  the  "need  to  get  into  quantitative  evaluation  to  determine  if  you're  meeting 
your  goals,"  noting  that  this  was  one  of  two  cardinal  concerns,  the  second  being  pub- 
lic access  (notes,  January  26,  1993).  At  the  oversight  panel  hearing  on  June  11,  1993, 
Blumer's  request  for  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  project  was  once  again  met  with 
silence.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  call  for  evaluation  is  still  a  cry  in  the  wilderness. 

Superintendent  Lam's  allusion  to  Pelavin  Associates  is  noteworthy.  Presumably, 
objectivity  would  have  been  vouchsafed,  until  we  learn  that  Pelavin  Associates  and 
its  proprietor,  Sol  H.  Pelavin,  served  the  Reagan  administration  and  its  secretary  of 
education,  William  Bennett,  by  helping  to  "hatchet"  bilingual  education  by  writing 
reports  critical  of  bilingual  programs  and  of  research  on  such  programs.54  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  management  team  chair  Peter  Greer  served  as  an  undersecretary 
to  William  Bennett  before  coming  to  Boston  University  and  the  Chelsea  project.  Also 
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widely  known  is  John  Silber's  hostility  to  bilingual  education.55  Here  such  an  "objec- 
tive" evaluation  implies  collusion. 

In  a  city  where  more  than  65  percent  of  the  public  school  students  are  Latino 
(54.5%)  and  Asian  (11.9%),  Chelsea's  educational  caretakers'  stance  toward  scientific 
appraisal  of  this  "experiment"  gives  one  pause  as  to  the  real  possibility  of  achieving 
an  objective  evaluation  of  the  Chelsea  project.  Moreover,  it  points  toward  a  collusive 
alliance  against  the  interests  of  linguistic  minorities  and  their  children. 


Timing  Out  Chelsea  Parents 


But  this  constitutes  only  a  portion  of  the  problems  concerning  the  politics  of  informa- 
tion and  the  Chelsea  project.  Another  cause  for  consternation  is  what  happens  when 
the  project  and  its  acolytes  carry  out  research  on  the  project  and  programs  connected 
with  it.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  "Tuning  In  to  Chelsea  Parents"  survey  carried  out  in 
May  1990  and  reported  in  the  press  six  months  later. 

Commissioned  by  the  superintendent  of  Chelsea  schools  Diana  Lam,  the  survey 
was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Responsive  Education,  with  its 
research  design  and  data  analysis  subcontracted  to  the  Boston  Urban  Research  and 
Development  Group  headed  by  Yohel  Camayd-Freixas,  a  former  researcher  for  the 
Boston  public  schools. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  assess  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  schools  and 
program  needs  through  a  wide  variety  of  checkoff  items  under  the  general  rubrics  of 
community  needs,  school  effectiveness,  and  family  health.  Opinions  and  preferences 
were  solicited  regarding  actual  and  desired  parent  participation  in  school  activities 
and  home  learning,  attractiveness  of  school  programs,  for  example,  affecting  school 
choice,  effectiveness  of  school-home  communications,  and  so  on.  Included  with  the 
survey  was  a  "Parents'  Confidential  Report  Card  on  the  Schools,"  asking  parents 
to  "grade"  the  Chelsea  public  schools  on  discipline,  physical  condition,  books  and 
materials,  curriculum,  safety,  homework,  written  communications,  drop-out  preven- 
tion, tutoring,  opportunity  for  parent  involvement,  teacher  and  teaching  quality, 
performance  of  administrators,  and  performance  of  the  superintendent. 

Based  on  a  stratified  —  by  ethnicity  and  race  —  random  sample  of  466  parents, 
388  interviews  were  completed.  These  were  done  through  door-to-door  and  telephone 
interviews  conducted  either  in  English  or  the  respondent's  native  language,  Spanish, 
Vietnamese,  or  Khmer.  While  the  survey  report's  opening  pages  assert,  "Overall,  the 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  accuracy  of  the  survey  for  the  entire  population  is  quite 
high,"  the  report's  appendix  and  other  related  documents  tell  quite  a  different  story.56 

Appendix  A  of  the  report,  comprising  survey  methodology,  indicates  that  "three  of 
the  five  major  racial-ethnic  groups  in  Chelsea,  the  Latino,  Black,  and  Vietnamese 
communities  fell  below  critical  research  targets."  The  percentage  of  Latino  sample 
households  not  reached  —  almost  half  —  was  significantly  greater  than  for  others, 
which  averaged  41.75  percent.  Moreover,  "and  more  importantly,  respondents  in  the 
Latino  community  were  skewed  towards  those  easier  to  reach."  Thus,  while  the  re- 
search protocol  required  field-workers  to  make  three  attempts  to  telephone  poll  re- 
spondents, "this  protocol  [sic]  was  not  followed."  Of  the  total  sample  of  388,  71 
homes  received  only  one  or  two  calls.  Latino  households  comprised  82  percent  of 
these  cases,  hence  undersampling  "the  harder-to-reach  households,  which  may  tend 
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to  underrepresent  more  recent  immigrants,  the  poorest  families,  or  those  in  greater 
need  of  support."57  As  the  Institute  for  Responsive  Education  survey  report  admits, 
"Of  the  72  home  visits  to  Latino  households  required  by  the  sample  plan,  only  15 
(21%)  were  conducted  because  of  time  limitations.  This  bias  can  be  expected  to  com- 
pound the  bias  identified  above." 

This  error  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  Latino  families  without  telephones 
were  undersampled.  The  survey's  data  base  contained  1,721  Latino  children,  11  per- 
cent of  whom  lived  in  households  without  telephones.  Moreover,  the  service  of  23 
percent  of  the  Latino  households  with  listed  telephones  had  been  disconnected  at  the 
time  of  the  poll.58  Given  that  36  percent  of  all  Latino  households  in  Chelsea  have  no 
phone  or  disconnected  service,  "this  suggests  a  bias  towards  those  Latino  families  in 
higher  than  average  socio-economic  classes."59 

In  view  of  these  errors,  the  report  concludes,  'The  resulting  Latino  survey  sample 
is  biased  beyond  the  control  of  statistical  adjustments."  Moreover,  "these  data,  then, 
do  not  represent  the  views  of  the  lowest  socio-economic  segments  of  Latino  families 
in  Chelsea.  As  a  result,  no  statistical  analysis  or  inference  may  be  drawn  beyond 
descriptive  considerations."60  These  are  quotes  from  the  introduction  to  the  section 
entitled  "Field  Work  Bias,"  a  compendium  of  preliminary  findings  submitted  to  the 
Institute  for  Responsive  Education  by  the  Boston  Urban  Research  and  Development 
Group  a  month  earlier.61 

Thus,  sampling  bias,  unrepresentativeness,  and  invalidity  of  the  survey's  data 
were  clearly  acknowledged.  This  did  not  deter  Boston  University  and  Diana  Lam 
from  releasing  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  press.  On  December  11,  1990,  a 
Boston  Globe  headline  read,  "Chelsea  Schools  Please  Parents."62  Carefully  omitting 
Latino  responses  and  the  disclaimer  regarding  the  flawed  sampling  and  unrepresenta- 
tiveness of  the  data  for  Chelsea's  ethnic  groups,  the  article  reported  the  results  from 
the  "Report  Card"  section  of  the  survey,  noting  that  "70  percent  of  the  parents  ques- 
tioned gave  the  school  system  an  'A'  or  a  'B,'  and  only  2  percent  gave  the  system  a 
failing  grade.  Cambodian  parents  were  most  satisfied  with  the  schools,  while  whites 
and  blacks  said  they  wanted  more  from  the  schools."63 

The  report  also  qualified  the  validity  of  the  "Report  Card  on  the  Schools"  survey, 
since  it  was  based  on  volunteered  parental  responses  and  was  "non-scientifically 
administered"  and  "therefore  .  .  .  statistically  suggestive,  rather  than  predictive,  in 
nature."  Hence,  "the  data  are  not  meant  to  be  generalized  at  all."64  The  Globe  article 
did  not  convey  these  qualifications  but  reported  a  generally  positive  and  valid  paren- 
tal evaluation  of  the  schools  and  of  the  Chelsea  project. 

Members  of  the  Hispanic  Commission  were  outraged  at  this  presumption  of  unani- 
mous community  approval  verging  on  fraudulent  use  of  the  survey.  In  view  of  the 
intense  and  lengthy  struggle  to  make  their  concerns  heard,  their  leaders  recognized, 
and  to  deflect  the  nearly  constant  stream  of  abuse  spewed  by  Boston  University  at 
dissenters,  the  Hispanic  Commission  had  their  turn  to  embarrass  the  management 
team.  Strategy  sessions  were  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  go  to  the  press. 

Muriel  Cohen,  the  Boston  Globe's  educational  columnist  who  had  issued  the  origi- 
nal laudatory  story  on  the  survey,  was  telephoned.  She  said  that  her  article  was  based 
on  information  provided  by  Superintendent  Lam.  Of  course,  Cohen  also  had  a  copy 
of  the  survey  with  its  methodological  appendix  warning  of  the  invalid  data,  but  the 
unquestioned  legitimacy  of  the  project  and  its  functionaries  often  has  served  as  a 
vaccine  against  the  truth.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Cohen  did  not  sift  through  the  report 
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before  accepting  the  received  wisdom  of  Superintendent  Lam's  and  Peter  Greer's 
glowing  testimonials.  Cohen  promised  to  send  a  reporter  to  get  the  commission's 
side  of  the  story  and  hear  its  rejoinder. 

Also  contacted  were  the  Gaston  Institute  for  Latino  Community  Development 
and  Public  Policy  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  the  Institute  for  Respon- 
sive Education,  and  Seth  Racusen  of  the  Boston  Urban  Research  and  Development 
Group.  The  Gaston  Institute,  after  reviewing  the  survey  report,  sent  a  letter  to  Daniel 
Viggiani  at  the  Hispanic  Commission  essentially  summarizing  the  list  of  defects  re- 
ported above.65  Don  Davies,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Responsive  Education  (IRE), 
which  is  housed  on  the  BU  campus,  was  telephoned  and  insisted  that  the  report  was 
honest  in  owning  up  to  its  defects  and,  furthermore,  that  the  institute's  integrity  was 
not  at  issue. 

Davies  claimed  that  the  institute  was  an  autonomous  organization  unbeholden  to 
the  university.  Nonetheless,  Davies  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  University  education 
faculty  and  dissertation  advisor  to  Diana  Lam.  How  independent  could  the  IRE  be 
in  this  case?  Seth  Racusen,  a  research  associate  at  the  Boston  Urban  Research  and 
Development  Group,  was  appalled  by  the  egregious  flaunting  of  the  survey  data  quali- 
fications his  organization  had  attached  to  its  report  to  the  IRE.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Globe  editor  summarizing  the  data's  defects,  he  concluded,  "On  a  project  whose  con- 
tent concerns  Boston  University,  this  institute  is  not  an  'independent'  research  organi- 
zation, as  the  Globe  article  claimed."66 

The  Hispanic  Commission  issued  a  press  release  on  December  21,  1990,  outlining 
the  survey's  defects.  The  release  said,  "The  use  to  which  this  questionable  informa- 
tion has  been  put  seriously  compromises  the  credibility  of  the  entire  project  and 
speaks  poorly  of  the  BU  Management  Team's  professionalism."  Moreover,  it  raised 
questions  concerning  the  aforementioned  conflict  of  interests  of  the  Institute  for 
Responsive  Education  and  accused  the  university  of  contriving  the  appearance  of 
popular  consensus  about  the  Chelsea  project  in  the  shadow  of  a  State  Oversight 
Panel's  criticism  of  the  university's  high-handed  treatment  of  the  community.  It 
concluded:  "Chelsea's  Latino  community  has  long  borne  testimony  to  concerns  about 
the  BU  Management  Team's  presumption,  arrogance  and  willful  disregard  of  commu- 
nity sentiment.  We  resent  this  further  encroachment  on  the  autonomy  of  Chelsea's 
Latino  population."67 

Shortly  afterward  the  Hispanic  Commission  spoke  with  a  Boston  Globe  reporter 
who  wrote  a  detailed  article  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  the  previous  piece.  In  it 
both  Superintendent  Lam  and  IRE  director  Don  Davies  acknowledged  "some  statis- 
tical problems  with  the  survey,"  but  said,  "the  findings  were  never  meant  to  be 
construed  scientifically  and  should  be  used  for  informational  purposes  only."  What 
"informational  purposes"  meant  was  not  clarified.  If  Diana  Lam's  excuses  for  such 
distortion  were  to  be  taken  as  a  definition,  namely,  "'Research  wasn't  the  end.  .  .  . 
Changing  the  practices  of  the  school  and  the  community  were  the  end,'"  then  collu- 
sive manipulation  of  public  opinion  using  the  trappings  of  science  is  the  most  plausi- 
ble interpretation  left  open  for  such  behavior.68 

What  are  we  to  make  of  such  cynical  uses  and  abuses  of  information  on  the  part 
of  a  university,  an  institution  whose  president  has  repeatedly  railed  against  academic 
"well  poisoning"  and  inveighed  against  the  tainting  of  the  "free  marketplace  of 
ideas"  by  "false  advertising,"  "negligence,"  and  the  like?69  Beyond  its  obvious  hypoc- 
risy, we  must  conclude  that  no  matter  what  the  institution,  if  as  Lam  said,  "changing 
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the  school  and  the  community  were  the  end,"  then,  as  realpolitik  dictates,  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means.  In  our  cynical  age  this  is  no  revelation;  for  any  of  those  who  still 
hold  to  the  ideal  that  the  institutions  housing  the  "free  marketplace  of  ideas"  are  the 
most  fit  stewards  of  educational  reform,  let  them  be  reminded  that  the  structuring 
of  reform  and  its  regulation  or  exemption  from  regulation  in  the  public  interest  will 
ultimately  determine  the  behavior  of  the  reformers. 

Boston  University  came  into  Chelsea  by  legislative  dispensation  as  an  exception 
to  the  public  management  of  municipal  education,  specifically  in  regard  to  immunity 
from  the  state's  "sunshine  laws"  pertaining  to  the  openness  of  organizational  records 
and  meetings.  As  a  university  it  has  not  chosen  to  evaluate  its  own  performance.  It 
and  its  functionaries  have  distorted  the  findings  of  a  study  carried  out  under  its  aus- 
pices to  determine  parents'  sentiments  about  the  Chelsea  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional matters.  These  betoken  an  important  social  fact:  institutions  that  are  allowed 
to  evade  the  norms  governing  the  use  of  information  important  to  the  public  welfare 
can  be  expected  to  disclaim  those  norms  only  when  they  interfere  with  its  private 
aims  and  agendas.  Moreover,  such  behavior  bespeaks  the  kind  of  blurring  of  bounda- 
ries between  the  public  and  private  spheres  that  students  of  privatization  have  warned 
us  about.  Hence,  the  kind  of  fuzziness  and  sleight  of  hand  involved  in  the  definition 
of  the  Institute  for  Responsive  Education  as  "autonomous,"  when  clearly  it  and  its 
director's  behavior  and  role  at  best  represent  a  conflict  of  interest,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected when  a  dangerous  muddling  of  boundaries  between  public  and  private  inter- 
ests occurs. 


Privatization  Is  Not  Partnership 


At  a  March  2,  1991,  talk  before  the  National  Education  Association  Higher  Educa- 
tion Conference,  Marta  Rosa  characterized  Boston  University's  management  of  Chel- 
sea's schools  as  an  "arranged  marriage."  Others,  suggesting  that  "the  proper  role  of  a 
major  university  would  be  to  offer  to  direct  its  resources  ...  in  an  open  accountable 
manner,"  have  called  it  a  "leveraged  buyout.  The  residents  of  Chelsea  feel  'taken 
over.'"70  Rosa  asserted,  "My  greatest  criticism  of  the  project  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  BU  of  the  culture  of  the  community."  She  reported  that 
her  constituents  feel  ignored,  frustrated,  and  apprehensive  and  are  confused  over  the 
roles  of  parents  in  the  project.  Criticizing  the  management  team's  eagerness  to  score 
public  relations  points  in  the  name  of  hastily  conceived  programs,  she  asked,  "Is  this 
so-called  partnership  empowering  the  community?  Is  it  addressing  the  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  public  education  in  urban  communities?"71 

Here  the  literature  on  educational  partnerships  is  instructive.  Those  partnerships 
between  universities  and  school  systems  which  work  best  eschew  corporate  models, 
hierarchical  and  elitist  arrangements,  and  favor  participational/egalitarian  ones.72,73 
An  appraisal  of  university-public  school  partnerships  categorizing  these  arrange- 
ments into  three  models  —  university  control,  allied  elite,  and  participational  —  fits 
the  Chelsea  project  into  the  first,  university  control,  and  concludes,  after  examining 
this  conflict-ridden  arrangement,  "While  we  vigorously  applaud  Boston  University's 
vision,  boldness,  and  comprehensiveness,  we  have  several  concerns  about  the  appro- 
priateness and  feasibility  of  the  Chelsea  Project  —  especially  as  a  model  for  other 
universities  to  emulate."  Their  concerns  "are  directed  primarily  toward  the  style  of 
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the  reform  —  the  structuring  of  roles  and  relationships  of  the  Chelsea  Project," 
which  in  the  context  of  a  "privatized  .  .  .  urban  school  district  ...  is  expert-driven, 
unidimensional,  and  only  marginally  participatory."74  Finally, 

There  is  persuasive  documentary  evidence  .  .  .  that  the  University  has  exacerbated 
the  tensions  that  would  normally  be  expected  in  the  kind  of  change  proposed  for 
Chelsea.  Rather  than  build  alliances  with  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents, 
Boston  University  officials  have  ignored  the  concerns  of  these  groups  at  critical 
junctures,  eschewed  their  participation  in  significant  planning  and  decision- 
making, imposed  the  University's  agenda  as  a  set  of  non-negotiable  demands, 
and  reacted  indignantly  to  criticism  from  these  quarters.75 

It  has  been  suggested  that  school  reform  might  be  a  proxy  for  societal  reform.  The 
recurrence  of  educational  reform  often  reflects  "economic  instability,  shifts  in  popula- 
tion, and  social  change  [which]  uncover[s]  tensions."  Media  and  other  groups  "trans- 
late the  unrest  into  recommended  policies  for  schools  to  enact."76  Social  concerns 
"overflow"  during  times  of  economic  and  social  crisis  into  the  most  vulnerable 
institutions  capable  of  eliciting  the  appearance  of  change  —  schools.  No  matter  that 
educational  institutions  cannot  by  themselves  solve  or  resolve  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems;  these  socializing  institutions  become  the  screens  for  our  pro- 
jected fantasies  of  how  we  would  like  to  have  grown  up  and  for  how  we  wish  society 
to  work  —  mock  societal  reform! 

On  the  other  hand,  when  minorities  and  the  poor  struggle  in  the  educational  arena 
for  their  communities'  educational  rights,  reform  holds  real  promise,  because  the 
struggle  for  schooling  is  central  to  bringing  minorities  together  "as  a  group  with  par- 
ticular political  demands  and  a  distinct  history  of  political  practice  centered  around 
education  issues."77  In  Chelsea,  educational  privatization  catalyzed  a  community 
struggle  whose  educational  horizons  have  transcended  the  narrow  and  self-serving 
designs  of  the  privatizers. 

It  is  tempting  to  portray  Boston  University  merely  as  a  villain,  but  it  is  more 
fruitful  to  understand  events  in  Chelsea  as  a  struggle  against  privatization.  In  im- 
pugning the  legitimacy  of  the  Hispanic  Commission  and  casting  aspersions  on  the 
political  purity  of  Marta  Rosa's  election,  the  management  team  is  enacting  an  erst- 
while scenario  of  privatization:  discrediting  the  public  sphere78  and  substituting,  that 
is,  inverting  the  inviolability  of  one  realm,  the  public,  by  another,  the  private.  In  this 
case,  the  public  forum  as  well  as  public  service  is  discredited  institutionally  and  ideo- 
logically. This  can  be  done  openly  through  discrediting  criticism  and  dissent,  or,  as 
shown  earlier  in  the  case  of  the  "Tuning  In  to  Chelsea  Parents"  study,  by  blurring  the 
two  realms.79 

A  1991  essay  on  the  privatization  controversy  adds  to  the  familiar  list  of  attributes 
most  often  cited  by  the  promoters  of  privatization  —  cost  effectiveness,  efficiency, 
and  choice  —  the  criteria  of  accountability,  empowerment,  and  legitimacy.  The  essay 
suggests  that  "citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny  by  making 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives"  (empowerment),  that  provision  be  made  for  periodic 
review  by  voters  (accountability),  and  that  citizens  believe  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses under  privatization  are  fair  (legitimacy).80 

Boston  University  has  satisfied  none  of  these  criteria.  Noting  that  "privatization 
leads  to  loss  of  control  and  a  decline  of  citizen  participation  in  government,"  Al  Bilik 
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identifies  the  Chelsea  project,  and  the  contract  wherein  Boston  University  has  sought 
immunity  from  state  laws  requiring  open  meetings  and  public  records,  as  a  quintes- 
sential evasion  of  democratic  accountability.81 

In  this  connection,  we  may  view  the  university's  strategy  as  follows:  (1)  to  main- 
tain primacy  in  public  opinion  and  mass  communications  by  privatizing  public  opin- 
ion, that  is,  pressuring  dissenters  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves;  (2)  to  control 
information  input,  public  relations  output,  and  public  opinion  on  the  project;  (3)  to 
redefine  ideologically  the  standards  of  proper  conduct  of  individuals  and  groups,  that 
is,  to  redefine  civic  roles  in  Chelsea,  as  expert-  (read  BU-)  driven;  and  (4)  to  seek 
political  advantage  in  the  local  and  national  arenas  for  the  university's  dominance 
and  for  Silber's  designs  on  public  office.  Some  of  Boston  University's  tactics  look 
like  sophomoric  debating  team  maneuvers,  but  with  its  considerable  resources  and 
sizable  public  relations  machinery,  it  has  controlled  the  public  image  of  the  project. 
In  attempting  to  shift  the  center  of  gravity  for  the  standard  of  appropriate  individual 
and  group  behavior  from  the  public  forum  to  the  private  sphere,  the  university  has 
sought  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  authority  to  decide  when,  where,  and  how  discourse 
on  public  issues  shall  be  framed.  However,  the  university's  attempts  to  vitiate 
Latino  community  empowerment  have  had  the  opposite  effect  of  boosting  morale 
and  increasing  animosity  toward  its  attempts  at  defining  participational  legitimacy 
in  Chelsea. 

The  challenge  to  Chelsea's  Latinos  is  to  maintain  the  momentum  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  self-determination  while  contending  with  a  myriad  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  forces  sweeping  through  their  neighborhoods.  On  the  other  hand,  were  there  to 
be  a  real  educational  partnership  in  more  than  words  alone,  the  community's  leader- 
ship would  find  itself  less  besieged  by  energy-draining  combat  with  a  repressive  in- 
truder and  could  devote  itself  solely  to  the  tasks  of  community  building.  Nonetheless, 
as  I  have  noted  elsewhere,  combat  with  an  opponent  evincing  such  power,  legitimacy, 
and  acumen  has  provided  this  community's  civic  activists  with  opportunities  and  ex- 
periences in  which  new  civic  roles  could  be  learned,  novel  social  and  political  stra- 
tegies deployed,  and  new  avenues  of  public  discourse  explored.82 

The  Chelsea  experience  contains  apt  lessons  for  other  Latino  communities  and 
may,  indeed,  provide  leads  for  resistance  to  the  even  more  massive  assaults  on  the 
public  weal  lying  in  store  for  our  society  as  our  economy  and  society  steady  their 
course  on  chronic  recession  and  purposive  erosion  of  the  welfare  state. 


Addendum 

As  of  May  1994,  the  basic  lineaments  of  Boston  University/Latino  community  rela- 
tions have  not  changed.  In  addition,  the  school  issue  has  been  temporarily  eclipsed 
by  governance  issues  in  Chelsea  where,  at  the  behest  of  receiver  Harry  Spence,  a 
charter  preparation  team,  within  the  context  of  a  community  process  mediated  by 
outside  facilitators,  is  nearing  the  end  of  redrawing  the  city  charter. 

Interestingly,  a  major  sticking  point  has  developed  over  the  composition  of  the 
school  committee:  Chelsea's  old-line  leadership  has  opted  for  it  to  be  elected  at- 
large;  the  Young  Turks,  led  by  Tito  Rosa,  are  championing  a  mixed  committee  of  at- 
large  and  district  members. 
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At  the  April  25,  1994,  convening  of  the  State  Oversight  Panel,  the  gallery  of 
fronts  to  which  spectators  have  become  accustomed  materialized  again.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately forty  people  in  attendance,  only  fifteen  were  non-Boston  University, 
nonschool,  or  non-school  committee  personnel.  With  a  $94  million  school  building 
program  to  dangle  before  the  public,  Boston  University  presented  all  the  trappings  it 
could  muster  —  architect's  drawings,  building-use  plans,  and  a  veneer  of  fashionable 
educational  bric-a-brac  adorning  the  projected  curriculum  ("ideas  by  Sizer  .  .  .  small 
is  better  .  .  .  schools  within  a  school  .  .  .  a  job-skill-specific  program"). 

Just  as  we  thought  that  the  latest  version  of  CEAC  (Chelsea  Executive  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  BU  management  team)  was  a  dead  duck,  out  popped  a  new,  resur- 
rected group  with  a  revamped  roster  including  mostly  new  members  —  only  two 
from  the  previous  version  remain  —  all  "self-selected"  according  to  management 
team  member  Robert  Sperber.  Panel  members  were  given  a  five-page  outline  of 
"CEAC  II"  setting  forth  its  goals,  objectives,  organizational  structure,  and  constituent 
roles.  This  body,  now  dubbed  the  Chelsea  Education  Advisory  Council,  is  ready  to 
make  another  try  at  democratic  community  input  into  BU-led  educational  policy- 
making and  administration.  I  am  not  putting  my  money  on  this  apparition's  being  a 
phoenix;  it  will  more  likely  be  a  zombie! 

At  the  meeting  the  Bilingual  Parents  Advisory  Committee  presented  its  list  of 
grievances,  underscoring  their  weariness  at  having  to  do  so  repeatedly.  It  included 
nonexistence  of  a  bilingual  special  education  program,  a  still-vacant  bilingual  direc- 
tor's post,  the  mandate  to  forbid  students  from  speaking  Spanish  in  the  schools,  the 
lack  of  vocational  programs  —  for  a  suit  is  pending  against  the  Chelsea  schools  — 
the  charade  of  parental  and  community  involvement  in  the  hiring  process,  particu- 
larly when  candidates  of  color  are  screened  (the  typical  response  has  been  that  there 
are  insufficient  qualified  candidates),  demeaning  treatment  of  Latino  students,  the  su- 
per-intendent's  use  of  meetings  as  stalling  tactics,  and  so  on.  The  panel's  yearly  re- 
port on  this  so-called  partnership  is  due  to  appear.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  their 
verdict  on  yet  another  year  of  dismal  community  relations. 

The  university's  Second  Report  to  the  Legislature  (September  1,  1993)  announced 
"modest  improvements  in  [standardized]  test  scores."  A  glance  at  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  printouts  of  scores  and  changes  for  1988,  1990,  and  1992 
indeed  confirms  that  changes  are  modest  at  best.  A  perusal  of  figures  for  Lawrence,  a 
larger  city  with  a  similar  ethnic  profile  and  demographics  and  a  Latino  community  of 
comparable  longevity,  presents  a  similar  picture.  Since  Lawrence  has  not  undergone 
school  "reform,"  what  are  Chelsea  parents  to  make  of  this?  Is  it  the  best  they  can 
expect  of  this  "partnership"? 

Boston  University  maintains  that  the  abysmal  performance  of  the  twelfth  grade  is 
to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  older  students  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the 
much  publicized  preschool  program.  The  university  contends  that  dramatically  im- 
proved scores  await  the  end  of  its  ten-year  contractual  tenure  in  Chelsea,  when  more 
age  cohorts  will  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  reformed  school  system,  which  is 
special  pleading.  To  argue  that  horrid  high  school  scores  are  due  to  high  transiency  is 
to  deny  responsibility  for  the  education  of  older  children. 

The  issue  is  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Latino  parents  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity. It  has  been  galling  for  the  parents  to  hear  the  management  team  defend 
inordinate  budget  allocations  for  the  preschool  program  at  the  expense  of  resources 
for  the  upper  grades  as  a  necessary  sacrifice.  Must  they  await  the  end  of  the  univer- 
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sity's  allotted  time  in  Chelsea  before  reaping  the  benefits  of  its  already  questionable 
praxis?  In  the  meantime,  captive  students  and  their  parents  must  endure  mediocre 
educational  performance  and  abusive  community  relations. 

Significantly,  the  sole  attempt  at  evaluation  of  the  project,  indicated  in  the  current 
legislative  report,  is  the  university's  proposed  engagement  of  an  evaluator  of  the 
standardized  test  scores. 

Chelsea  Latinos  continue  to  plug  away  at  improvement  of  their  lot.  Chelsea's  Com- 
mission on  Hispanic  Affairs  has  launched  an  economic  development  initiative  and  is 
securing  funding  for  a  Small  Business  Resource  Center  in  addition  to  nurturing  a 
flourishing  Hispanic  Business  Association,  which  has  celebrated  its  first  anniversary. 
The  commission,  in  partnership  with  the  Gaston  Institute  for  Latino  Public  Policy  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  has  undertaken  a  leadership  education  project  com- 
prising small  business  workshops  and  skill  development  of  community  activists,  busi- 
nesspeople,  and  professionals.  Its  economic  development  work  is  a  cornerstone  for 
the  Gaston  Institute's  state-funded  Latino  Business  Development  Center  serving  com- 
munities throughout  Massachusetts.  The  commission,  which  supports  and  advises  a 
tenants  association  and  the  Bilingual  Parents  Association,  is  guiding  the  development 
of  a  housing  collaborative  to  develop  affordable  housing  in  Chelsea. 

One  marvels  at  the  contrast  between  the  stasis  defining  the  relationship  between 
the  forces  of  the  university  and  Chelsea's  plain  folks  and  the  resourcefulness  and  ver- 
satility of  the  latter  as  they  strive  to  expand  the  theater  within  which  they  can  trans- 
form their  world  amid  their  allotted  adverse  social  and  economic  conditions.  ** 

For  their  kindness  and  assistance  in  this  research,  I  wish  to  thank  Merri  Ansara, 
Susan  Clark,  Elizabeth  McBride,  Donald  Menzies,  Roger  Rice  of  M ETA,  Angel  Rosa, 
Marta  Rosa,  Gwendolyn  Tyre,  and  Juan  Vega. 
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"I  submit  we  have  the  school  system  we  want.  But  even  if 
we  can  Y  change  schools,  we  still  may  be  able  to  change 
education. " 

—  Dale  Mann 
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in  Mathematics  Information 
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The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  a  congressionally  man- 
dated program,  can  provide  valuable  data  to  educational  policymakers  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  New  England  states  about  the  status  of  their  educational  reform  initia- 
tives and  their  peifonnance  standards.  The  three  purposes  of  this  article  are  to  de- 
scribe NAEP  and  its  goals  and  structure,  to  present  some  of  the  results  of  the  1992 
Mathematics  NAEP  Assessment  as  an  example  of  the  utility  of  this  national  assess- 
ment program,  and  to  highlight  ways  in  which  background  data  collected  by  NAEP 
can  be  helpful  in  interpreting  assessment  results  and  monitoring  educational  reform. 
The  six  New  England  states  aspire  to  peifonnance  standards  that  approximate  na- 
tional and  international  standards  of  excellence.  NAEP,  which  provides  an  excellent 
database  to  influence  the  standard-setting  process,  therefore  should  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  policymakers  who  are  serious  about  setting  meaningful  peifonnance 
standards  and  monitoring  the  quality  of  educational  progress. 


Major  educational  reform  is  under  way  in  Massachusetts,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
places  in  the  United  States.  Academic  performance  standards,  curriculum 
revisions,  reorganization  of  schools,  teacher  certification  and  recertification,  im- 
proved school  record  keeping,  school  and  district  evaluation,  and  student  discipline 
are  all  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Reform  Act  of  1993  to  improve  the 
quality  of  K-12  education. 

At  the  center  of  the  educational  reform  movement  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  are  performance  standards.  Massachusetts  students  will  be  carefully  monitored 
to  assess  their  progress  in  relation  to  high  educational  performance  standards  in  six 
core  subject  areas:  mathematics,  science  and  technology,  history  and  social  science, 
English,  foreign  languages,  and  the  arts.  According  to  MTA  Today.  "The  law  also 
directs  that  the  standards  set  high  expectations  of  student  performance  and  take  into 
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consideration  the  work  and  recommendations  of  national  organizations,  and  be  set 
at  a  level  comparable  to  those  in  the  most  educationally  advanced  nations  of  the 
world."1  Clearly,  the  Educational  Reform  Act  of  1993  is  demanding  high  standards  of 
performance  for  Massachusetts  students. 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  Massachusetts  performance  standards  will  be  set. 
How  will  it  be  possible  to  incorporate  national  and  international  perspectives  into  the 
standard-setting  process?  Such  perspectives  may  not  be  well  known  to  policymakers 
and  educators  chosen  to  set  the  standards.  One  problem  might  be  that  they  set  the 
standards  so  high,  perhaps  because  of  misinformation  or  poor  judgment,  as  to  be  un- 
reasonable, thus  sending  the  wrong  message  to  parents,  students,  policymakers,  and 
educators  alike.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this  was  done  on  the  1990  initiative  to 
set  national  performance  standards  in  mathematics.2 

Unreasonable  or  inappropriate  performance  standards  are  a  legitimate  concern,  as 
setting  them  is  a  judgmental  process  in  which  mistakes  can  easily  be  made.  For  exam- 
ple, policymakers  in  their  desire  to  meet  public  expectations  may  set  totally  unrealis- 
tic standards.  Lack  of  familiarity  with  the  curricula,  the  testing  process,  or  how 
performance  assessments  are  administered  and  scored  could  all  affect  the  process.  If 
the  standards  are  set  too  low,  which  is  also  possible,  Massachusetts  will  achieve  its 
educational  goals  but  not  meet  national  and  world-class  standards.  If  the  standards 
are  set  too  high  in  some  subjects  and  grade  levels  and  lower  in  others,  progress 
across  the  six  major  subject  areas  and  grade  levels  will  be  difficult  to  compare,  and 
the  results  will  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  policymakers  and  the  like 
to  interpret  meaningfully. 

What  is  to  be  done?  How  should  performance  standards  be  set?  One  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  and  the  trial 
state  assessment  program.  Every  two  years  NAEP,  the  assessment  program  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  produces  national  and,  since  1990,  state 
achievement  results  that  can  provide  an  external  frame  of  reference  to  assist  Massa- 
chusetts educational  policymakers  in  interpreting  educational  progress.  Besides  being 
interesting  and  generally  informative  to  the  nation's  policymakers  and  educators,  the 
national  results  provide  a  basis  for  judging  content,  performance  standards,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  educational  process  in  Massachusetts.  Such  comparisons  can  be  valu- 
able in  establishing  performance  standards  for  Massachusetts  students  and  schools. 

In  1992,  Massachusetts  public  schools,  114  at  grade  4  and  97  at  grade  8,  partici- 
pated in  the  NAEP  Mathematics  Assessment.  More  than  250,000  students  nationwide, 
including  5,000  from  Massachusetts,  participated  in  that  assessment.  How  were  the 
performance  standards  set  for  interpreting  mathematics  performance?  How  did  Massa- 
chusetts students  in  grades  4  and  8  perform  compared  with  other  northeastern  states 
and  the  nation?  The  purposes  of  this  article  are  threefold:  first,  NAEP  and  its  goals 
and  structure  are  described;  second,  some  results  of  Massachusetts  students  on  the 
1992  Mathematics  Assessment  are  highlighted  to  provide  a  flavor  of  the  results  found 
in  the  204-page  report  prepared  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  and  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES).  Third,  a  basis  for  interpreting  the 
Massachusetts  assessment  results  in  terms  of  demographic,  school,  and  nonschool 
variables  is  provided  through  comparisons  of  mathematics  achievement  results  for 
various  demographic  groups  in  Massachusetts  and  among  curricula,  instructional  ap- 
proaches, teacher  credentials,  and  home  environments  in  Massachusetts,  the  North- 
east, and  the  nation. 
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All  the  statistical  results  reported  have  been  published  in  the  NAEP  Mathematics 
State  Report  for  Massachusetts,3,  though  their  presentation  is  different  and  more  com- 
prehensive in  the  NAEP  reports.  Our  aim  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  important  work 
of  ETS  and  NCES  in  the  NAEP  project  and  thereby  encourage  more  policymakers  in 
Massachusetts  to  utilize  the  NAEP  reports.  Though  this  article  addresses  the  Massa- 
chusetts mathematics  results,  reports  are  available  for  other  New  England  states  in 
mathematics  and  several  other  subject  areas,  although  state  comparative  results  are 
not  always  available. 


What  is  NAEP? 

Since  the  late  1960s,  the  U.S.  government,  through  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Education,  has  been  congressionally  mandated  to 
assess  American  education.  The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  was 
established  to  measure  the  scholastic  achievement  of  our  nation's  students.  NAEP 
monitors  student  achievement  by  periodically  testing  representative  samples  of 
fourth-,  eighth-,  and  twelfth-graders  in  a  number  of  subject  areas,  including  reading, 
math,  science,  social  studies,  writing,  art,  computer  literacy,  and  others.  In  1990, 
more  than  250,000  students  were  involved  in  the  assessment  of  mathematics  achieve- 
ment at  the  national  level.  Students  in  forty-one  states  also  participated  at  the  state 
level,  providing  information  for  their  states. 

The  measurements  provide  profiles  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  students'  under- 
standing overall,  covering  home,  school,  and  classroom  contexts  for  learning.  (No  in- 
dividual student  scores  are  available.)  Exactly  what  and  how  to  assess  these  areas  is 
decided  through  a  consensus  process  involving  many  people  committed  to  the  im- 
provement of  American  education.  Individuals,  from  curriculum  specialists,  teachers, 
public  officials,  and  business  leaders  to  concerned  citizens  and  parents,  are  included 
in  this  process  to  assure  representation  of  a  broad  range  of  thinking  and  ideas.  Four- 
teen experts  were  invited  to  the  first  National  Assessment  meeting  in  1969.  Today, 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  involved.  In  the  1994  fiscal 
year,  about  $30  million  will  be  spent  on  NAEP-related  activities,  including  both  na- 
tional and  international  assessments. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  reporting  of  NAEP  information  since  the 
early  years.  Until  1984,  the  primary  mode  of  reporting  was  at  the  individual  item 
level.  The  average  performance  of  various  groups  —  nation,  male,  female,  Hispanic, 
black,  and  so  forth  —  on  each  item  in  the  assessment  was  reported.  In  1984,  there 
was  a  change  in  score  reporting  to  describe  performance  of  various  groups  of  interest 
on  a  score  scale  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  ex- 
cept that  scores  ranged  from  0  to  500,  as  compared  with  200  to  800  on  the  SAT. 
Thus,  because  of  a  reporting  scale,  it  became  possible  to  look  at  the  distribution  of 
performance  of  various  groups  of  students  to  indicate  how  they  perform  in  relation 
to  others.  At  arbitrarily  chosen  points  along  the  scale,  called  anchor  levels  (i.e.,  200, 
250,  300,  and  350),  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  students  were  described  and  then 
the  percentages  of  students  in  various  groups  who  obtained  that  score  or  better 
were  reported.4 

Some  policymakers  were  still  unhappy  with  this  reporting  because  it  did  not  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  the  level  of  student  performance  was  adequate.  Such 
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a  view  was  expressed  by  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board,  the  agency 
responsible  for  handling  NAEP  policy  issues.  In  1988  the  National  Assessment 
Governing  Board  was  formed  by  Congress  to  decide  on  "appropriate  achievement 
goals"  for  each  grade  and  subject  area.  These  "achievement  levels"  or  standards,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  dictate  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  at 
"basic,"  "proficient,"  and  "advanced"  levels  of  performance,  not  only  what  they  do 
know  (see,  for  example,  the  1994  address  to  the  NCME).5  Some  saw  this  shift  in 
reporting  as  controversial  because  it  went  beyond  merely  measuring  performance  to 
dictating  what  skills  and  information  were  most  important  for  students  to  know.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  the  path  NAEP  has  taken  in  recent  years  in  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  American  students  are  obtaining  the  skills  they  need  to  function  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world. 

Despite  these  changes,  however,  four  main  objectives  have  remained  intact  since 
the  formation  of  NAEP. 

How  can  an  appropriate  set  of  objectives  be  developed? 

What  should  be  the  specifications  for  the  construction  of  new  tests? 

In  what  ways  should  the  results  of  the  National  Assessment  be  reported? 

How  can  these  results  be  made  meaningful  to  policymakers? 

Clearly,  these  four  goals  are  all  geared  toward  providing  comprehensive  and  depend- 
able information  on  the  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States.  The  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  has  recently  began  to  provide  this  information  at 
the  state  level.  In  1988,  a  trial  state  assessment  was  decided  on  to  enable  compari- 
sons of  representative  samples  of  students  from  each  participating  jurisdiction  with 
one  another  and  with  the  nation.  The  first  such  trial,  in  which  thirty-seven  states 
(Massachusetts  was  not  included)  and  three  territories  participated,  was  conducted  in 
1990.  The  second  trial  state  assessment  took  place  in  1992.  This  provided  the  states 
that  participated  in  both  assessments  with  information  about  their  individual  educa- 
tional growth  —  or  lack  thereof  —  in  addition  to  how  they  compared  with  other 
states.  Although  Massachusetts  participated  in  the  1992  assessment,  the  state's  results 
were  excluded  from  the  analyses,  which  focused  on  changes  in  mathematics  achieve- 
ment between  1990  and  1992. 

Until  1988,  Congress  prohibited  the  reporting  of  NAEP  results  at  the  student, 
school,  district,  and  state  levels.  However,  the  new  1988  legislation  permitted,  on  a 
trial  basis  only,  the  reporting  of  results  on  the  1990,  1992,  and  1994  assessments  at 
the  state  level.  In  1990,  the  focus  was  on  eighth-  grade  mathematics.  In  1992,  focus 
was  on  fourth-  and  eighth-grade  mathematics,  and  fourth-grade  reading.  Recent  evalu- 
ations suggest  that  policymakers  have  been  quite  pleased  with  the  availability  of  state - 
level  data.  The  performance  standards  have  received  mixed  reviews. 

State-level  data  will  provide  policymakers  and  the  public  with  more  tangible  re- 
sults. The  conclusions  are  not  meant  to  create  a  "horse  race"  between  the  states.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  information  will  be  used  to  learn  from  the  example  of  successful  re- 
gions in  order  to  improve  American  education  as  a  whole.  After  all,  it  won't  be  long 
until  our  nation's  educational  system  will  be  judged  not  only  by  the  standards  the 
National  Assessment  Governing  Board  decides  on,  but  on  international  comparisons 
as  well.  Currently,  the  United  States  is  participating  fully  in  the  Third  International 
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Mathematics  and  Science  Study  in  which  fourth-,  eighth-,  and  twelfth-grade  students 
from  more  than  sixty  countries  will  participate,  though  not  necessarily  at  all  three 
grade  levels.  The  results  from  this  assessment  will  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
international  perspective  on  mathematics  and  science  achievement  in  1995  and  again 
in  1999.  These  results  will  be  "linked"  to  the  NAEP  scales  so  that,  in  theory,  individ- 
ual states  can  also  look  at  their  progress  within  an  international  perspective.  Such  a 
perspective  is  called  for  in  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Reform  Act  of  1993. 


Setting  National  Performance  Standards  on  NAEP 

NAEP  reports  educational  performance  on  a  500-point  scale,  with  scores  ranging 
from  zero  to  500.  The  average  score  for  a  combined  nationally  representative  sample 
of  fourth-,  eighth-,  and  twelfth-graders  in  1990  was  set  at  250.  For  the  purposes  of 
reporting  scores  at  each  grade  level,  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board 
(NAGB)  convened  a  panel  of  teachers,  nonteacher  educators,  and  noneducators  to 
set  performance  standards,  called  achievement  levels  by  NAGB,  for  students  in  the 
fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  grades.  Three  performance  standards  were  set  at  each 
grade  level  to  divide  the  distribution  of  achievement  scores  for  the  nation  and  each 
participating  state  into  four  performance  categories:  below  basic,  basic,  proficient, 
and  advanced.  The  policy  definitions  of  these  achievement  categories  are  as  follows: 

Basic.  This  level,  below  proficient,  denotes  partial  mastery  of  the  knowledge  and 

skills  that  are  fundamental  for  proficient  work  at  each  grade. 

Proficient.  This  central  level  represents  solid  academic  performance  for  each  grade 

tested.  Students  reaching  this  level  have  demonstrated  competency  over  challenging 

subject  matter  and  are  well  prepared  for  the  next  level  of  schooling. 

Advanced.  This  higher  level  signifies  superior  performance  beyond  proficient  mastery 

at  each  grade. 

The  forty-six  panelists,  twenty-four  at  grade  4  and  twenty-two  at  grade  8,  worked  for 
five  days  with  the  policy  definitions,  a  national  framework  of  important  mathematics 
skills,  and  the  item  pool  itself,  to  eventually  set  the  following  performance  standards: 


NAEP 

Percentage 

Scaled 

Grade 

Level 

Score 

Score 

4 

Basic 

39 

211 

Proficient 

65 

248 

Advanced 

84 

280 

8 

Basic 

48 

256 

Proficient 

71 

294 

Advanced 

87 

331 

The  details  of  the  standard-setting  process,  which  are  probably  the  most  elaborate 
and  carefully  developed  in  the  history  of  performance  standards,  are  described  in 
"NAEP  1992:  Mathematics  State  Report  for  Massachusetts."6  In  fact,  that  standard- 
setting  procedure  might  well  become  the  model  for  performance  standard  setting 
in  Massachusetts. 
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How  well  did  Massachusetts  students  perform  in  mathematics,  and  how  well  did 
they  perform  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Northeast  and  the  nation? 


1992  NAEP  Mathematics  Results 


Table  1  provides  the  grade  4  and  grade  8  results  for  Massachusetts  students  along 
with  those  for  other  northeastern  states  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  northeastern  states  include  Connecticut,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 


Table  1 


Fourth-Grade  and  Eighth-Grade 
Public  School  Mathematics  Achievement 


Achievement 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Level 

Region 

Percentage 

Percentage 

At  or  above 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

advanced  level 

Northeast 

3 

5 

Nation 

2 

3 

At  or  above 

Massachusetts 

24 

28 

proficient  level 

Northeast 

23 

25 

Nation 

18 

23 

At  or  above 

Massachusetts 

70 

68 

basic  level 

Northeast 

64 

59 

Nation 

59 

61 

Below 

Massachusetts 

30 

32 

basic  level 

Northeast 

36 

41 

Nation 

41 

39 

One  important  observation  is  that  Massachusetts  students  at  both  grades  performed 
above  the  level  of  students  in  other  northeastern  states  and  the  nation.  For  example, 
70  percent  of  Massachusetts  grade  4  students  performed  at  a  basic  or  better  level 
compared  with  64  percent  of  grade  4  students  in  other  northeastern  states  and  59  per- 
cent of  grade  4  students  in  the  nation.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  these  results;  however, 
we  must  also  note  that  30  percent  of  the  Massachusetts  grade  4  students  performed 
at  below  basic  level.  This  means,  for  example,  that  these  students  were  unable  to  suc- 
ceed on  at  least  39  percent  of  the  grade  4  NAEP  mathematics  items. 

Are  these  results  acceptable?  Certainly  not,  given  the  goals  of  the  Massachusetts 
educational  reform  plan.  The  situation  at  grade  8  is  slightly  worse.  Here,  68  percent 
of  Massachusetts  students  performed  at  a  basic  or  better  level,  and  correspondingly, 
32  percent  achieved  only  a  below  basic  level.  Though  Massachusetts  results  were 
better  than  those  of  other  northeastern  states  and  the  nation,  they  surely  are  not  good 
enough  when  about  one  in  three  grade  8  students  are  unable  to  attain  a  basic  level  in 
mathematics. 

The  results  at  the  advanced  level  are  quite  interesting.  Massachusetts  students  per- 
formed about  as  well  as  students  in  other  northeastern  states  and  the  nation.  But  the 
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Table  2 


Profile  of  Public  School  Students  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Northeast  Region,  and  the  Nation 


Region 


Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Subgroups 

Percentage 

Percentage 

White 

79 

83 

Black 

7 

5 

Hispanic 

8 

8 

White 

71 

67 

Black 

17 

19 

Hispanic 

8 

10 

White 

69 

69 

Black 

17 

16 

Hispanic 

10 

10 

Advantaged  urban 

16 

7 

Disadvantaged  urban 

14 

23 

Extreme  rural 

1 

1 

Other 

68 

69 

Advantaged  urban 

20 

12 

Disadvantaged  urban 

16 

12 

Extreme  rural 

4 

7 

Other 

60 

69 

Advantaged  urban 

9 

8 

Disadvantaged  urban 

10 

9 

Extreme  rural 

13 

10 

Other 

67 

72 

Graduated  college 

46 

48 

Some  education  after  1 

nigh 

school           7 

17 

Graduated  high  school 

11 

21 

Did  not  finish  high  school 

2 

7 

1  don't  know 

33 

7 

Graduated  college 

44 

38 

Some  education  after  1 

nigh 

school           6 

18 

Graduated  high  school 

11 

26 

Did  not  finish  high  sch 

ool 

4 

8 

1  don't  know 

35 

10 

Graduated  college 

40 

40 

Some  education  after  1 

nigh 

school           7 

18 

Graduated  high  school 

13 

25 

Did  not  finish  high  school 

4 

8 

1  don't  know 

36 

9 

Race/Ethnicity 

Massachusetts 


Northeast 


Nation 


Type  of  Community 

Massachusetts 


Northeast 


Nation 


Parents'  Education 

Massachusetts 


Northeast 


Nation 


disappointing  aspect  of  these  results  is  that  only  about  3  percent  of  grade  4  and 
grade  8  students  were  identified  as  advanced  in  mathematics.  Policymakers  will  need 
to  decide  what  results  are  acceptable,  but  the  number  will  almost  certainly  exceed  3 
percent.  What  these  results  show  is  that  Massachusetts  is  doing  about  as  well  as 
other  states  in  producing  advanced-level  performance  in  mathematics  but  that  the 
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percentage  of  students  achieving  this  level  is  low.  The  task  is  for  policymakers  to 
study  the  results  in  Table  1  to  determine  the  sources  of  the  problems,  to  set  goals, 
and  to  implement  plans  for  improvement.  The  next  time  the  mathematics  assessment 
is  conducted,  evidence  of  any  progress  should  be  available.  Many  states  (37)  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  to  monitor  growth  over  a  two-year  period,  since  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  1990  NAEP  Mathematics  Assessment.  In  fact,  in  1992,  most  states 
showed  improvement  over  their  students'  1990  performance,  and  students  nationwide 
showed  useful  gains  at  both  grades  4  and  8. 

Table  2  contains  demographic  information  about  Massachusetts  students  in  grades 
4  and  8  compared  with  students  in  the  Northeast  and  the  nation.  The  data  are  organ- 
ized by  race/ethnicity,  type  of  community,  and  parents'  education.  Such  information 
can  be  helpful  in  interpreting  the  achievement  results.  In  race/ethnicity,  Massachu- 
setts has  a  higher  number  —  by  about  10  percentage  points  —  of  white  students  than 
the  Northeast  or  the  nation.  The  Hispanic  component  is  approximately  the  same.  In 
type  of  community,  Massachusetts  students  are  comparable  to  the  Northeast;  both 
tend  to  include  more  students  from  advantaged  urban  and  disadvantaged  urban  than 
the  national  sample.  Massachusetts  and  Northeast  parents  tend  to  have  more  educa- 
tion than  those  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  A  rather  large  percentage  of  data  in  this 
category  was  unaccounted  for  in  grade  4.  Children  of  this  age  simply  may  be  un- 
aware of  their  parents'  educational  backgrounds. 

Race/Ethnicity 

Table  3  contains  comparisons  of  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  students  is  Massachu- 
setts. (Comparisons  are  also  available  for  race/ethnic  groups  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Northeast,  and  the  nation,  but  they  are  not  reported  here.)  Clearly,  there  are  major 
differences  in  performances.  One  of  the  most  revealing  statistics  is  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, 74  percent  of  the  grade  4  and  65  percent  of  the  grade  8  black  students  perform- 
ing at  a  below  basic  level.  The  results  for  Hispanic  students  are  somewhat  better  for 
grade  4  students  (58%)  and  slightly  worse  for  those  in  grade  8  (70%).  Both  groups 
are  well  below  the  mathematics  performance  of  the  white  students.  Monitoring  such 
results  over  the  next  couple  of  assessments  will  be  a  valuable  way  to  evaluate  educa- 
tional reform  in  Massachusetts. 


Table  3 


Fourth-Grade  and  Eighth-Grade  Public  School 
Mathematics  Achievement  by  Race/Ethnicity 


Race/ 

At  or  Above 

— 

Below 

Grade 

Ethnicity 

Advanced 

Proficient 

Basic 

Basic 

4 

White 

3% 

28% 

77% 

23% 

Black 

0% 

2% 

26% 

74% 

Hispanic 

1% 

9% 

42% 

58% 

8 

White 

4% 

31% 

74% 

26% 

Black 

1% 

8% 

35% 

65% 

Hispanic 

0% 

5% 

30% 

70% 
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Type  of  Community 

What  role  does  community  play  in  the  results?  Table  4  contains  information  on  this 
question.  The  advantaged  urban  category  includes  students  living  in  both  urban  and 
suburban  areas  where  the  majority  of  their  parents  had  professional  or  managerial 
careers.  In  these  groups,  only  a  small  percentage  of  students  tested  below  basic,  and 
one  out  of  10  achieved  the  advanced  level.  The  disadvantaged  urban  category  also 
represents  students  in  urban  and  suburban  areas,  but  high  proportions  of  their  parents 
were  on  welfare  or  not  regularly  employed.  This  group  has  five  times  more  below-ba- 
sic-level students  than  the  advantaged  urban  group,  and  fewer  than  one  of  100  stu- 
dents in  the  advanced  level.  Tables  like  Table  4  show  the  strong  correlations  between 
type  of  community  and  mathematics  achievement  results. 


Table  4 


Fourth-Grade  and  Eighth-Grade  Public  School 
Mathematics  Achievement  by  Type  of  Community 


Type  of 
Grade    Community 


—  At  or  Above  —  Below 

Advanced         Proficient         Basic  Basic 


Advantaged  urban  8% 
Disadvantaged  urban  1% 
Other  3% 

Advantaged  urban  14% 
Disadvantaged  urban  0% 
Other  3% 


41% 

88% 

12% 

6% 

36% 

64% 

25% 

75% 

25% 

62% 

92% 

8% 

7% 

38% 

62% 

31% 

75% 

25% 

Parents '  Education 

The  Table  5  results,  which  address  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  parents' 
education  and  achievement  results,  show  high  positive  correlations  at  both  grade  4 
and  grade  8.  The  percentage  of  below-basic-level  students  is  at  least  three  times 
greater  among  children  whose  parents  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  com- 
pared with  those  whose  parents  graduated  from  college. 


Table  5 


Fourth-Grade  and  Eighth-Grade  Public  School 
Mathematics  Achievement  by  Parents'  Education 


At  or  Above  — 

Below 

Grade 

Parents'  Education 

Advanced 

Proficient 

Basic 

Basic 

4 

Graduated  college 

5% 

34% 

79% 

21% 

Some  education  after  high  school 

3% 

27% 

77% 

23% 

Graduated  high  school 

1% 

16% 

62% 

38% 

Did  not  finish  high  school 

0% 

4% 

29% 

71% 

8 

Graduated  college 

6% 

41% 

80% 

20% 

Some  education  after  high  school 

1% 

24% 

72% 

28% 

Graduated  high  school 

1% 

15% 

58% 

42% 

Did  not  finish  high  school 

0% 

5% 

40% 

60% 
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Further  Interpretation  of  Results 


What  factors  affect  mathematics  achievement?  Such  questions  cannot  be  answered 
conclusively  with  correlational  data  such  as  compiled  by  NAEP.  But  factors  corre- 
lated with  mathematics  achievement  can  be  valuable  and  point  to  possible  explana- 
tions. NAEP  routinely  collects  questionnaire  data  along  with  test  results.  These 
questionnaires  address  such  information  as  what  students  are  actually  taught  in  mathe- 
matics —  covering  curriculum,  mathematics  homework,  and  instructional  emphasis; 
how  mathematics  instruction  is  delivered  —  includes  resources  in  the  classroom, 
amount  of  small  group  work,  using  mathematical  objects,  mathematics  material;  the 
emphasis  on  calculators  and  computers;  who  is  teaching  fourth-  and  eighth-grade 
mathematics  —  includes  teachers'  educational  backgrounds;  and  conditions  beyond 
school  that  facilitate  mathematics  learning  and  teaching.  Data  highlighting  the  rela- 
tionships among  these  factors  and  mathematics  achievement  results  are  reported  for 
Massachusetts,  the  Northeast,  and  the  nation  in  NAEP  Mathematics  State  Report  for 
Massachusetts.1 

Content  Emphasis 

Table  6  permits  the  comparison  of  Massachusetts  emphasis  on  eighth-grade  math- 
ematics curriculum  with  that  of  the  Northeast  and  of  the  nation.  Probably  the  most 
striking  information  is  that  Massachusetts  teachers  emphasize  measurement  and 
geometry  less  than  teachers  in  other  states  do  (see  the  Low  Emphasis  column).  For 
example,  25  percent  of  Massachusetts  teachers  indicated  that  they  gave  low  emphasis 
to  geometry,  whereas  the  figure  was  10  percent  in  other  northeastern  states  and  11 
percent  in  the  nation.  Table  6  provides  comparative  information  on  curriculum  em- 
phases as  well  as  average  proficiency  scores. 


Table  6 


Teachers'  Reports  on  the  Emphasis  Given  to  Specific 
Grade  8  Mathematics  Content  Areas 


Content 

High 

Average 

Low 

Average 

Area 

Region 

Emphasis 

Proficiency 

Emphasis 

Proficiency 

Numbers  and 

Massachusetts 

77% 

274 

4% 

302 

Operations 

Northeast 

79% 

272 

4% 

*** 

Nation 

76% 

269 

4% 

283 

Measurement 

Massachusetts 

14% 

278 

23% 

280 

Northeast 

22% 

263 

16% 

277 

Nation 

16% 

255 

15% 

281 

Geometry 

Massachusetts 

19% 

271 

25% 

263 

Northeast 

21% 

265 

10% 

256 

Nation 

18% 

263 

11% 

264 

Data  Analysis, 

Massachusetts 

8% 

280 

51% 

272 

Statistics, 

Northeast 

17% 

273 

27% 

266 

and  Probability 

Nation 

11% 

273 

30% 

268 

Algebra  and 

Massachusetts 

47% 

286 

15% 

247 

Functions 

Northeast 

38% 

293 

22% 

241 

Nation 

46% 

282 

13% 

241 

'"Sample  size  is  too  small  to  produce  a  reliable  estimate  (fewer  than  62  students). 
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Assignment  of  Textbook  Problems 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  educational  reform  movement  is  to  break  away  from  the 
conventional  use  of  textbooks  for  assigning  problems  to  students.  Table  7  shows 
comparative  results  at  grades  4  and  8.  At  grade  4,  Massachusetts  teachers  are  less 
likely  to  assign  textbook  problems  than  their  counterparts  around  the  country,  58 
percent  of  Massachusetts  teachers  do,  compared  with  73  percent  of  teachers  in  the 
Northeast  and  75  percent  in  the  nation.  At  the  grade  8  level,  however,  Massachusetts 
teachers  are  comparable  to  teachers  across  the  country.  Results  like  these  combined 
with  other  information  in  the  NAEP  reports  pertaining  to  instructional  approaches 
will  be  valuable  to  policymakers  in  better  understanding  how  Massachusetts  teachers 
handle  mathematics  instruction. 


Table  7 


Teachers'  Reports  on  the  Frequency  of 
Use  of  Problems  from  Textbooks 


Assignment 

of  Problems 

from  Textbooks 

Average 

Grade 

Region 

(almost  every  day) 

Proficiency 

4 

Massachusetts 

58%  of  teachers 

225 

Northeast 

73%  of  teachers 

220 

Nation 

75%  of  teachers 

216 

8 

Massachusetts 

82%  of  teachers 

274 

Northeast 

80%  of  teachers 

271 

Nation 

82%  of  teachers 

271 

Table  8 


Teachers'  Reports  on  the  Frequency  of  Calculator  Use 


About  how  often  do 
Grade    students  use  a  calculator?      Region 


Average 

% 

Proficiency 

18 

236 

22 

225 

18 

222 

48 

220 

57 

218 

48 

213 

35 

279 

55 

272 

56 

274 

46 

267 

23 

260 

23 

263 

4  At  least  weekly 


Never  or  hardly  ever 


8  At  least  weekly 


Never  or  hardly  ever 


Massachusetts 

Northeast 

Nation 

Massachusetts 

Northeast 

Nation 

Massachusetts 

Northeast 

Nation 

Massachusetts 

Northeast 

Nation 
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Calculator  Use 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM)  standards  are  quite  clear 
about  the  relevance  of  calculators  in  mathematics  instruction.  Also,  the  College 
Board  now  allows  the  use  of  calculators  on  the  SAT.  These  two  acts  should  be  signifi- 
cant in  expanding  the  uses  of  calculators  in  mathematics  instruction.  Table  8  includes 
some  interesting  results  on  this  question.  In  fourth  grade,  Massachusetts  teachers  ap- 
proach the  use  of  calculators  like  those  of  most  other  states.  About  20  percent  of  the 
students  use  calculators  at  least  once  a  week,  and  about  50  percent  never  or  hardly 
ever  use  a  calculator  at  all.  At  the  eighth  grade,  the  results  are  quite  different,  and  it 
appears  that  Massachusetts  is  falling  behind.  Forty-six  percent  of  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents never  or  hardly  ever  use  calculators.  In  other  northeastern  states  and  the  nation, 
the  figure  is  exactly  half,  or  23  percent. 

At  least  with  respect  to  NCTM  standards,  Massachusetts  is  out  of  step.  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  however,  that  despite  this  lower  use  of  calculators,  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents' average  proficiency  scores  remain  higher  than  those  of  students  in  the  North- 
east and  in  the  nation. 

In-Service  Teacher  Training 

With  all  the  educational  reforms  taking  place,  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
teacher  qualifications  and  in-service  training.  Table  9  suggests  that  at  the  grade  4 
level,  the  amount  of  in-service  training  for  Massachusetts  teachers  is  comparable  to 
that  of  other  northeastern  states  and  the  nation.  However,  at  the  grade  8  level,  Massa- 
chusetts teachers  are  receiving  rather  less  training.  For  example,  47  percent  of  teach- 
ers across  the  nation  are  receiving  16  or  more  hours  of  in-service  education  per  year, 
compared  with  26  percent  of  Massachusetts  teachers.  It  may  be  that  Massachusetts 
teachers  are  generally  better  qualified  than  their  counterparts,  but  this  statistic  should 
be  of  some  interest  to  Massachusetts  policymakers  and  educators.  An  explanation  is 
in  order. 


Table  9 


Teachers'  Reports  on  Their  In-Service  Training1 


Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Hours 

Region 

Percentage 

Percentage 

0 

Massachusetts 

18 

16 

Northeast 

18 

11 

Nation 

17 

8 

1  to  15 

Massachusetts 

61 

56 

Northeast 

68 

51 

Nation 

62 

45 

16  or  more 

Massachusetts 

21 

26 

Northeast 

14 

38 

Nation 

21 

47 

1  During  the  last  year,  how  much  time  in  total  have  you  spent  on  in-service  educa- 
tion in  mathematics  or  the  teaching  of  mathematics? 

School  Absenteeism 

A  self-report  form  completed  by  students  provided  information  on  the  relevance 
of  many  home  factors  on  school  achievement.  Among  the  variables  reported  in  the 
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NAEP  studies  are  amount  of  reading  materials  in  the  home,  hours  of  television 
watched  per  day,  student  perceptions  of  mathematics,  and  student  absenteeism.  Table 
10  provides  results  on  the  last  area.  Clearly,  school  attendance  is  strongly  related  to 
mathematics  proficiency.  Perhaps  this  is  why  student  attendance  is  a  focus  in  school 
reform.  These  figures  can  be  used  to  buttress  policymakers'  study  of  school  atten- 
dance and  their  efforts  to  improve  the  situation. 


Table  10 


Eighth-Grade  Students'  Reports  on  the  Number  of  Days  of  School 
Missed  per  Month  and  Average  Proficiency 


Days  Missed/ 

Percentage 

Average 

Month 

Region 

of  Students 

Proficiency 

None 

Massachusetts 

42 

279 

Northeast 

38 

271 

Nation 

42 

271 

One  or 

Massachusetts 

35 

273 

Two  Days 

Northeast 

35 

269 

Nation 

34 

268 

Three  or 

Massachusetts 

23 

259 

More  Days 

Northeast 

27 

260 

Nation 

23 

257 

Programs  such  as  the  National  Assessment  of  Education  Programs  have  the  potential 
for  providing  Massachusetts  policymakers  with  valuable  data  forjudging  educational 
achievement.  The  national  standards  were  set  high  with  the  intention  of  equaling 
world-class  criteria. 

NAEP  assessments  are  also  consistent  with  the  content  framework  developed  by 
national  mathematics  educators  and  with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics standards,  which  were  developed  several  years  ago  and  are  being  used  coun- 
trywide to  reshape  mathematics  instruction  in  kindergarten  through  grade  12.  As  such 
then,  the  NAEP  results  reported  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics8  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  framework  forjudging  mathematics  achievement  over  time. 

Massachusetts  performance  standards  may  also  be  judged.  If  state  results  suggest 
that  more  progress  is  being  made  than  is  suggested  by  NAEP  results,  it  may  be  that 
our  curriculum  and  performance  standards  are  not  in  step,  that  is,  are  too  low,  and 
need  to  be  revised.  Of  course,  if  state  results  suggest  lower  performance  than  is  sug- 
gested by  NAEP  results,  then  the  state  standards  —  content  and  performance  —  may 
simply  be  too  high.  NAEP  results  are  only  part  of  the  story  for  judging  educational 
progress  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  can  be  quite  important.  To  date,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  underutilized  by  Massachusetts  policymakers  and  educators.  **- 
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Notes  on  Higher 
Education  in 
the  1990s 


Zelda  F.  Gamson 


This  article  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  written  for  The  Academic  Workplace,  the 
newsletter  of  the  New  England  Resource  Center  for  Higher  Education,  since  1990. 
The  backdrop  for  the  essays  is  the  increasing  inequality  in  higher  education  caused 
by  changes  in  the  political  economy  of  higher  education,  especially  in  New  England. 
The  first  essay  analyzes  the  roots  of  contemporary  faculty  dissatisfaction  with  their 
work  lives  by  tracing  the  impacts  of  the  expansion  of  higher  education,  changes  in 
the  student  body,  and  greater  government  involvement  in  higher  education.  Sub- 
sequent essays  discuss  multicultural  education,  faculty  shortages,  political  correct- 
ness, responses  to  cutbacks,  the  evaluation  of  quality,  and  the  collective  life  of  acade- 
mia.  Altogether,  the  essays  present  a  rather  grim  look  at  higher  education  in  the 
1990s,  leavened  by  a  few  suggestions  for  change. 


When  I  spoke  with  Padraig  O'Malley  about  writing  an  article  for  the  Education 
issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy,  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
writing  pieces  of  it  for  several  years.  The  New  England  Resource  Center  for  Higher 
Education,  which  I  founded  in  1988  as  a  project  of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  began  publishing  The 
Academic  Workplace,  a  newsletter,  in  1990.  When  the  Resource  Center  joined  the 
new  Graduate  College  of  Education  at  the  university,  it  continued  publishing  the 
newsletter.  This  article  draws  from  some  of  my  writing  from  selected  issues. 

The  article  reflects  my  own  growing  awareness  of  the  struggles  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  be  experiencing  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  It  is  very  much 
situated  in  my  own  experience  of  higher  education.  After  more  than  twenty  years  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  flagship  university  in  a  state  where  public  higher 
education  is  dominant,  I  moved  to  a  state  in  which  private  higher  education  enjoys 
an  unparalleled  preeminence.  This  became  more  obvious  as  the  decline  in  the  econ- 
omy of  New  England  led  to  cutbacks  in  support  for  public  higher  education  in 


Zelda  F.  Gamson  is  founding  director,  New  England  Resource  Center  for  Higher  Education,  University 
of  Massachusetts  Boston,  and  professor  of  education,  Graduate  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Boston. 
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Massachusetts  and  other  states  in  the  region.  In  my  consulting  and  research  trips  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  region  and  in  the  various  ongoing  think  tanks  and 
seminars  convened  by  the  Resource  Center,  I  was  educated  about  the  divide  between 
poor  and  rich  institutions,  whether  public  or  private.  My  growing  understanding  of 
the  fateful  implications  of  this  divide  sets  the  backdrop  to  the  following  essays  about 
higher  education  in  the  1990s. 


Fall  1990:  The  Roots  of  Faculty  Dissatisfaction 


This  essay  is  drawn  from  a  position  paper  I  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Sandra 
Elman  and  Ernest  Lynton,  for  the  first  conference  organized  by  the  New  England 
Resource  Center  for  Higher  Education  in  December  1989.  Entitled  "Challenges 
of  the  Academic  Workplace:  Improving  the  Quality  of  Faculty  Work  Life,"  the 
conference  anticipated  many  of  the  ideas  pursued  by  members  of  the  Resource 
Center  in  the  years  to  follow. 

Most  faculty  members  have  lived  through  unprecedented  changes  in  the  nature  of 
their  institutions  and  in  social  attitudes  toward  higher  education.  Many  faculty  feel 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  they  entered  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  have  been  rewritten  re- 
peatedly, in  ways  over  which  they  have  had  no  control.  They  have  understandably 
found  life  in  their  institutions  unsettling,  occasionally  even  threatening.  Three  general 
problems  have  had  the  most  impact  on  faculty  dissatisfaction:  (1)  the  gap  between  stu- 
dent performance  and  faculty  expectations;  (2)  a  feeling  of  isolation  from  administra- 
tors and  other  faculty  members;  (3)  limited  opportunities  for  career  advancement. 

Faculty  have  been  especially  unsettled  by  the  people  to  whom  they  are  most 
deeply  dedicated:  the  students.  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  a  noticeable  gap  has  devel- 
oped between  the  skills  and  interests  of  students  and  the  expectations  and  experi- 
ences of  their  teachers. 

Academic  work  tends  to  be  individualistic  under  most  circumstances;  recent  years 
have  turned  individualism  into  isolation.  Faculty  have  reacted  strongly  against  in- 
creasing bureaucracy  on  their  campuses  and  a  resulting  isolation  from  the  administra- 
tion. Less  obvious,  but  not  less  disappointing,  is  the  isolation  of  faculty  members 
from  one  another. 

These  disappointments  with  their  students,  their  institutions,  and  their  colleagues 
have  left  many  faculty  feeling  stuck.  Most  faculty  members  live  out  their  careers  in 
the  same  department.  As  full  professors,  they  do  essentially  the  same  work  they  did 
as  assistant  professors,  but  they  experience  few  of  the  satisfactions  that  come  with 
moving  up  in  an  organization. 

Let  us  examine  the  roots  of  these  three  aspects  of  faculty  discontent  in  the  larger 
forces  that  have  acted  upon  colleges  in  the  past  three  decades. 

The  most  obvious  force  affecting  academic  work  life  has  been  the  sheer  growth 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  In  1950,  there  were  1,859  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country;  in  1982,  there  were  3,273.  In  1950,  there  were  2  mil- 
lion undergraduates  and  240,000  graduate  students;  in  1980,  there  were  11  million 
undergraduates  and  1.1  million  graduate  students.  Growth  in  and  of  itself  has 
affected  the  working  conditions  of  the  average  faculty  member.  It  has  tended  to  intro- 
duce additional  layers  of  administration  and  to  create  more  distance  between  senior 
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administrators  and  individual  faculty  members;  it  has  also  tended  to  narrow  the  vi- 
sion of  individuals  to  ever  smaller  portions  of  their  institutions. 

These  negative  effects  of  growth  matter  less  when  resources  are  plentiful,  as  they 
were  in  the  1960s.  In  times  of  steady  state  or  contraction,  they  intensify  competition 
and  isolation.  The  result  is  greater  fragmentation  within  institutions  and  increased  ri- 
valry among  departments  and  individuals.  For  many  faculty,  this  means  intellectual 
insularity  and  a  feeling  of  being  trapped.  This  feeling  grew  especially  intense  during 
the  1970s,  when  support  for  higher  education  began  to  decline.  The  pressure  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  to  do  more  with  less  has  hit  the  faculty  hard. 

The  impact  of  growth  fades  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  majority  of  the  faculty  now  teaching  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
entered  academia  during  a  period  when  higher  education  was  undergoing  a  dramatic 
transformation,  from  being  places  for  well-prepared  middle-  and  upper-class  students 
to  places  open  to  almost  anyone.  This  egalitarian  revolution  came  at  a  time  of  decline 
in  high  school  preparation,  resulting  in  what  the  vast  majority  of  faculty  perceives  as 
students  who  are  woefully  unprepared  for  college  work. 

The  growth  of  higher  education  and  the  egalitarian  revolution  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  academy  and  government.  Substan- 
tial portions  of  college  and  university  revenues  come  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
government.  When  dollars  are  scarce,  appropriations  for  higher  education  suffer 
along  with  everything  else  and  policymakers  ask  more  questions  about  how  public 
dollars  are  spent.  More  government  regulation  adds  to  the  pressure. 

Government  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  academy  is  intensified  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  contributions  of  higher  education  to  the  economy,  through  its  production 
of  an  educated  labor  force,  research,  and  technology.  This  perception  is  double 
edged.  It  has  rekindled  public  appreciation  for  higher  education,  which  sank  to  a  low 
point  in  the  1970s,  but  it  has  also  intensified  scrutiny  of  higher  education's  perform- 
ance. Legislators  and  government  officials  want  to  see  evidence  of  the  qualifications 
of  graduates  and  the  usefulness  of  research.  These  three  forces  will  make  life  im- 
mensely more  difficult  for  the  faculty  of  the  1990s  than  it  was  for  the  faculty  of  the 
1950s.  The  decline  in  the  quality  of  faculty  life  has  left  the  professoriat,  in  the  words 
of  Howard  R.  Bowen  and  Jack  H.  Schuster  in  American  Professors:  A  National 
Resource  Imperiled  (Oxford  University  Press,  1986),  "dispirited,  fragmented, 
and  devalued." 

We  offer  three  recommendations  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  faculty  work 
life:  (1)  leaders  of  colleges  and  universities  must  pay  more  attention  to  articulating 
their  institutions'  purposes;  (2)  colleges  and  universities  must  become  more  collabora- 
tive; (3)  persuasive  programs  for  career  planning  and  professional  development  must 
be  instituted. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  always  run  on  the  commitment  of  the  people  who 
work  in  them.  Commitment  is  a  precious  resource,  one  that  turns  out  to  be  a  key  to 
the  productivity  of  most  organizations.  It  is  based  on  employees'  sense  that  the  in- 
stitution in  which  they  work  is  worthy  and  cares  about  them.  Leaders  are  crucial  in 
shaping  the  atmosphere  that  gives  rise  to  these  feelings.  Indeed,  most  effective  organi- 
zations have  leaders  who  constantly  articulate  their  institutions'  beliefs  and  values. 

Exactly  how  to  articulate  purposes  in  a  college  or  university  will  depend  on  the  in- 
stitution's history,  student  body,  and  mix  of  emphasis  on  research,  teaching,  and  serv- 
ice. Any  effort  to  do  so,  however,  should  try  to  define  who  the  students  are  or  should 
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be,  what  skills  and  knowledge  they  should  acquire,  and  how  they  will  demonstrate 
what  they  have  learned.  Many  colleges  and  universities  around  the  country  have 
found  that  asking  these  questions  as  specifically  as  possible,  and  then  taking  action 
to  deal  with  the  answers,  goes  a  long  way  toward  closing  the  gap  between  student 
interests  and  skills  and  faculty  expectations. 

Collaboration  involving  faculty  participation  in  decisions  that  affect  them  is  a  com- 
plicated but  necessary  condition  for  improving  their  relations  with  administrators. 
Leaders  must  make  hard  decisions,  but  they  should  do  so  by  involving  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  developing  ideas,  writing  and  discussing  position  papers,  and 
building  support  for  decisions.  To  work  together  effectively,  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators must  learn  the  skills  of  collaborative  decision  making. 

There  are  many  examples  of  faculty  working  together  within  and,  more  important, 
across  disciplines.  Creating  new  curricula,  establishing  learning  communities  that 
group  several  courses  or  offer  interdisciplinary  studies,  and  setting  up  research 
teams  can  help  create  faculty  community.  Collaboration  among  faculty  from  different 
institutions  —  on  service  and  teaching  as  well  as  research  —  is  also  valuable  and  is 
becoming  more  common  around  the  country.  Projects  in  public  agencies  and  busi- 
nesses develop  new  relationships  and  enrich  teaching.  Faculty  members  find  renewed 
meaning  in  their  careers  as  they  work  in  networks  on  improving  writing,  developing 
new  materials  on  women  and  minorities,  and  teaching  their  students  to  think  criti- 
cally and  creatively. 

Colleges  and  universities  do  a  poor  job  of  rewarding  faculty  for  the  activities  they 
wish  to  encourage.  Even  in  teaching-oriented  institutions,  faculty  are  often  promoted 
and  given  raises  according  to  the  number  of  articles  and  books  they  publish.  While 
publication  brings  some  luster  to  scholars  and  their  schools,  it  does  not  help  much  in 
the  daily  life  of  institutions.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
teaching.  Therefore,  a  close  analysis  of  how  faculty  are  rewarded  and  promoted  is  the 
first  step  toward  improving  faculty  life. 

Along  with  an  examination  of  the  reward  structure,  an  all-out  effort  to  expand  mo- 
bility and  choices  for  faculty  is  needed.  Innovative  workload  arrangements,  rotation 
into  administrative  posts,  and  internships  in  government  and  industry  are  being  tried 
in  institutions  around  the  country.  Human  resource  development,  common  in  business 
and  industry,  is  just  arriving  in  higher  education  in  the  form  of  faculty  career  counsel- 
ing, preretirement  planning,  and  growth  contracts. 

Sabbaticals,  faculty  exchanges,  and  conferences  and  workshops  on  the  latest  is- 
sues in  pedagogy  and  curriculum  are  also  more  common  today.  Specific  activities  are 
less  important  than  the  organizational  climate  in  which  they  take  place.  Leaders  must 
actively  encourage  faculty  to  take  risks  and  grow,  and  they  must  put  resources  into 
helping  them  do  so.  They  will  then  discover  what  should  be  obvious  to  all:  that  the 
faculty  is  a  renewable  resource. 


Spring  1990:  Multicultural  Education 


This  essay  was  written  in  response  to  a  forum  on  multiculturalism  organized  by 
the  Resource  Center  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  with  speakers  and 
participants  from  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Boston  area. 
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We  want  to  move  from  tolerating  differences  to  celebrating  them. 

—  Carolyn  Elliott,  associate  provost,  University  of  Vermont 

What  are  our  private  visions  for  the  future?  What  are  our  visions  for  the  society? 
—  Michael  Morris,  dean  of  the  college,  University  of  New  England 

We  found  that  an  office  with  "minority"  in  its  name  didn't  get  used  by  the 
students  we  were  trying  to  reach. 

—  Donald  Brown,  Director,  AHANA,  Boston  College 

We  want  every  piece  of  our  cultural  heritage  to  be  incorporated  and  repeated 
again  and  again  in  our  community  life. 

—  Piedad  Robertson,  president.  Bunker  Hill  Community  College 

These  comments  from  panelists  in  a  forum  organized  by  the  New  England  Resource 
Center  for  Higher  Education  frame  the  theme  of  this  issue  of  The  Academic  Work- 
place, "Taking  Responsibility  for  Creating  the  Multicultural  Campus."  As  administra- 
tors and  faculty  members  across  the  country  have  dealt  with  bigotry  and  violence 
on  their  campuses,  they  have  come  to  see  that  they  must  change  the  quality  of  life  on 
those  campuses.  They  cannot  wait,  as  Michael  Morris  put  it,  for  a  "gradual  trickling 
down"  of  change. 

In  struggling  over  what  to  do,  they  have  learned  that  how  they  talk  about  the 
various  manifestations  of  bigotry  matters  very  much.  We  have  chosen  to  use  the 
word  multicultural  at  the  risk  of  sounding  trendy.  My  dictionary  defines  culture  as 
the  "totality  of  socially  transmitted  behavior  patterns,  arts,  beliefs,  institutions,  and 
all  other  products  of  human  work  and  thought  characteristic  of  a  community  or 
population."  Those  who  argue  that  we  need  a  more  multicultural  campus  mean  that 
colleges  and  universities  must  encourage  the  expression  of  a  broader  array  of  behav- 
ior patterns,  arts,  beliefs,  products,  and  thoughts  than  we  have  heretofore.  Those  who 
argue  against  this  view  say  that  colleges  and  universities  need  to  bring  those  from 
other  cultures  into  a  common  culture.  It's  an  old  argument  in  American  life,  one  we 
will  probably  never  settle. 


Fall  1990:  Faculty  Shortages 

This  essay  was  stimulated  by  a  study  of  faculty  labor  shortages  in  comprehensive 
colleges  and  universities  in  New  England,  which  I  was  carrying  out  with  several 
colleagues  in  the  Resource  Center. 

Because  I  am  codirecting  a  team  of  researchers  who  are  studying  faculty  shortages  in 
New  England,  I  am  keenly  aware  that  "shortage"  is  a  definitional  matter.  In  1884, 
Harvard  had  19  professors  with  Ph.D.'s,  in  a  faculty  of  189;  Michigan  had  6  Ph.D.'s 
in  a  faculty  of  88.  Few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  faculty  included  women  or  blacks.  Did 
Harvard  and  Michigan  have  a  shortage  of  Ph.D.'s  in  1884?  Of  women?  Of  blacks? 
Probably  not,  given  the  standards  of  the  time.  Our  standards  have  changed.  We  want 
faculty  with  doctorates.  We  no  longer  seek  only  males  and  white  skins  but  females 
and  people  with  other  skin  colors  as  well. 
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As  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  interviewing  senior  administrators,  department 
chairs,  and  faculty  members  in  comprehensive  colleges  and  universities,  we  have 
encountered  more  than  a  little  skepticism  about  faculty  shortage  projections.  A  large 
number  of  departments  have  not  hired  a  new  tenure-track  faculty  member  in  years, 
and  some  feel  they  may  never  hire  one.  Some  have  had  to  fire  faculty  because  of 
reductions  in  state  funding  or  enrollment  shortfalls.  Others  have  been  under  hiring 
freezes  for  so  long  that  they  have  forgotten  how  to  carry  out  a  search.  Many  fill 
vacancies  with  temporary  appointments  to  the  "gypsies"  of  the  "lost  generation"  who 
earned  their  Ph.D.'s  during  the  glut  of  the  1970s.  The  gypsies  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  shortages,  lest  they  be  too  old  by  the  time  they  materialize.  When  there  is  an 
opening  for  a  regular  position  and  a  search  committee  carries  out  its  work,  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  it  will  be  aborted  because  of  financial  problems. 

These  experiences  are  not  universal.  Colleges  and  universities  with  the  where- 
withal are  raiding  one  another  as  well  as  less  fortunate  institutions.  They  are  wooing 
graduate  school  stars  around  the  country  with  offers  of  housing,  support  for  spouses, 
and  release  time.  "Stockpiling"  faculty  against  retirements  has  become  a  preferred 
practice  in  the  schools  that  can  afford  it.  The  result  is  that  the  shift  in  the  faculty  la- 
bor market  may  only  increase  the  substantial  inequality  among  colleges  and  universi- 
ties at  a  time  when  the  troubled  economy  is  hitting  some  public  and  private 
institutions  hard. 


Spring  1991:  Political  Correctness  and  Inequality  in  Higher  Education 

This  essay  was  written  in  response  to  the  wave  of  media  attention  to  attacks  on 
colleges  and  universities  for  promoting  a  "politically  correct"  line. 

You  don't  have  to  be  from  Massachusetts  and  from  an  embattled  public  university  to 
feel  the  financial  pinch  these  days.  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  as  well  as  the 
Boston  Globe,  is  carrying  news  of  enrollment  shortfalls  and  sacked  administrators.  It 
is  clear  that  higher  education,  like  other  industries,  will  have  to  live  with  a  lower  rate 
of  growth,  no  growth,  and  even  contraction  in  the  years  ahead.  But  the  way  colleges 
and  universities  go  about  their  business  was  laid  down  in  times  of  expansion.  It  will 
be  most  difficult  for  colleges  and  universities  —  notoriously  slow-moving  creatures 
that  they  are  —  to  shift  from  a  culture  of  plenty  to  one  of  scarcity. 

The  temptation,  of  course,  is  to  return  to  an  earlier,  presumably  simpler  time. 
Institutions  under  stress,  like  individuals,  are  bound  to  feel  a  strong  pull  from  earlier 
stages  in  their  development.  We  may  find  ourselves  longing  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  students  were  more  serious,  when  the  faculty  spoke  the  same  language,  when 
things  were  just  less  complicated. 

I  have  been  watching  with  no  little  amazement  the  attacks  on  "politically  correct" 
thinking  in  the  mass  media,  which  provide  the  symbolic  justification  for  regression  in 
a  time  of  competition  for  scarce  resources.  Is  there  a  struggle  over  whom  to  hire  in 
the  one  open  faculty  line  in  the  English  Department?  Accuse  affirmative  action  of 
being  coercive.  Do  some  faculty  members  assert  that  the  required  readings  for  gen- 
eral education  courses  reflect  the  experience  of  European  men?  Defend  Western 
civilization  as  if  it  were  under  attack  from  the  barbarians.  Do  some  students  need 
extra  help  to  get  through  college?  Define  the  problem  as  one  of  moral  virtue  and 
focus  attention  on  the  students  who  can  handle  the  curriculum  without  extra  help. 
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Cutbacks  have  been  disproportionately  borne  by  poor  students  and  poor  institu- 
tions and  by  the  women  and  minorities  who  have  only  recently  been  appointed  to 
senior  faculty  and  administrative  positions.  They  are  the  inadvertent  victims  of  the 
regressive  urge.  It  will  take  great  maturity  on  the  part  of  faculty  members  and 
administrators,  boards  of  trustees,  and  policymakers  to  resist  regressive  solutions 
to  fiscal  problems. 


Fall  1991:  Cutbacks  and  Restructuring  Colleges  and  Universities 

This  essay  draws  on  stories  and  observations  from  colleges  and  universities  in 
New  England  as  they  coped  with  too  little  money  and  too  many  responsibilities. 

The  news  from  New  England  is  now  news  in  the  country  at  large:  there  just  aren't 
enough  resources  to  do  everything  we  wish  to  do,  or  even  were  able  to  do  yesterday. 
We  may  decry  this  news.  We  may  realize  that  it  has  more  to  do  with  national  tax  poli- 
cies and  business  investment  decisions  than  with  anything  college  and  university  peo- 
ple are  doing.  Whatever  the  reasons,  with  less  money  coming  from  the  states  and 
tuitions,  many  colleges  and  universities  are  unable  to  continue  doing  everything  they 
are  doing,  let  alone  grow. 

New  Englanders  know  this  and  are  struggling  to  respond  sensibly.  Even  institu- 
tions that  are  not  facing  shortfalls  are  operating  as  if  they  were  in  a  scarcity  econ- 
omy. At  the  moment,  the  most  common  response  is  a  speedup,  from  the  president  on 
down.  Presidential  staffs  are  being  cut,  and  those  who  remain  are  asked  to  pick  up 
the  jobs  of  those  who  have  departed.  Provosts  and  deans  are  adding  more  programs 
from  other  realms  of  the  institution  to  their  portfolios.  Department  chairs  are  doing 
more  paperwork  and  faculty  are  teaching  larger  classes  and  advising  more  students. 
Meetings,  it  seems,  are  increasing  exponentially,  and  every  spare  moment  is  being 
filled.  People  are  having  breakfast  meetings,  luncheon  meetings,  dinner  meetings, 
even  weekend  meetings. 

In  this  respect,  higher  education  is  in  tune  with  the  rest  of  America,  where  the  av- 
erage number  of  hours  worked  has  increased  and  leisure  time  has  decreased  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  so  years.  The  result  has  been  a  certain  raggedness  in  human  relations 
and  a  lot  of  personal  wear  and  tear. 

Something's  got  to  give.  In  my  observation,  most  people  in  higher  education  work 
hard.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  stretch  the  human  resources  —  ourselves,  our  col- 
leagues, and  our  staffs  —  beyond  a  certain  point  without  serious  consequences,  not 
only  for  them  and  us  but  for  our  institutions.  Colleges  and  universities  especially  rely 
on  the  good  thinking  of  the  people  who  work  in  them,  and  good  thinking  does  not 
come  from  exhausted  people.  As  a  friend  of  mine  at  a  leading  research  university 
complained,  "I'm  so  busy  I  don't  have  time  to  think.  If  I  want  to  think,  I  have  to 
leave  the  university." 

How  do  we  deal  with  the  situation?  We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  do  as  much 
as  we  used  to.  We  must  tell  ourselves  and  others  that  we  cannot  do  a  good  job  at 
everything  with  major  declines  in  resources.  If  we  do  not  have  enough  resources  to 
do  what  we  are  doing  now,  we  must  redefine  what  we  do,  restructure  the  way  we  do 
it,  and  just  do  less.  In  the  short  term,  we  will  all  try  the  speedup  approach;  in  the 
long-term  .  .  . 
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Spring  1992:  Quality  and  Keeping  in  Touch  with  Practice 

This  essay  was  inspired  by  graduate  students,  many  of  them  practicing  secondary 
school  teachers  and  counselors,  in  a  course  I  taught  on  controversies  in  educa- 
tion. 

I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  a  phrase  in  a  paper  by  one  of  my  graduate  students. 
Toby  Maguire,  an  English  teacher,  argued  for  the  importance  of  involving  workers, 
be  they  teachers,  nurses,  or  laborers,  in  the  evaluation  of  their  work.  Relying  exclu- 
sively on  administrators  and  others  outside  the  classroom  leads  to  simplifying  the 
complexity  of  teaching.  "Without  being  fully  immersed  in  a  situation  like  the  class- 
room," he  wrote,  "a  person  cannot  assume  an  adequate  perspective  of  the  practice." 

Maguire 's  paper  reminded  me  yet  again  how  important  it  is  for  administrators  and 
policymakers  to  take  "an  adequate  perspective  of  the  practice."  Administrators,  even 
those  who  formerly  taught,  often  lose  that  perspective.  They  appoint  faculty  to  run 
committees  badly,  which  consumes  so  much  time  that  faculty  are  hard  pressed  to 
prepare  a  good  class  or  write  a  well-thought-out  article.  They  make  changes  in 
budgets,  such  as  reductions  in  classroom  maintenance  or  library  acquisitions,  which 
undermine  the  quality  of  the  core  activities  of  their  institutions. 

The  problem  of  undermining  the  quality  of  core  activities  is  not  limited  to  college 
and  university  administrators,  who  are  often  less  guilty  than  others.  School  princi- 
pals, for  example,  may  reassign  teachers  with  little  warning  and  fail  to  provide  them 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  teach.  Heads  of  social  service  agencies  may  require  thera- 
pists to  punch  a  time  clock.  Only  from  the  "perspective  of  the  practice,"  when  there 
is  a  serious  effort  to  understand  what  it  takes  to  do  a  good  job,  do  efforts  to  increase 
efficiency  and  accountability  achieve  their  goals  without  undermining  quality. 

Judgments  about  quality  must  take  another  perspective  into  account,  that  of  the 
consumer,  the  client,  or  the  student.  Just  as  administrators  lose  the  faculty  perspec- 
tive, so  almost  everyone  loses  the  perspective  of  the  student.  I  have  become  aware  of 
how  little  my  colleagues  and  I  know  about  our  students'  lives.  Even  when  we  have 
regular  conferences  or  make  assignments  that  require  students  to  apply  course  mate- 
rial to  their  own  lives,  we  know  little  about  their  experiences  outside  the  classroom. 


Spring  1993:  The  Poverty  of  Collective  Life  in  Academia 

Discussions  about  changing  faculty  roles  do  not  recognize  that  the  decline  of 
academic  community  needs  to  be  addressed  first.  The  following  essay  grapples 
with  this  issue. 

What  do  faculty  hate  most  about  their  jobs?  The  committees  and  the  meetings  and 
the  administrative  trivia.  In  several  surveys  carried  out  recently,  faculty  say  that  they 
spend,  on  the  average,  over  one-quarter  of  their  time  on  administration  and  other 
duties  beyond  teaching  and  research.  When  they  have  been  asked  about  their  prefer- 
ences, 35  percent  said  they  want  to  do  less  service  and  40  percent  said  they  want  to 
do  less  administration. 

Current  discussions  about  faculty  roles  pay  little  attention  to  faculty  as  institu- 
tional actors.  Yet  efforts  to  increase  sophistication  about  teaching  or  to  broaden  the 
definitions  of  scholarship  depend  upon  dealing  with  faculty  as  institutional  actors. 
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Why  do  I  say  this?  First,  a  significant  portion  of  faculty  on  many  campuses  are 
barely  institutional  members,  let  alone  actors.  They  turn  up  on  campus  for  their 
classes  and  meet  with  their  students,  often  doing  a  conscientious  or  even  inspired 
job.  If  they  are  involved  in  some  scholarly  work,  they  will  go  to  the  library  or  the 
laboratory  or  to  their  homes,  but  rarely  will  they  stay  in  their  office,  where  interrup- 
tions can  be  constant.  If  people  are  needed  to  join  a  committee  on  student  life  or 
serve  on  a  faculty  search,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  "Where  are  they,"  several 
members  of  the  Resource  Center's  think  tanks  have  asked,  "when  we  need  them?" 
"Even  if  they  can  be  found,"  other  members  have  answered,  "you  wouldn't  want 
them  to  get  near  contemporary  issues  of  student  life  or  a  faculty  search.  They  are 
too  out  of  it,  too  indifferent,  too  incompetent." 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  efforts  to  increase  attention  to  teaching  or  to  redefine 
scholarship  will  get  these  institutional  nonactors  to  even  hear  the  new  ideas.  Well, 
then  forget  about  these  faculty  —  never  mind  that  in  some  institutions  they  are  the 
finest  teachers  and  the  most  productive  scholars  —  and  focus  on  the  ones  who  are 
institutional  actors.  What  will  we  find  if  we  ask  them  to  join  up?  If  they  have  been 
around  for  a  while,  they  will  tell  us  that  they  are  already  on  too  many  committees. 
That  they  have  seen  similar  efforts  come  and  go,  that  it's  another  case  of  being  asked 
to  do  the  administration's  job. 

Are  they  just  whining?  I  don't  think  so.  Institutional  life  in  many  colleges  and 
universities  is  deeply  flawed.  These  flaws  are  technical,  political,  and  communal. 
Technical  flaws  —  the  everyday  ones  that  eat  up  time  and  corrode  the  spirit  — 
include  committees  with  poorly  defined  tasks,  chaired  by  people  who  do  not  know 
how  to  run  meetings,  spinning  their  wheels  on  topics  that  go  nowhere.  These  commit- 
tees are  usually  set  up  by  short-staffed  department  chairs  and  administrators  who  do 
not  take  the  time  to  instruct  the  committees  or  provide  them  with  the  support  they 
need  to  do  the  job. 

Conflicts  are  rampant  in  the  institutional  life  of  colleges  and  universities.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  those  conflicts  directly,  administrators  appoint  faculty  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  committees  and  commissions.  By  doing  this,  they  honestly  want 
to  show  that  they  encourage  faculty  participation  in  decision  making.  When  these 
committees  and  commissions  sometimes  fail  to  have  the  impact  their  members  wish, 
the  faculty  become  even  more  alienated. 

The  result  is  the  degradation  of  communal  life  and  further  withdrawal,  with 
previously  active  faculty  joining  the  ranks  of  the  inactive.  It  is  sad  to  see  faculty, 
especially  the  younger  ones  who  are  our  future,  embrace  institutional  life  in  the  hope 
of  fellowship  and  community  only  to  end  up  bored,  dispirited,  and  cynical. 

What  is  to  be  done?  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers  by  any  means,  but  I  am  sure 
there  are  things  we  can  do  to  improve  our  communal  life.  First,  we  must  recognize 
the  problem  and  understand  that  individual  remedies  will  probably  not  improve 
things  very  much.  Second,  we  should  distinguish  between  administrative  and  policy 
matters  and  limit  the  use  of  faculty  time  on  administration.  Third,  we  should  deal 
with  conflict  through  the  proven  techniques  of  mediation  and  negotiation.  Fourth, 
we  need  to  learn  how  to  work  better  in  groups,  as  people  in  other  realms  of  Ameri- 
can life  are  learning.  And  fifth,  we  need  more  collective  free  time  and  space  in  which 
we  can  talk  with  one  another  about  things  that  matter  without  the  pressure  of  having 
to  solve  a  problem  or  achieving  a  specific  goal.  ** 
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"Does  the  present  curriculum  prepare  students  for  the 
twenty -first  century?  I  don't  think  so.  The  idea  of  funding 
public  education  through  community  property  taxes  does 
not  work. " 

—  Roger  Harris 
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The  Misplaced  Art  Education  as 

Burden  Social  Healer 


Carol  Cruickshanks 


Social  transformation  is  one  of  the  potential  benefits  of  art  education,  but  not  its  sole 
responsibility.  Why,  then,  in  an  effort  to  ensure  adequate  funding,  are  many  art  ed- 
ucators forced  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  art  education  above  its  intrinsic  power  to 
help  shape  individuals?  An  art  educator  examines  the  historical  roots  of  the  imbal- 
ance between  current  educational  policy  and  the  practice  of  public  art  education. 


A  colorful  slogan  on  a  T-shirt  I  spotted  on  a  street  corner  in  my  town  brought  to 
mind  our  overly-high  expectations  for  the  benefit  of  public  investment  in  art 
education.  This  shirt  proclaimed  loudly: 

Art  and  Music  are  the  drugs  of  choice 

for  thousands  of  kids. 

If  we  expect  them  to  just  say  no 

to  a  chemical  high 

we  must  recognize  the  healing  alternative  — 

their  own  creativity. 

Demand  and  support  the  real  anti-drug  program: 

ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

In  more  than  twenty  years  as  an  art  educator  I  have  learned  firsthand  what  it  is  to 
create  and  what  it  means  to  struggle  —  to  facilitate  the  experience  of  making  art  in 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  settings.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  rewards  of  that  struggle, 
I  have  some  reservations  about  what  art  education  can  —  or  even  should,  for  that 
matter  —  do. 

Swearing  under  oath  on  one  occasion  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  I've  practiced  my  skills  as  a  visual-art  specialist  in  the  first  to  twelfth  grades 
of  schools  urban  and  rural,  those  publicly  funded  and  privately  endowed  institutions 
with  so-called  ordinary  children  and  those  with  special  needs. 

And  while  I  still  have  more  than  a  little  faith  in  the  idea  that  an  experience  with, 
and  practice  in,  the  arts  can  move  individual  mountains,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  art  education  will  solve  our  country's  current  drug  problem  —  or  any  other 
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social  ill  for  that  matter  —  as  well  meaning  as  art  advocacy  by  way  of  T-shirt  mani- 
festos may  be. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  supposed  social  mission  art  education  is  often 
expected  to  fill,  a  mission  not  realized  by  exponentially  larger,  and  more  deeply 
pocketed,  programs  such  as  the  "war  on  drugs." 

Alleviating  addiction  —  or  crime,  or  poverty  —  among  school-age  children  is 
most  certainly  well  beyond  the  scope  of  art  educators.  However,  in  recent  years  we 
seem  to  have  an  obsessive  need  to  make  cultural  heroes  of  those  whose  talent  has 
lifted  them  from  unfortunate  social  conditions  —  and,  in  the  process,  desperately 
point  to  the  role  of  art  education  in  fostering  up-from-the-ghetto  achievement. 


Contradictory  Values 

Our  collective  vision  of  art  as  social  healer  is  curiously  contradictory  to  the  value 
placed  on  art  curricula  by  state  and  local  governments,  especially  where  school 
budgets  are  concerned.  Education  in  the  arts  is  still  consistently  undervalued  when  it 
comes  to  grassroots  educational  planning,  funding,  and  implementation,  yet  ironically 
overburdened  with  expectations  of  miraculous  curative  properties  when  showcasing 
its  usefulness. 

This  disparity  can  be  confusing  even  to  long-term  art  educators.  In  my  current 
position  at  a  New  Jersey  state  college,  supervising  undergraduate  student  art  teachers 
placed  in  schools  throughout  the  state,  I  am  consistently  reminded  that  many  of  the 
policy  issues  and  public  expectations  a  new  generation  of  art  educators  must  face  re- 
main virtually  the  same  as  when  art  education  first  began  in  America. 

In  truth,  however,  coming  to  grips  with  what  art  education  should  be  is  often  con- 
fusing to  teachers  themselves,  since  the  very  position  of  art  education  in  school  cur- 
ricula remains  tenuous  at  best.  For  example,  the  apprentice  student  teachers  I've 
supervised  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  linked  with  professional  teachers 
who,  with  widely  varying  resources,  are  obliged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  estab- 
lished curricula. 

One  student  worked  with  a  teacher  who  traveled  from  room  to  room  once  a 
week  with  a  cart  of  supplies,  individually  serving  more  than  250  pupils  from  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade.  Another,  more  fortunate,  was  based  in  a  resource  room 
replete  with  running  water,  storage  racks,  electric  ceramics  kiln,  and  an  attractive 
display  space. 

In  short,  the  resources  committed  to  art  education  differ  dramatically  between 
educational  settings  within  the  same  geographic  and  policy  areas.  Interestingly,  both 
programs  were  well  run  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  their  respective  principals. 
But  the  quality  of  the  programs  in  each  of  these  radically  different  settings  is  more 
a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  commitment  of  individual  teachers  than  a  by-product  of 
funding  provided  by  their  school  districts. 

Extraordinary  flexibility  is  now  required  of  art  educators,  and  their  success  often 
rests  with  their  ability  to  cope  with  situational  demands,  which  can  change  from  year 
to  year  within  the  same  district,  and  in  some  cases  within  the  same  school. 

These  days,  it  seems  that  understanding  the  art  teacher's  role  within  the  context  of 
public  funding  and  local  or  district  school  boards  is  as  important  for  the  young  teach- 
ing professional  as  is  subject  knowledge,  talent,  or  didactic  skill. 
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With  all  this  in  mind,  I  ask  my  students  to  review  the  historical  literature  of  arts 
education  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  origin  of  many  of  the  attitudes  that  persist  to 
this  day.  This  is  especially  important  because  personal  misconception  can  negatively 
guide  an  art  educator's  fate  in  public  education  just  as  much  as  society's  false  percep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  their  role. 


The  Practical  and  the  Aesthetic 


Art  education  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  public  academic  scene  when  compared 
with  the  three  R's,  which,  in  some  colonies,  were  established  well  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  During  the  early  years  of  this  nation  the  purpose  of  schooling  was  to 
develop  "informed  free  choice"  as  preparation  for  participation  in  a  democracy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  teach  the  skills  required  in  an  agrarian  economy.  From  there, 
public  education's  agenda  gradually  shifted  during  the  mid-  to  late-nineteenth  century 
toward  serving  the  needs  of  a  growing  industrial  economy. 

As  a  result,  it  was  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  that  art  was  first  included 
in  public  school  curricula.  Drawing  was  introduced  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  mid- 1880s.  The  curriculum,  however,  was  not  based  on  the  development  of 
aesthetic  skill  and  judgment  but  on  the  need  to  develop  draftsmen  for  a  burgeoning 
New  England  textile  industry. 

Thus  the  "applied  arts"  marked  the  beginning  of  a  curriculum  in  arts  education 
that  was  closely  connected  to,  and  paralleled,  the  approach  and  practice  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  movement.  This  American  movement  influenced  arts  educators  philosophi- 
cally as  well,  since  the  manual  arts,  believed  to  have  socially  redeeming  value,  were 
good  for  their  own  sake. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  the  notion  of  the  twin  expectations  of  art  education  —  practi- 
cal purpose  and  social  value  —  first  gained  currency,  concepts  that  art  educators  still 
live  with  today. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  U.S.  arts  educators  had  developed  a 
uniquely  American  application  of  practical  arts  and  aesthetics  based  on  a  curriculum 
developed  at  Columbia  Teachers  College.  It  was  here  that  Columbia  professor  John 
Dewey's  landmark  article  "Imagination  and  Expression"  supported  the  link  between 
cognitive  development  and  visual  art,  and  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  whose  chairmanship 
of  that  institution's  Department  of  Fine  Art  from  1904  to  1922  influenced  an  entire 
generation  of  art  educators,  formulated  a  new  aesthetic  and  course  of  instruction. 

In  Art  Education  in  the  United  States,  first  published  in  1908,  editor  James  Parton 
Haney  noted  some  of  the  hallmarks  of  American  educational  culture.  He  also  an- 
nounced the  following  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  scholarly  papers  on  art  educa- 
tion, which  accompanied  an  exhibition  of  children's  art  work  presented  at  the  Third 
International  Congress  for  the  Advancement  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching,  in  London: 

To  understand  American  schools  and  American  school  work  one  must  understand 
Americans.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  a  people  intensely  practical;  they  are, 
in  fact,  a  nation  of  idealists,  who  in  all  their  institutions  "cling  to  faith  beyond  the 
forms  of  faith"  striving  to  translate  into  practice  ideas  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
whether  condition  permit  or  no.  Grown  of  just  such  mixed  motives  —  ideal  and 
practical  —  there  has  gradually  come  into  being  what  may  be  termed  an  Ameri- 
can system  of  teaching  the  arts.1 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  were,  in  fact,  two  concurrent  curricula  in  art 
education,  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic.  This  innovative  system  of  early  childhood 
art  education,  based  on  creative  and  expressive  exercises,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
new  science  of  teaching  at  Columbia,  where  it  was  believed  that  exercises  should  cul- 
tivate "art  expression  in  its  relation  to  child  nature  and  the  laws  of  development."2 

This  extraordinarily  modern  developmental  approach,  which  also  recognized  the 
positive  role  the  artistic  process  could  have  on  the  mental  and  physical  development 
of  children,  was  particularly  valuable  in  energizing  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades 
through  the  use  of  age-appropriate  exercises  as  opposed  to  rote  copy  work,  until  then 
the  predominant  teaching  technique. 

As  a  result,  the  educational  emphasis  changed  from  product  focus  to  process  orien- 
tation. In  spite  of  the  support  of  this  new  "scientific"  respectability,  however,  art 
education  still  had  to  be  defended  and  required  champions. 

In  his  1908  overview  The  Philosophy  of  Elementary  Art  Education,  educator  Colin 
A.  Scott  wrote: 

Even  more  than  the  rest  of  our  educational  arrangements,  instruction  in  art  is 
supposed  to  be  scrappy  and  inconsequent.  The  need  for  art  is  not  felt  profoundly 
by  the  adult  community,  and  it  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  or  a  fad  when  it 
appears  within  the  school.3 


A  New,  Yet  Old  Dichotomy 


A  large  component  of  art  education  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century  involved 
the  practical  application  of  skills.  Haney  justified  this  practice  with  some  apology, 
claiming  that  "the  teaching  of  applied  design  has  so  grown  in  importance  as  to 
warrant  more  than  ordinary  attention." 

The  applied  arts  were  akin  to  the  technical  or  vocational  training  that  first  ap- 
peared in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  While  by  the  twentieth  century  such  training 
had  become  more  aesthetical  minded,  it  still  remained  essentially  utilitarian  in 
focus.  The  older  elementary  grades  were  taught  bookbinding,  woodworking,  fabric 
printing,  and  crafts  of  all  kinds,  and  the  high  school  curriculum  also  emphasized 
the  practical  arts. 

For  example,  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  High 
School,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  595,  had  228  students  enrolled  in  the  Art  Craft 
Department.  This  popular  curriculum  consisted  of  wood  carving,  modeling,  metal- 
work,  leatherwork,  sewing,  stenciling,  block  printing,  embroidery,  weaving,  bookbind- 
ing, pottery,  basketry  —  a  panoply  of  media  that  developed  practical,  employable 
skills.  In  contrast  to  the  general  third  of  the  school's  population  who  were  crafts  ma- 
jors, a  scant  67  students  enrolled  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Department,  an- 
other vocational  track,  and  a  mere  56  were  in  the  Free-hand  Drawing  Department. 

When  we  compare  this  curriculum  with  those  of  today,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
arts  were  generally  based  in  those  practical  skills  most  suitable  to  a  society  where 
handmade  objects  were  still  the  norm.  In  our  current  postindustrial  economy,  how- 
ever, even  manual  fabrication  techniques  —  now  classified  as  the  "vocational"  cur- 
riculum —  are  for  the  most  part  obsolete  where  job  access  is  concerned.  In  just 
the  few  years  since  the  advent  of  desktop  computer  technology,  the  manual  compo- 
nent of  many  skills  that  were  taught  in  applied-art  curricula  have  vanished.  As  a 
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consequence,  art  education  in  our  time  has  been  stripped  of  its  most  popular  justifica- 
tion: practical  application. 

Historically,  however,  the  shift  away  from  art  education  as  a  subset  of  vocational 
training  began  as  early  as  the  1920s  with  a  focus  on  a  new  set  of  utilitarian  ration- 
ales. Art  education  became  bound  to  its  developmental  purpose  with  emphasis  on 
serving  the  general  objective  of  schooling.  By  the  1940s  and  1950s  this  policy  had 
become  somewhat  entrenched. 

"Art  in  the  service  of  perceptual  and  motor  development,  mental  health,  and  lei- 
sure time,  and  psychological  and  social  maturation  was  promoted  primarily  by  the 
psychologists  who  dominated  the  professional  field,"  notes  Stephen  Mark  Dobbs  in 
his  introduction  to  Arts  Education  and  Back  to  Basics.4  During  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
the  emphasis  on  reform  enhanced  art  education's  role  as  a  nonverbal  antidote  to  the 
excessively  discursive  character  of  American  schooling,  particularly  in  the  wake  of 
the  Sputnik  era,  when  heavy  emphasis  on  catching  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  science 
and  math  infused  our  educational  system. 

Dobbs  further  notes, 

Art  education  through  the  years  has  often  been  organized  philosophically  around 
targets  of  opportunity,  those  rationales  and  trends  which  at  the  time  had  substan- 
tial social  and  political  support  in  public  education.  This  led  to  a  manifestly  utili- 
tarian and  instrumental  quality  in  the  justification  of  art-education  programming.5 


The  Pitfalls  of  Overstatement  and  Sloganeering 


Another  spokesman  for  basics  in  education,  Jacques  Barzun,  stated  that  "American 
education  has  pursued  a  policy  of  overstatement  about  its  role  and  substance  [and] 
has  lived  by  continual  exaggeration  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  do."6  It  is  precisely 
this  inflation  of  purpose  —  and  subsequent  educational  ineffectiveness  —  which 
helped  germinate  the  back-to-basics  movement  of  the  late  1970s. 

The  report  of  the  National  Art  Education  Association  (NAEA)  Commission  of  Art 
Education,  in  its  1977  review  of  policy,  observed, 

Art  educators  for  the  most  part  take  a  dim  view  of  how  the  public  values  the 
arts  and  supports  education  programs  generally.  Most  art  educators  consider  the 
public's  taste  and  its  priorities  for  the  arts  education  of  their  children  as  being 
far  too  low.7 

While  the  traditional  skills  of  cognitive  learning  are  valued  as  the  skills  of  primary 
importance  in  education,  this  report  says  that  "those  values  which  tend  to  support  no- 
tions of  the  arts  as  intellectually  suspect  and  closer  to  the  category  of  'play'  appear  to 
remain  paramount  in  the  American  school  system."8 

The  persistence  of  these  two  schools  of  thought  —  camps,  really  —  has  resulted 
in  the  now  familiar,  and  senseless,  war  of  attrition  that  swings  from  decade  to  decade 
on  the  momentum  of  public  opinion  for  and  against  art  education.  Professional  ideal- 
ism is  seasonally  confronted  by  the  realities  of  the  complex  and  uniquely  American 
interdependency  of  local,  state,  and  federal  endorsement  and  funding. 

The  1977  NAEA  commission  report  assessed  the  situation  this  way:  "Education  is 
now  in  a  public  relations  phase,  and  art  teachers  as  well  as  other  subject  specialists, 
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administrators,  and  school  boards  are  finding  themselves  competing  for  time,  atten- 
tion, and  funds."9  Today,  many  professionals  are  still  in  the  image-conscious  position 
of  needing  to  generate  interest  in,  and  attention  to,  the  inherent  value  of  art  educa- 
tion. For  the  art  educator  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  be  accomplished  in  one's  sub- 
ject and  teach  well,  but  to  understand  the  "value"  perceptions  of  parents,  school 
administrators,  and  the  tax-paying  public. 

The  prevailing  view  among  students  themselves  about  what  that  value  might  be 
is  often  as  misconceived  as  the  general  public's.  The  perception  of  students  is  often 
based  on  the  false  notion  that  art  teachers  should  be  providing  fun  instead  of  work. 

In  his  article  "Creation  and  Re-Creation  in  Art  Education,"  Ron  Sylva  noted  the 
hazards  of  institutionalizing  this  "soft"  form  of  an  undervalued  art  curriculum: 

Art  has  been  synonymous  with  recreation,  a  time  for  students  to  rest  from  the 
rigors  of  academic  education.  That  travesty  of  art  education  has  been  reinforced 
by  an  all  too  prevalent  two-headed  popular  impression  of  art  as  a  hobby,  a  leisure 
hour,  non-challenging,  kit-based,  fool-proof  time  passer  that  is  also  a  con-game, 
an  incomprehensible,  pretentious,  and  outrageously  over-priced  waste  of  money.10 

The  pitfalls  of  propagandizing  for  program  popularity  without  encouraging  mean- 
ingful, developmental,  and  creative  content  are  numerous.  Beyond  encouraging  false 
expectations  and,  thus,  counterproductive  public  scrutiny,  real  educational  value  — 
the  imaginative  venture  into  the  creative  process  —  is  circumvented. 

In  "Dumbing  Down  Art  in  America,"  David  Swanger  also  warns  of  programs  that 
become  standardized  and  stereotypical:  "Too  often  in  schools  the  act  of  making  art  is 
replicative  rather  than  original,  and  vision  is  reduced  to  standardized  images  rather 
than  celebrating  individual  perception."11 

He  further  analyzes  this  breakdown  by  noting  that  America  manifests  a  "passion 
for  popular  rather  than  fine  art,"  which  is  "unabashedly  dependent  on  a  standardized, 
simplified,  and  romanticized  acceptance  of  conventional  views."12 

While  dedicated  art  educators  go  about  the  hard  work  of  nurturing  original  and 
creative  vision,  they  are  simultaneously  hard  pressed  by  administrators  to  define  the 
"competencies"  by  which  to  measure  the  accomplishments  of  their  students. 

With  the  serious  intention  of  addressing  this  shortcoming,  the  concept  of  disci- 
pline-based art  education  (DBA)  was  first  defined  in  1984.  Stephen  Dobbs,  editor 
of  an  NAEA  publication  on  this  subject  says, 

The  discipline-based  art  education  paradigm  approaches  art  as  a  subject  of  study 
in  general  education  and  requires  a  more  balanced  curriculum  that  includes  con- 
tent from  four  art  disciplines:  art  criticism,  art  history,  aesthetics,  in  addition  to 
art  production.13 

The  impact  of  this  approach  is  still  being  felt.  DBA  has  brought  substance  and 
clarity  as  well  as  academic  respectability  to  art  education.  Skills  are  presented  in 
sequences  that  lead  to  a  developed  understanding  of  art.  Ideally,  lessons  are  planned 
in  cooperation  with  units  of  study  in  other  disciplines  such  as  history,  language, 
and  science. 

As  a  structure  for  teaching  that  melds  the  study  of  art  with  the  general  curriculum, 
DBA  has  provided  a  much  stronger  justification  for  art's  inclusion  in  the  public  edu- 
cational system  than  social  relevance. 
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While  even  the  NAEA  admits  that  "there  is  no  single,  adequate,  and  comprehen- 
sive and  perennial  purpose  for  the  teaching  of  art,"  we  must  participate  actively  in 
the  search  for  such  purpose  and  meaning,  with  a  level  of  critical  thought,  creativity, 
and  dedication  that  should  properly  characterize  any  professional  work. 

Both  individually  and  collectively,  our  future,  and  the  future  of  our  programs, 
is  in  our  own  hands.  In  this  regard,  Rita  L.  Irwin,  in  an  impressive  1993  article  for 
the  journal  Arts  Education,  maintanined  that  art  advocacy  is  a  "fact  of  life."14 

And  so  it  is.  But  the  history  of  art  education  in  America  teaches  us  that  this  has 
always  been  the  case,  since  the  very  beginnings  of  an  organized  art  curriculum. 

As  far  as  pleading  that  case  is  concerned,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Arthur 
Wesley  Dow  argued  well,  clearly,  and  best  for  the  value  of  art  education  in  our 
school  systems. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  true  usefulness  of  art  recognizes  creative  power  as  a 
divine  gift,  the  natural  endowment  of  every  human  soul,  showing  itself  at  first  in 
the  form  that  we  call  appreciation.  This  appreciation  leads  a  certain  number  to  pro- 
duce actual  works  of  art,  greater  or  lesser,  perhaps  a  temple,  perhaps  only  a  cup, 
but  it  leads  the  majority  to  desire  finer  form  and  more  harmony  of  tone  and  color 
in  surroundings  and  in  things  for  daily  use.  It  is  the  individual's  right  to  have  full 
control  of  these  powers.15  **- 
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"Often  the  problems  of  higher  education  are  laid  at  the  door 
of  precollegiate  education.  All  the  problems  and  proposals 
are  not  going  anywhere  until  we  look  at  the  way  we  pre- 
pare our  teachers.  Should  higher  education  institutions 
be  education  mills  looking  for  tuition  dollars  [or  set  high 
standards  for  prospective  teachers]?  " 

—  Ted  Sharpe 
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The  Changing 
Nature  of 
Universities 


Ernest  A.  Lynton 


Excessive  emphasis  on  research  as  the  dominant  measure  of  institutional  as  well  as 
individual  prestige  and  values  has  created  a  critical  mismatch  between  the  activities 
of  American  universities  and  societal  expectations.  This  article  traces  the  origins  of 
the  resulting  crisis  of  purpose  to  the  post-World  War  II  surge  in  federal  research  sup- 
port and  articulates  the  urgent  need  for  basic  changes  in  university  priorities  at  a 
time  teaching  and  professional  services  have  acquired  both  new  importance  and  new 
complexity.  It  further  describes  current  efforts  toward  a  more  balanced  view  of  the 
components  of  university  missions  and  a  resulting  shift  in  faculty  roles  and  rewards. 


A  Crisis  of  Purpose 

Ten  years  ago,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Reexamining  the  Role  of  the  University,"1  I  spoke 
of  "a  crisis  of  purpose  and  a  crisis  of  confidence"  caused  by  "a  mismatch  between 
our  activities  and  societal  needs."2  Since  then,  the  situation  has,  if  anything,  further 
deteriorated.  The  growing  societal  need  for  highly  skilled  individuals  and  for  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  knowledge  has  intensified  the  divergence  between  internal 
institutional  values  and  priorities  of  our  universities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  external 
demands,  on  the  other.  Yet  for  many  years  little  was  done  to  bring  about  much 
needed  change.  At  first  there  were  few  incentives,  because  higher  education  funding 
remained  adequate.  Subsequent  budget  cuts  have,  understandably  but  regrettably, 
diverted  attention  from  long-range  questions  of  purpose  to  immediate  issues  of  sur- 
vival. It  is  only  quite  recently,  with  a  growing  realization  that  the  new  fiscal  austerity 
constitutes  a  permanent  condition  and  not  a  temporary  setback,  that  American  univer- 
sities are  beginning  to  reexamine  their  societal  role  in  a  systematic  fashion. 

To  do  so  is  important  because  there  exist  in  this  country  not  just  the  limited  num- 
ber of  prestigious  institutions  everyone  knows,  but  also  about  two  hundred  other  uni- 
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versities,  enrolling  in  the  aggregate  about  three  million  students  and  employing  about 
two  hundred  thousand  full-time  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  part-time  faculty.  All 
these  universities  have  an  important  role  to  play,  a  role  which  indeed  is  becoming 
steadily  more  valuable.  Employment  in  a  knowledge-intensive  society  requires  ever 
increasing  levels  of  skill.  Economic  growth  relies  on  rapid  and  effective  dissemina- 
tion and  application  of  the  growing  stream  of  new  ideas  and  information.  Each  of  the 
large  number  of  existing  universities  can  be  key  providers  of  both.  Why  then  the  cri- 
sis of  purpose?  Because  for  all  these  universities  there  has  existed,  until  recently, 
only  the  model  of  the  research-intensive  institution.  As  a  result  they  have  placed  too 
little  value  on  their  teaching  function  to  develop  and  maintain  the  effectiveness  of 
skilled  professionals.  They  have  also  tended  to  neglect  their  obligations  to  hasten  the 
application  of  new  knowledge  by  reaching  out  and  working  with  their  external  con- 
stituencies. Instead,  they  have  placed  an  excessive  and  imbalanced  focus  on  the  crea- 
tion of  new  knowledge  through  research. 

Two  external  factors  have  pulled  American  universities  into  opposite  directions 
during  the  postwar  and  especially  the  post-Sputnik  era.  One  was  the  political  deci- 
sion to  expand  access  to  higher  education  at  all  levels,  including  that  of  universities, 
as  a  laudable  but  unexamined  instrument  of  social,  not  educational,  policy.  The  GI 
Bill  that  started  it  all  was  designed  to  keep  large  numbers  of  veterans  out  of  a  labor 
market  which  could  not  absorb  them  quickly  enough.  Of  course  that  important  piece 
of  legislation  and  all  the  subsequent  steps  to  open  access  to  higher  education  had  pro- 
found educational  implications.  But  on  the  whole,  neither  policymakers  nor  academic 
leadership  examined  these.  They  responded  to  growth  and  its  consequences  in  merely 
quantitative  ways  by  enlarging  existing  institutions  and  creating  new  ones  that  cloned 
what  existed. 

Instead  of  facing  up  to  the  pedagogic  challenges  implicit  in  the  move  toward  mass 
higher  education,  universities  reacted  to  a  different  external  stimulus  in  a  way  which, 
far  from  placing  greater  priority  on  teaching,  downgraded  it.  Society  discovered  the 
value  of  research.  After  the  successful  completion  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  the  fa- 
mous Vannevar  Bush  report  Science:  The  Endless  Frontier3  proclaimed  that  the  na- 
tion's future  depended  on  its  continuing  investment  in  basic  research.  A  decade  later, 
the  beeps  of  Sputnik  convinced  a  nation  and  a  government  already  near  paranoia  that 
we  were  slipping  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  scientific  prowess  and  progress.  The 
direct  result  was  a  dramatic  rise  in  federal  support  for  basic  research  in  universities. 
The  indirect  result  was  that  the  model  of  the  research-oriented  university  came  to 
dominate  the  entire  university  system,  with  research  becoming  the  principal  criterion 
of  quality  for  academic  institutions  as  well  as  for  individual  faculty  members. 

Scholarship,  according  to  the  tenth  edition  of  Merriam-Websters  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, is  synonymous  with  learning,  a  rich  and  inclusive  concept  with  many  dimen- 
sions. In  universities  it  has,  unfortunately,  become  more  narrowly  defined  as 
synonymous  with  research.  Research  deals  with  knowledge,  learning  with  under- 
standing. 

Research  is  important.  Research  nourishes  the  pool  of  knowledge,  which  in  turn 
can  lead  to  understanding  and  to  the  validation  of  new  ideas.  Research  can  result  in 
new  discoveries  and  provide  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  new  applications, 
new  products  and  processes,  new  approaches  to  complex  problems.  The  country 
needs  ongoing  emphasis  on  research,  including  the  kind  of  curiosity-driven  explora- 
tions of  the  unknown  that  can  yield,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  quite  unexpected  riches 
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in  terms  of  discoveries  and  insights.  It  is  appropriate  for  much  of  this  to  be  carried 
out  in  universities.  Universities  by  their  nature  can  and  indeed  should  take  a  long- 
term  view  and  engage  in  activities  from  which  the  potential  payoff  may  come 
many  years  later.  Furthermore,  the  understanding  resulting  from  research  furnishes 
a  strong  intellectual  basis  for  the  teaching  and  the  outreach  in  which  universities 
must  also  engage. 

That  last  sentence  suggests  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Instead  of  seeing  research  as 
only  a  part  of  their  multidimensional  mission  that  reinforces  the  other  components, 
the  lure  of  federal  funds  in  the  post-World  War  II  decades  made  research  the  domi- 
nant measure  of  university  purposes  and  prestige.  This  was  true  not  only  for  the 
handful  of  universities  that  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  funds  but  also  for  the 
many  others  that  received  far  less  or  nothing  at  all.  In  a  country  enamored  of  rank- 
ings, the  universities'  rank  became  determined  by  the  quantity  of  research  support  not 
only  in  popular  opinion,  but  also  in  the  most  widely  used  classification  of  academic 
institutions,  the  one  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  in  1973,  whose  latest  edition  was  published  in  1987. 4  The  intent  of  the  foun- 
dation was  to  facilitate  comparative  studies  by  setting  up  distinct  categories  accord- 
ing to  certain  institutional  characteristics,  with  no  desire  to  make  one  category 
"better"  than  others.  But  the  unintended  consequence  of  classifying  universities  pri- 
marily by  research  dollars  and  the  number  of  Ph.D.  recipients  into  Research  I  and  II, 
Doctoral  I  and  II.  and  Comprehensive  I  and  II  was  to  create  a  clear  hierarchy  on  the 
basis  of  those  factors. 

Instead  of  a  balance  of  priorities  within  universities  and  across  the  range  of  these 
institutions,  in  which  some  would  place  strong  emphasis  on  research  while  others 
would  lean  more  toward  teaching  and  outreach,  all  universities  strove  to  be  research 
institutions.  Harvard  and  Michigan,  Berkeley  and  MIT,  became  the  model  for  the 
American  university. 

As  level  of  research  support  and  quantity  of  research  publication  became  the 
measures  of  both  individual  and  institutional  prestige,  and  as  scholarship  became 
synonymous  with  research,  faculty  realized  that  their  careers  depended  primarily  on 
research  accomplishments.  As  former  president  Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  stated,  "Re- 
search has  come  to  dominate  over  all  other  factors  in  choosing,  recognizing,  and 
rewarding  faculty."3 

Increasingly,  involvement  either  in  teaching  or  in  professional  outreach  not  only 
lost  its  importance,  it  actually  placed  at  risk  young  faculty  members  hoping  to  be 
granted  tenure.  Their  advancement  within  their  institutions  as  well  as  their  mobility 
across  the  system  came  to  depend  on  their  research  productivity  to  the  virtual  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  achievements. 

Snide  attacks  on  higher  education  notwithstanding,  faculty  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities work  hard.  The  emphasis  on  research  resulted  in  a  substantial  surge  of  publish- 
ed papers  and  books,  many  of  them  produced  against  difficult  odds  and  with 
inadequate  resources.  The  current  flood  of  publications  staggers  the  imagination.  The 
Harvard  University  libraries,  for  example,  carry  over  100.000  periodicals.  Inevitably, 
quality  did  not  keep  pace  with  quantity.  The  former  president  of  Stanford  University, 
David  Kennedy,  warned  his  faculty  that  the  overproduction  of  routine  scholarship  is 
one  of  the  most  egregious  aspects  of  contemporary  academic  life;  it  tends  to  conceal 
really  important  work  by  its  sheer  volume,  and  it  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  infla- 
tion of  academic  library  costs.6 
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He  blamed  "the  quantitative  use  of  research  output  as  a  criterion  for  appointment  and 
promotion,"  calling  this  "a  bankrupt  idea." 

With  so  much  time  and  effort  concentrated  on  research,  the  other  elements  of  uni- 
versity missions  had  to  give.  At  most  universities,  teaching  receded  into  a  distant  sec- 
ond place  in  the  scale  of  values  and  the  level  of  attention.  Outreach  and  extension  — 
activities  that  had  always  been  considered  as  the  defining  characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes American  universities  from  their  inward-oriented  European  counterparts  — 
virtually  faded  from  sight,  usually  relegated  to  extension  and  continuing  education 
units  at  the  periphery  of  the  institution. 

This  trend  would  not  have  been  so  serious  had  it  been  limited  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  universities  which  in  the  postwar  years  developed  into  major  centers 
of  outstanding  research,  attracting  the  lion's  share  of  federal  research  support  and 
producing  most  of  the  Nobel  laureates  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  But  virtually  all  universities  strove  to  attain  the  prestige  and 
visibility  of  being  a  research  institution.  As  a  result  the  teaching  and  outreach  func- 
tions of  university-level  higher  education  became  weakened  without  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  overall  quality  of  research.  As  Sandra  Elman  and  I  stated  some 
years  ago  with  regard  to  a  large  number  of  academic  institutions,  "By  believing 
themselves  to  be  what  they  are  not,  these  institutions  fall  short  of  being  what  they 
could  be."7 


The  Growing  Importance  of  Teaching  and  Outreach 

Those  lopsided  priorities  have  created  for  American  universities  a  crisis  of  purpose 
that  has  steadily  intensified  during  the  past  forty  years,  triggering  student  protests  in 
the  late  sixties.  It  became  acute  during  the  past  decade  as  teaching  and  outreach 
came  to  be  both  more  important  and  more  challenging  than  in  the  past. 

As  a  result  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  higher  education  since  World  War  II,  our 
colleges  and  universities  acquired  a  substantially  more  diverse  student  body:  diverse 
in  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  background,  in  career  aspirations,  in  pattern  and  timing 
of  attendance.  In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  older  adults  are  either  returning  to 
college  or  getting  a  late  start,  increasing  the  average  student  age  and  bringing  into 
our  classrooms  large  numbers  of  working  individuals  with  family  obligations  and  a 
much  different  set  of  experiences  and  expectations  from  those  of  the  more  traditional 
student.  All  these  changes  have  created  a  substantial  pedagogic  challenge.  Teaching 
modern  students  is  much  more  demanding  than  teaching  the  more  homogeneous,  bet- 
ter-prepared student  body  of  an  earlier  age. 

The  importance  of  meeting  this  heightened  pedagogic  challenge  has  itself  changed 
in  recent  years.  In  our  postindustrial,  knowledge-based  society,  there  is  much  greater 
need,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  for  a  highly  skilled  workforce,  with  a 
steady  increase  in  the  required  educational  level.  There  was  a  time  when  higher  edu- 
cation had  more  of  a  screening  than  a  developmental  function,  when  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing gone  to  college  was  more  important  than  what  had  been  learned.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  content  and  impact  of  what  our  students  learn  has  really  become 
important,  intensifying  the  pedagogic  challenge  created  by  diversification  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 
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A  knowledge-driven  economy  also  requires  effective  dissemination  and  rapid  appli- 
cation of  new  ideas,  discoveries,  and  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of  the  accelerat- 
ing rate  of  technological,  political,  and  social  change.  We  must  take  a  different  view 
of  the  role  of  universities  from  that  of  the  insulated,  inwardly  oriented  ivory  tower. 
The  needs  of  modern  society  call  for  universities  to  become  engaged  and  interactive 
while  remaining  objective  and  disinterested.  They  must  become  actively  involved  in 
the  flow  of  knowledge  to,  as  well  as  from,  the  places  where  knowledge  is  applied.8 
They  cannot  limit  their  task  to  the  creation  of  knowledge  and  its  communication 
within  the  profession,  leaving  it  to  "trickle  down"  to  society  at  large.  Nor  is  the  need 
for  outreach  met  by  a  passive  "delivery"  of  packaged  knowledge.  The  societal  issues 
requiring  attention  are  complex  and  often  ambiguous.  Each  situation  has  its  unique 
elements  and  is  likely  to  demand  much  professional  expertise  and  creative  scholar- 
ship to  formulate  and  address  the  right  questions  and  to  recognize  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  insights  that  can  be  derived. 


Change  Is  in  the  Wind 

The  divergence  between  these  inadequately  met  needs  in  teaching  and  outreach  and 
the  excessive  emphasis  on  research  has  created  the  current  crisis  of  purpose.  Ameri- 
can universities  must  move  rapidly  and  decisively  to  improve  the  balance  among  the 
individual  as  well  as  institutional  emphasis  on  teaching,  outreach,  and  research.  At 
issue  are  not  only  the  adequacy  of  response  to  societal  needs,  but  to  some  extent 
the  very  survival  of  the  university.  Public  discontent  is  rising  as  public  confidence 
diminishes  to  a  point  at  which,  for  example,  the  American  Association  for  Higher 
Education  found  it  necessary  to  devote  its  1993  National  Conference  to  the  theme 
"Regaining  the  Public  Trust." 

Fortunately,  some  trends  in  this  direction  are  becoming  visible  and  are  likely, 
during  the  years  to  come,  to  bring  about  a  profound  change  in  the  priorities  and 
values  of  American  universities. 

Several  factors  are  shaping  and  encouraging  these  changes.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  growing  realization  within  the  academy  that  the  situation  has  gotten  out  of 
hand,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  reexamine  priorities,  policies,  and  procedures.  We 
must  return  to  a  better  balance  of  attention  and  esteem  among  the  traditional  tasks  of 
the  university:  teaching,  professional  service,  and  research.  In  the  effort  to  bring  this 
about,  the  few  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  many  years  have  recently  been 
joined  by  a  growing  chorus  of  others,  including,  as  indicated  by  earlier  citations, 
presidents  of  some  of  the  country's  most  prestigious  institutions. 

Not  only  are  questions  being  asked  about  purposes  and  values  in  higher  educa- 
tion, but  there  is  as  well  a  growing  sense  of  having  become  trapped  into  a  system 
that  no  one  really  wants.  Extensive  surveys  by  Robert  Diamond  and  his  colleagues 
at  Syracuse,  involving  faculty,  deans,  and  other  midlevel  administrators  and  cen- 
tral administration,  yielded  the  startling  result  that  each  group  wants  change  in 
the  current  system  of  values  and  rewards  but  sees  the  others  as  impeding  it.9  There 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  rationalization  and  self-deception  in  these  views,  but  the 
stage  does  seem  to  be  set  for  some  searching  reexamination  and  possible  action. 
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Of  course,  institutional  change  rarely  occurs  spontaneously  from  within.  The 
second  major  trigger  of  the  current  stirrings  and  incipient  attempts  at  reexamination 
and  adaptation  is  a  set  of  external  pressures. 

Publicly  funded  higher  education  is,  in  a  way,  a  victim  of  its  own  growth.  It 
no  longer  has  the  luxury  of  fiscal  irrelevance  that  existed  when  state  and  federal 
appropriations  for  higher  education  constituted  minuscule  portions  of  total  public 
spending.  The  current  size  of  the  system  of  public  colleges  and  universities  has  made 
it  a  visible  and  hence  vulnerable  portion  of  every  state  and  federal  budget.  Inevitably 
that  invites  ever  closer  scrutiny  of  the  purposes  and  achievements  of  higher  education 
as  it  competes  for  increasingly  scarce  dollars  with  corrections,  health,  welfare,  and 
other  demands  on  the  shrinking  public  purse.  For  private  colleges  and  institutions, 
similar  pressures  are  being  exerted  by  those  who  pay  an  ever  increasing  tuition  bill 
and  ask  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money.  Thus  accountability  has  become  the 
slogan  of  the  time  —  and  the  threat  of  being  subjected  to  measures  and  standards  gen- 
erated externally  helps  wonderfully  to  sharpen  our  own  minds  in  higher  education 
and  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  lest  it  be  done  for  us  in  ways  we  may  not  like. 

At  the  same  time,  a  further  impetus  for  change  has  been  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  funds  available  from  federal  and  other  sources  for  basic  research.  Even  the 
most  prestigious  universities  are  having  difficulty  maintaining  their  present  levels  of 
research  activity.  Persistent  legislative  pressure  continues  to  be  exerted  on  the  major 
funding  agencies  to  shift  further  from  curiosity-driven  to  goal-oriented  research.  This 
is  likely  to  increase  support  for  interdisciplinary,  issue-oriented  activities  that  focus 
on  complex  societal  problems  and  require  close  interplay  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  application  of  ideas  itself  becomes  the  locus  and  trigger  of  new  insights  as 
well  as  the  source  of  new  questions,  and  terms  like  "action  research"  and  "research 
in  the  practice  context"  are  heard  more  and  more.  In  essence  this  means  that  the 
distinction  between  research  and  outreach  is  fading,  and,  therefore,  that  the  existence 
of  such  outreach  and  its  quality  should  increasingly  be  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

In  the  long  run,  the  strongest  reason  to  reexamine  current  priorities  and  practices 
of  universities  is  that  academic  institutions  are  facing  increasing  competition  from 
other  providers  in  all  their  activities.  There  are  proliferating  nonacademic  sources  of 
advanced  instruction,  even  some  with  degree-granting  authority,  government  and  pri- 
vate-sector laboratories  and  institutes  are  a  substantial  source  of  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  and  the  number  of  consulting  enterprises  is  legion.  All  these  providers 
of  various  aspects  of  higher  education  exist  because  there  is  much  demand  out  there 
for  advanced  instruction,  pure  and  applied  research,  and  technical  assistance  —  and 
because  many  clients  are  convinced  that  they  can  obtain  what  they  need  more  cost- 
effectively  and  in  a  manner  more  relevant  to  their  needs  by  going  to  nonacademic 
sources.  Competition  as  such  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  information  highways 
and  500-channel  cable  television  are  likely  to  tilt  the  playing  field  more  and  more 
against  traditional  universities  hanging  on  to  outdated  priorities. 


New  Priorities  for  the  University 


The  tender  and  as  yet  fragile  shoots  of  perceptible  change  fall  into  two  broad  catego- 
ries. One  consists  of  a  number  of  initiatives  to  reexamine  the  basic  mission  and 
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priorities  of  universities.  The  second  focuses  on  the  complementary  issues  of  faculty 
roles  and  rewards  and  the  nature  of  scholarship. 

Since  the  1987  publication  of  Sandra  Elman's  and  my  New  Priorities  for  the 
University,10  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pertinent  conversation  and  some  action 
both  within  and  across  universities.  Initially,  much  of  the  "agonizing  reappraisal" 
concentrated  on  the  evident  need  for  American  universities,  whatever  their  size, 
nature,  and  prestige,  to  pay  substantially  more  attention  to  their  teaching  function. 
External  discontent  and  calls  for  accountability  concentrated  on  that  issue  more  than 
on  any  others:  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  state  and  federal  legislators  were  asking 
increasingly  urgent  questions  about  what  they  perceived  as  the  inadequate  quality  of 
higher  education,  particularly  at  the  undergraduate  level.  As  the  calls  for  better  out- 
put measures  increased,  the  higher  education  community,  led  in  particular  by  the 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education  (AAHE),  began  to  pay  attention  to  this 
issue,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  educationally  valid  modes  of 
assessment  of  student  progress  and  achievement  and  of  collective  institutional  per- 
formance. AAHE,  which  organizes  annual  meetings  on  these  topics,  has  published  a 
number  of  monographs  and  other  material.11  Administrators  and  faculty  have  begun 
to  realize  that  if  the  higher  education  community  does  not  develop  modes  of  account- 
ability itself,  they  will  be  imposed  by  outside  agencies  in  ways  that  might  not  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Recent  years  have  also  seen  a  resurgence  of  the  efforts  to  help  faculty  members  in 
improving  their  teaching  skills.  A  growing  number  of  universities  are  incorporating 
some  pedagogic  training  into  their  doctoral  programs.  Many  have  centers  or  offices 
for  instructional  improvement  to  which  faculty  members  as  well  as  teaching  assis- 
tants can  turn  for  advice  and  training.  In  this  effort  AAHE  is  also  taking  a  leading 
role  by  means  of  national  meetings  as  well  as  a  number  of  useful  publications.12 

There  has  also  been  increasing  attention,  especially  in  universities,  to  the  lagging 
emphasis  on  professional  outreach.  Initially,  this  concentrated  on  one  particular  and 
limited  aspect  of  such  outreach:  the  transfer  of  technology  by  means  of  science  parks 
and  incubation  centers  for  small,  innovative,  high-tech  companies  on  or  near  univer- 
sity campuses.  For  a  while  a  large  number  of  universities  rushed  into  this  as  the  key 
to  regional  economic  development.  But  as  the  severe  limitations  of  this  mode  of 
external  interaction  became  evident,  individuals  both  within  and  outside  universities 
came  to  recognize  that  the  kind  of  professional  outreach  needed  to  optimize  a 
university's  potential  as  an  intellectual  resource  for  its  constituencies  is  complex 
and  multifaceted.  The  partners  in  outreach  can  be  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  include  large  and  small  business,  new  and  established  ones,  low  as  well  as 
high  tech,  government  agencies,  school  systems,  community  groups,  and,  indeed, 
the  public  at  large.  Emphases  and  priorities  can  vary  from  university  to  university. 

One  example  of  this  more  inclusive  approach  to  outreach  has  been  the  work  initi- 
ated by  David  Scott  when  he  was  provost  at  Michigan  State  University  to  develop 
the  concept  as  well  as  modes  of  implementation  of  multidimensional  excellence.  The 
resulting  review  of  priorities,  policies,  and  procedures  is  now  spreading  to  other  ma- 
jor state  and  private  universities  in  the  Midwest.  Dr.  Scott,  who  is  now  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  has  begun  similar  activities  there.  He  also 
heads  a  universitywide  task  force  on  faculty  roles  and  rewards. 

Another  promising  development  has  been  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Coalition 
of  Urban  and  Metropolitan  Universities.  These  institutions  define  themselves  not 
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only  by  their  location  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  but  also  by  their  emphasis  on  being 
strongly  interactive  with  their  metropolitan  regions  so  as 

to  serve  as  intellectual  and  creative  resources  [to  the  regions]  in  order  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  economic  development,  social  health,  and  cultural  vitality,  through 
education,  research,  and  professional  outreach.  We  are  committed  to  collaborate 
and  cooperate  with  the  many  communities  and  clienteles  in  our  metropolitan 
regions  and  to  help  bridge  the  socioeconomic,  cultural,  and  political  barriers 
between  them.13 

This  conception  of  an  outwardly  oriented  and  strongly  interactive  institution 
responsive  to  regional  needs  is  being  promulgated  as  a  deliberate  and  equivalent 
alternative  to  that  of  the  traditional  research  university.  Within  a  few  months  of  its 
creation,  the  coalition  has  already  attracted  a  substantial  and  growing  number  of 
universities,  such  as  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  both  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Kansas  City  campuses  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  several  campuses  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  University  system,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  University 
of  Houston  systems.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  among  the  coalition's 
charter  members,  is  copublisher  of  the  journal  Metropolitan  Universities,  which, 
currently  in  its  fourth  year  of  quarterly  publication,  is  sponsored  by  the  coalition. 

The  impact  of  external  forces,  and  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  need  for  a 
searching  look  at  the  mission  of  universities,  is  of  course  not  uniform  either  across 
the  collection  of  universities  or  within  any  one  institution.  There  are  obvious  and 
understandable  differences  by  fields:  some  disciplines  have  always  been  more  ori- 
ented toward  teaching  than  others,  and  some  fields,  especially  certain  professional 
areas,  more  oriented  toward  outreach  and  application.  There  are  differences,  as  well, 
by  type  of  institution  and  by  the  age  of  faculty.  The  lopsided  scale  of  prestige  that 
has  shaped  universities  during  the  past  few  decades  has  had  a  particularly  strong 
impact  on  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  which,  as  a  result  of  size  and  growth, 
magnitude  of  support,  and  other  factors,  believed  themselves  to  be  within  hailing 
distance  of  that  cherished  goal  of  becoming  "world  class"  in  research.  These  universi- 
ties —  and  we  can  all  cite  many  examples  —  lack  the  record  of  solid  achievement 
and  resulting  self-confidence  that  would  allow  them  to  reexamine  their  priorities 
without  loss  of  self-esteem.  They  find  it  difficult  even  to  contemplate  a  change  of 
priorities.  Among  their  faculty  it  is  usually  the  younger  cohort  who  are  more  inclined 
toward  change  than  those  older  faculty  who  have  been  deeply  engaged  in  strengthen- 
ing the  focus  on  and  the  support  for  research.  Yet  change  is  stirring  in  these  institu- 
tions as  well,  partly  as  a  result  of  resurgent  attention  to  the  nature  of  scholarship  and 
the  roles  and  rewards  of  faculty. 


Scholarship  Reconsidered 


This  attention,  which  constitutes  the  second  category  of  incipient  change,  is  closely 
related  to  the  first.  A  review  of  institutional  priorities  cannot  occur  without  a  fresh 
look  at  the  activities  of  those  who  carry  out  the  mission  of  an  academic  enterprise: 
the  members  of  its  faculty.  It  requires  a  reconsideration  of  the  nature  of  scholarship, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  academic  profession.  Thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  1991 
publication  of  a  report  by  Ernest  Boyer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  appropriately  titled  Scholarship  Reconsidered, l4  much 
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pertinent  activity  has  been  started  both  nationally  and  on  many  campuses.  In  this 
effort,  as  in  the  push  toward  more  emphasis  on  assessment  and  on  teaching,  AAHE 
has  taken  the  lead.  The  association  has  undertaken  a  major  project,  the  Forum  on 
Faculty  Roles  and  Rewards,  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  issues  and  to  provide, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  forum  for  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas.  The  intensity  of 
interest  in  the  questions  of  faculty  roles  and  the  nature  of  scholarship  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  national  conference  organized  by  the  forum  in  January  1993 
was  oversubscribed.  In  addition  to  such  yearly  conferences,  AAHE  is  also  planning 
to  publish  a  number  of  pertinent  monographs  and  is  cosponsoring  regional  confer- 
ences. One  of  these,  organized  with  the  help  of  AAHE  by  the  New  England  Resource 
Center  for  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston,  was  held  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  October  1993.  It  attracted  teams 
from  about  fifty  New  England  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  campuses  have  initiated  a  review  of  their  systems  of  faculty  rewards  and 
incentives.  The  most  widely  publicized  effort  has  been  that  of  a  systemwide  task 
force  at  the  University  of  California,  chaired  by  Karl  Pister,  who  was  then  the  dean 
of  engineering  at  Berkeley  and  is  now  chancellor  of  the  Santa  Cruz  campus.  The 
group  generated  a  new  set  of  policies  for  faculty  promotion  and  tenure.  The  changes 
are  not  earth  shaking,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  University  of  California  found  it 
appropriate  to  review  its  promotion  and  tenure  criteria  is  an  indication  of  the  emerg- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  for  change. 

As  a  result  of  the  dominant  research  orientation  in  universities,  faculty  members 
identify  strongly  with  their  academic  discipline  or  professional  field.  They  tend  to 
look  to  the  "invisible  college"  made  up  of  their  fellow  specialists  throughout  the  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  for  a  definition  of  role  and  for  measures  of  prestige.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  encouraging  sign  that  a  number  of  national  disciplinary  and  professional 
associations  have  begun  their  own  reexamination  of  the  meaning  of  scholarship  as  it 
pertains  to  their  particular  field.  These  efforts  have  been  substantially  furthered  by 
Diamond  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Center  for  Instructional  Development  at  Syracuse 
University  by  means  of  a  series  of  conferences  as  well  as  support  for  work  by  the 
associations.  Several  disciplinary  and  professional  associations  have  by  now  gener- 
ated statements  containing  broad  definitions  of  scholarship  pertinent  to  their  field.15 

Many  more  encouraging  instances  can  be  cited  to  indicate  the  existence  of  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  tremors  and  rumblings  of  a  coming  groundswell  of  change.  Changing 
a  university,  it  has  been  said,  is  as  difficult  as  moving  a  cemetery.  Indeed,  many 
individuals  within  higher  education  who  really  should  know  more  about  the  history 
of  their  own  enterprise  and  who  should  "take  more  seriously  the  province  of  their 
own  commitment"16  believe  that  the  prototypical  university  was  founded  in  Bologna 
many  centuries  ago  and  that  the  model  has  not  changed  since  then. 

Fortunately  that  is  not  so:  change  does  occur,  albeit  slowly,  on  a  time  scale  of 
decades  rather  than  years.  The  university  of  today  is  a  result  of  social  and  political 
forces  exerted  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  it  differs  substantially  from  its  pre- 
World  War  II  precursor.  Similarly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  university 
of  the  early  twenty-first  century  will  be  substantially  different  from  the  currently 
prevalent  model  in  its  priorities  and  its  values.  It  will  recognize  that  its  societal 
function  is  multidimensional  and  that  institutional  prestige  and  individual  achieve- 
ment are  to  be  measured  by  the  excellence  of  teaching  and  outreach  as  well  as  of 
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research,  and  not  only  by  the  last  of  these  three.  It  will  have  an  appropriate  system 
of  faculty  rewards  that  provides  equal  recognition  and  incentives  for  every  one  of 
the  several  dimensions  of  institutional  mission.  Universities,  and  units  within  these 
universities,  will  differ  in  the  way  each  apportions  its  efforts  and  resources.  The  bal- 
ance of  emphasis  on  each  of  the  multiple  dimensions  will  also  vary  among  faculty 
members  at  any  given  time,  and  for  any  one  faculty  member  over  time.  But  these 
differences  will  no  longer  lead  to  a  hierarchy  of  prestige  and  rewards.  Instead,  institu- 
tions and  individuals  will  gain  recognition  on  the  basis  of  the  excellence  with  which 
they  carry  out  each  dimension  of  their  tasks.  ** 
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Service  Learning  The  Promise 

and  the  Risk 


Alice  L.  Halsted 
Joan  G.  Schine 


Service  learning,  the  pairing  of  meaningful  work  in  the  community  and  structured 
reflection,  has  the  potential  to  transform  schools.  It  provides  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  test  new  roles,  develop  skills,  apply  academic  learning  in  a  "real  world" 
setting,  and  move  toward  responsible  citizenship.  Service  learning  can  reinvigorate 
traditional  classrooms  and  turn  passive  students  into  dynamic  and  engaged  learners. 
However,  unless  it  is  implemented  with  care,  with  a  solid  rationale  and  clearly  art- 
iculated learning  and  service  goals,  service  learning  will  fail  to  realize  this  potential. 
The  power  and  the  promise  of  service  learning  are  too  great  to  allow  this  imagina- 
tive method  of  teaching  and  learning  to  go  the  way  of  other  creative  approaches  — 
mis-interpreted,  implemented  with  inadequate  preparation,  and  then  abandoned. 


Disclaimer:  Service  learning  is  not  the  "solution"  for  school  restructuring,  adoles- 
cent alienation,  or  poor  performance  on  standardized  tests.  We  are  ardent  advo- 
cates of  service  learning.  These  two  statements,  while  contradictory  on  the  surface, 
when  taken  together  constitute  the  thesis  of  this  article:  the  rush  to  anoint  community 
service  as  the  "solution"  to  the  complex  problems  the  nation  faces  in  educating  the 
next  generation  almost  ensures  for  it  the  same  fate  as  other  promising,  creative  ap- 
proaches have  met  in  the  history  of  public  education.  We  argue  that  service  learning 
has  the  potential  to  reinvigorate  traditional  classrooms  and  turn  passive  students  into 
dynamic  and  engaged  learners,  but  its  implementation  carries  no  guarantee  of  "prod- 
uct satisfaction." 

Service  learning's  success  will  depend  upon  the  care  and  attention  with  which  it  is 
executed.  It  can  change  the  ethos  of  a  school,  but  it  is  not  without  its  challenges  and 
risks.  In  the  haste  to  find  the  quick  fix  for  some  stubborn  and  multifaceted  problems, 
service  learning  may  be  tried,  or  rather  sampled,  as  one  would  test-drive  a  car,  only 
to  be  rejected  after  too  short  a  time  for  the  next  all-purpose  "solution."  This  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen;  there  is  too  much  at  stake.  The  power  and  the  promise  of 
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service  learning,  especially  for  the  young  adolescent,  are  too  important  to  be  treated 
as  another  fad  in  education  like  the  initial  teaching  alphabet.  The  challenge  for  policy- 
makers is  to  confront  the  rigors  of  this  approach  to  education,  explore  them  with 
care,  and  move  schools  toward  becoming  stimulating  and  effective  learning  environ- 
ments in  which  young  people  can  succeed. 


A  Context  for  Service  Learning 


Young  people  used  to  hold  important  roles  in  the  family  or  community  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  contrast,  young  people  now  are  faced  with  years  of  being  viewed  as  unpro- 
ductive in  a  society  that  places  its  greatest  emphasis  on  productivity.  Yet  this  need 
not  be  the  case.  There  is  a  growing  number  of  societal  needs  that  young  people,  even 
as  young  as  eleven  or  twelve,  are  well  equipped  to  address.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
need  to  restore  a  sense  of  community.  There  is  a  void  in  our  society  where  concern 
and  care  for  one  another  used  to  be.  Adolescents  who  help  to  care  for  and  teach 
young  children,  assist  those  with  handicaps,  tutor  their  peers,  visit  the  aging,  clean  up 
a  stream,  mediate  playground  disputes,  are  filling  that  void  and  responding  to  soci- 
ety's other  needs.  At  the  same  time  as  they  are  providing  service  to  the  community, 
they  are  becoming  better  readers,  learning  about  human  development  or  the  environ- 
ment. Through  community  service,  young  people  recognize  that  they  can  assume 
meaningful  roles  and  respond  to  the  real  needs  of  others,  as  well  as  to  their  own  need 
to  be  needed.  Increased  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  accompany  serv- 
ice to  others,  especially  when  that  service  is  also  publicly  recognized  and  appreciated. 

Whatever  the  form,  community  service  becomes  service  learning,  and  has  a  last- 
ing effect,  when  there  is  time  for  what  we  at  the  National  Center  for  Service  Learn- 
ing in  Early  Adolescence  call  guided  reflection  —  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
service  experience,  to  learn  the  skills  and  competencies  that  give  meaning  to  the 
work,  and  to  review  and  reflect  on  the  service  experience.  For  young  people  just  be- 
ginning to  confront  the  future,  this  reflection  provides  a  structure  for  exploring  and 
expanding  their  world,  a  time  to  develop  insights  and  to  consider  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 


Service  Learning  and  School  Reform 

There  is  widespread  agreement  among  educators  and  others  that  reform  is  urgently 
needed.  Unanimity  in  defining  that  reform  or  in  visualizing  restructuring  is  harder  to 
find.  Efforts  at  restructuring,  changes  in  school  governance  and  in  the  way  decisions 
are  made,  recognize  the  logic  of  giving  teachers,  parents,  and  other  adults  involved 
in  the  schools  a  voice.  But  reform  is  a  far  more  ambitious  goal  than  is  implied  by 
restructuring.  And  if  educators  and  policymakers  are  serious  about  school  reform, 
change  must  occur  not  only  in  school  governance,  but  in  the  experiences  that  chil- 
dren have.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  at  the  junior  high  or  middle  school 
level.  However,  given  what  we  know  about  the  developmental  needs  and  charac- 
teristics of  early  adolescence,  it  is  evident  that  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  "more  of 
the  same"  or  the  "get  tough"  emphasis  on  content  that  is  advocated  in  some  quarters. 
Young  adolescents  need  to  move  about,  to  test,  to  increase  their  autonomy,  to  be 
accepted,  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  self-worth.  No  single  formula  or  program  will 
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meet  all  needs,  or  serve  the  diverse  population  of  our  public  schools,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  community  service  is  uniquely  suited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  middle  school  student. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  experience  of  practitioners  who  have  initiated  service 
programs  suggests  that  implementation,  even  where  the  theory  is  applauded,  faces 
resistance.  The  recurrent  question  is,  What  will  we  have  to  give  up  in  order  to  insti- 
tute a  service  program?  If  we  are  to  realize  the  potential  of  service  learning,  that 
question  must  be  turned  around.  We  should  ask,  How  can  the  commitment  to  service, 
and  the  service  experience  itself,  be  integrated  in  the  academic  areas?  Service  be- 
comes the  curriculum  instead  of  a  "pleasant  add-on." 

Sophisticated  projects,  with  complex  learning  goals,  are  suited  to  adolescents.  A 
theme  approach,  such  as  world  hunger,  might  be  addressed  through  service  at  a  food 
distribution  center.  In  the  classroom,  the  same  theme  can  be  explored  through  virtu- 
ally every  academic  discipline,  from  crop  rotation  and  rainfall  in  science  and  geogra- 
phy, to  computing  individual  and  collective  nutritional  needs  in  the  math  class,  the 
economics  of  food  distribution  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ments to  address  these  problems  in  social  studies,  and  so  on.  A  simple  food  drive 
which  can  spark  the  burgeoning  idealism  that  is  a  hallmark  of  the  young  adolescent 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  wide-ranging  investigation.  Along  the  way,  young  people 
are  not  only  mastering  skills,  but  they  are  also  being  reminded  of  the  needs  of  others 
and  the  imperative  to  act  in  helping  to  meet  the  community's  needs. 


Service  Learning  and  Citizenship 


When  young  people  experience  the  personal  rewards  of  service,  when  they  witness 
how  their  participation  benefits  the  community  and  its  members,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  some  of  them  will  develop  a  commitment  to  service  and  citizen  participation  that 
will  reach  far  beyond  their  school  experience.  They  will  have  acquired  some  sense  of 
themselves  as  part  of  a  team,  as  individuals  capable  of  assuming  responsibility  and 
creating  change. 

Teaching  good  citizenship  through  community  service  is  not  a  new  idea.  One 
of  the  earliest  evidences  of  active  learning  took  place  between  1917  and  1921  in 
McDonald  County,  Missouri.1  For  four  years,  high  school  students  designed  projects 
as  diverse  as  determining  the  cause  of  typhoid  in  a  town  resident's  home  to  tracking 
how  mail  was  forwarded  at  the  post  office.  The  young  people  even  organized  a  trip 
to  the  state  penitentiary  after  a  resident  of  the  town  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term 
there.  This  trip  represented  a  follow-up  to  a  unit  on  the  justice  system.  These  high 
school  students  were  seen  as  resources  to  the  town  and  their  work  intrinsic  to  the 
town's  well-being.  High  expectations  yielded  substantive  results. 

Seventy  years  later,  researchers  set  out  to  determine  the  long-term  effects  of  this 
experiential  learning  on  the  youth  involved.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  tracking  down 
participants  and  locating  extant  records,  the  findings  pointed  to  academic  improve- 
ment among  those  who  were  involved  in  this  curriculum  and  a  carryover  in  positive 
attitudes  toward  community  involvement  over  a  lifetime.2 

Especially  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  young  people  were  engaged  in 
community  projects  in  many  communities  across  the  country.  In  one  striking  exam- 
ple, high  school  students  in  Pulaski,  Wisconsin,  near  Green  Bay,  rejuvenated  a 
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dying  town  with  efforts  that  ranged  from  publishing  a  weekly  community  paper  to 
constructing  a  factory,  which  they  then  enticed  a  shoe  company  to  lease.  Student 
curiosity,  a  hallmark  of  the  adolescent,  was  encouraged,  and  among  the  results  were 
a  safer  water  system,  the  resumption  of  home  construction,  and  a  revitalized  school 
system. 

The  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  has  reawakened  interest  in 
school-based  community  service;  this  interest  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  passage, 
in  August,  of  the  National  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993.  Schools,  state  departments  of 
education,  local  school  boards,  and  community  agencies  are  exploring  ways  of  involv- 
ing young  people  in  meaningful  roles  in  the  community.  These  acts  take  their  place 
alongside  the  handful  of  legislative  initiatives  that  do  not  simply  set  aside  funds  and 
promote  specific  action,  but  represent  a  vision.  If  realized,  this  vision  —  the  "re- 
newal of  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility  in  the  United  States"  —  can  create  major 
change  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  our  national  life.  Why  must  the  country  be  made 
to  relearn  the  extraordinary,  restorative  value  of  school-community  connections?  It  is 
up  to  policymakers  to  craft  meticulous  approaches  to  service  learning  implementation 
lest  this  peak  in  interest  crash  in  a  valley  of  other  failed  promises. 


The  Educated  Person  in  the  Twenty-first  Century 

Today's  student,  regardless  of  intellectual  ability,  career  aspirations,  or  family  back- 
ground, must  be  equipped  for  living  in  a  very  different  century,  in  an  environment 
and  society  we  cannot  fully  anticipate.  As  the  world  becomes  smaller  and  competi- 
tion more  intense,  our  society  is  redefining  what  it  means  to  be  an  educated  person. 
The  product  of  the  traditional  school  may  be  adept  at  test  taking  but  unprepared  for 
the  demands  of  the  twenty-first-century  workplace.  The  content  of  today's  curriculum 
serves  primarily  to  develop  intellectual  habits  and  capacities  that  are  likely  to  be 
applicable  to  other  times  and  settings.  The  curriculum  must  balance  skill  develop- 
ment with  content  coverage,  which  may  be  outdated  before  it  is  used.  To  prepare 
youth  for  the  future,  the  school  curriculum  must  develop  intellectual  skills  and  an 
understanding  of  humankind  that  permits  the  student  to  gather  information,  organize 
it  in  a  meaningful  fashion,  evaluate  its  veracity  and  utility,  form  reasonable  conclu- 
sions about  it,  and  plan  for  individual  and  collective  action.3 

In  1991,  the  Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills  examined 
"changes  in  the  world  of  work  and  the  implications  for  the  world  of  learning."4  The 
SCANS  panel  determined  that  global  competition  and  advanced  technologies  require 
a  new  "adaptability  and  ability  to  learn  and  work  in  teams."  The  panel  developed  a 
set  of  competencies  and  a  foundation  of  skills  and  personal  qualities  required  of 
high  school  graduates  if  they  are  to  compete  effectively  and  succeed  in  the  world 
of  work.  Workers  in  the  next  century  will  need  to  be  proficient  in  problem  solving 
and  reasoning,  effective  and  flexible  working  in  teams,  and  ready  learners.  Equally 
important  are  the  requisites  of  personal  qualities  that  include  individual  responsibility 
and  integrity.5 

Service  learning  prepares  young  people  to  take  on  new  responsibilities  in  challeng- 
ing settings  where  they  must  think  on  their  feet.  Reflection  seminars  afford  students 
an  opportunity  in  a  safe  and  nurturing  environment  where  they  may  hone  new  skills 
and  examine  their  performance,  in  order  to  increase  competence  at  the  placement 
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site.  Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  the  habit  of  weighing  alternatives  and  learn- 
ing from  mistakes  and  achievement.  This  is  constructive  preparation  for  the  worksite 
where  the  central  measure  of  success  is  performance. 


Looking  Back 

About  every  five  years,  education  in  the  United  States  finds  a  new  rallying  cry. 
Right  after  World  War  II  "life  adjustment  education"  was  emblazoned  on  the  ban- 
ner of  school  reformers.  A  similar  notion  .  .  .  prospered  in  the  colleges  under  the 
slogan  of  "general  education."  As  these  labels  became  dog-eared  in  the  1950s 
they  were  supplanted  by  new  catchwords,  each  claiming  to  point  to  a  new  "right" 
way  for  American  teaching  and  learning.6 

Service  learning  can  be  a  critical  factor  in  counteracting  the  despair  that  colors  the 
outlook  of  many  of  our  urban  youth,  enabling  them  to  take  control  of  their  lives,  to 
understand  that  they  can  become  agents  of  change.  Its  potential  for  playing  a  part  in 
renewing  the  ethic  of  citizenship  is  too  great  to  risk  allowing  it  to  become  one  more 
fad,  to  disappear  as  it  is  imperfectly  implemented. 

One  need  not  have  a  particularly  long  memory  to  recall  the  short-lived  "glory 
days"  of  "programmed  learning,"  of  the  open  classroom,  F.L.E.S.  (Foreign  Language 
in  Elementary  School),  team  teaching  ...  the  list  is  endless.  We  cannot  afford  to  al- 
low service  learning  to  become  the  latest  entry.  As  we  turn  our  attention  to  expanding 
the  world  of  the  student,  and  trying  to  equip  young  people  for  the  multitude  of  un- 
knowns in  the  future,  service  learning  can  become  the  process  by  which  young  peo- 
ple prepare  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  century. 


The  Benefits  of  Service  Learning 


There  are  many  compelling  reasons  for  learning  through  service.  Whether  landscap- 
ing the  courtyard  at  Iroquois  Middle  School  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  or  running  a 
literacy  program  at  the  Center  for  Families  and  Children  in  New  York  City,  youth  are 
acquiring  skills:  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  planning.  Their  self-image  im- 
proves legitimately  not  because  of  imagined  good  feelings  but  rather  as  a  result  of 
increased  competence. 

Service  is  pre-employment  preparation.  Young  people  can  acquire  employability 
skills,  learn  about  the  varied  roles  of  workers,  and  gain  some  understanding  of  em- 
ployers' expectations  and  of  the  behaviors  of  the  workplace. 

The  service  experience  offers  an  opportunity  to  "educate  for  democracy."  As 
George  Wood  of  Ohio  University  wrote, 

With  proper  attention  to  all  the  individuals  within  the  school,  we  can  create  an  ex- 
perience for  students  that  demonstrates  what  it  means  to  be  an  .  .  .  involved  citi- 
zen. For  it  is  only  within  a  community,  not  an  institution,  that  we  learn  how  to 
hold  fast  to  such  principles  as  working  for  the  common  good,  empathy,  equity, 
and  self-respect.7 

But  the  most  important  reason  to  encourage  service  may  be  because  it  teaches 
young  people  to  be  caring,  compassionate  human  beings.  We  speak  today  in  despair- 
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ing  tones  about  the  loss  of  civility,  about  a  "meism"  that  has  gripped  the  nation.  The 
alienation  of  youth  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  As  described  in  A  Matter  of  Time, 
a  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Youth  Development  and  Community  Programs  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  children  spend  less  and  less  time  with  adults.8  They  are  liter- 
ally raising  one  another,  without  the  stabilizing  influence  that  adults  provide.  The  iso- 
lation of  young  people  has  resulted  in  a  rift  between  them  and  society's  institutions. 
Service  learning  involves  youth  in  active  roles  in  the  community  and  establishes  a 
new  relationship  between  young  people  and  adults.  Thus  it  can  become  a  powerful 
force  in  bringing  generations  together  and  reconnecting  youth  to  the  community. 

Participating  in  service  affords  young  people  the  opportunity  to  try  on  new  roles, 
develop  a  sense  of  competence,  take  part  in  a  world  of  adults  where  they  can  see  a 
place  for  themselves  and  show  concern  for  what  is  "right."  They  startle  themselves 
and  their  teachers  with  their  insights  and  newfound  competence.  Where  they  have 
seen  themselves  as  receivers  of  services,  they  have  now  become  service  providers, 
able  to  contribute  something,  however  modest,  to  the  world.  The  change  they  exhibit 
is  dramatic. 

We  know  of  no  single  initiative  that  can  reach  more  young  people  in  a  more  signifi- 
cant way,  engaging  and  challenging  them,  giving  them  a  sense  of  worth,  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  improving  school  and  community  climate.  As 
Ernest  Boyer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Teaching,  has  said,  "Community 
service  should  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a  sentimental  undertaking."9 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  that  participation  in  community  service  would 
right  all  the  wrongs  of  life  for  children  in  America  today  —  children  growing  up  "un- 
connected" and  without  hope.  But  we  do  claim  that  seeing  something  change  for  the 
better  through  one's  own  efforts  —  making  a  child  laugh,  teaching  her  to  jump  rope, 
helping  a  younger  student  conquer  his  homework,  wheeling  a  resident  of  a  convales- 
cent home  into  the  spring  sunshine,  talking  with  a  shut-in,  clearing  a  recreation  cen- 
ter of  graffiti,  or  getting  a  stoplight  installed  at  a  dangerous  intersection  —  making 
something  happen,  rather  than  letting  it  happen,  doing  rather  than  being  done  to  — 
with  all  the  skills  and  information  the  tasks  convey  —  can  impart  a  sense  of  hope,  of 
constructing  a  better  future.  ** 
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"We  don't  know  the  extent  to  which  our  public  school  system 
has  provided  a  kind  of  glue  that  has  held  this  nation  to- 
gether That  glue  may  be  very  important  in  terms  of  the 
cultural  cohesion  [our  nation]  has  had. " 

—  Abbie  Thernstrom 
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Teaching  African-         The  Legacy 
American  Children       of  Slavery 


Harold  Horton,  Ph.D. 


The  pathetic  state  of  urban  public  school  education  offered  to  African-American 
children  stems  from  slavery,  when  it  was  against  the  law  to  educate  slaves,  who 
were  regarded  as  chattel.  This  article  traces  the  history  of  the  blighting  of  their 
minds  by  stripping  those  slaves  of  their  African  culture,  and  its  effect  on  African- 
American  children,  as  well  as  other  children  of  color,  today.  Horton  offers  sugges- 
tions for  coping  with  the  problems  of  modern  schools  as  related  to  respecting  and 
teaching  these  children,  pointing  out  that  the  system  is  the  problem,  not  the  children. 


The  Blighting  of  Minds 

American  public  schools  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  effective  in  assisting  children 
to  actualize  their  potential  to  its  maximum.  They  have  also  been  effective  in  prepar- 
ing children  for  full  participation  in  mainstream  America.  But  with  regard  to  African- 
American  children,  the  public  schools  have,  in  the  main,  been  a  complete  failure,  in 
not  providing  the  educational  experience  that  could  help  those  children  overcome  the 
effects  of  racial  discrimination  and  deprivation.  The  failure  of  U.S.  public  schools  to 
educate  African-American  children  adequately  is  a  persistent  source  of  grievance  and 
resentment  within  the  black  community. 

It  is  undeniable  that  despite  the  poor  quality  of  education  available  to  African- 
American  children,  some  blacks  have  excelled  academically  and  taken  their  rightful 
place  in  a  wide  variety  of  professions  and  businesses  in  corporate  America. 

The  blighting  of  the  minds  of  African-American  children  seems  to  have  originated 
during  slavery,  when  black  people  were  defined  as  property  or  chattel.  For  244  years 
it  was  against  the  law  in  the  New  World  to  teach  black  people  to  read  and  write;  it 
was  also  a  crime  to  give  them  a  Bible,  even  though  some  slave  owners  misinter- 
preted the  Gospel  message,  using  sections  of  the  Bible,  out  of  context,  to  drill  the 
fear  of  God  into  slaves. 


Harold  Horton  is  associate  director,  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute,  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston. 
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Literally  millions  of  blacks  were  deliberately  and  systematically  deprived  of  every 
right  of  person  and  dignity.  The  sanctity  of  the  family  was  violated  and  black  chil- 
dren were  often  sold  from  their  parents  at  the  slave  owner's  discretion.  The  rape  of 
a  slave  woman,  a  Mississippi  court  ruled,  was  an  offense  unknown  to  common  or 
civil  law.1 

Lerone  Bennett,  Jr.,  wrote  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  slaves  to  receive  a  hundred 
or  more  lashes,  often  without  cause.  And  few  slaves,  no  matter  how  obedient,  hum- 
ble, or  "masterlike,"  reached  old  age  without  having  received  frequent  lashings. 
Psychotic  and  sadistic  masters  added  embellishments.  Bennett  reported  that  even 
"kind"  masters  whipped  the  skin  off  the  backs  of  slaves  and  then  washed  them  down 
with  brine.2 

Frederick  Douglass,  a  former  slave,  stated  that  the  most  common  offense  of 
slaves  was  imprudence.  And  imprudence,  according  to  Douglass,  might  mean  almost 
anything  or  nothing  at  all.  It  meant  whatever  the  master  or  overseer  interpreted  it 
to  mean.3 

The  American  slave  system  was  an  extremely  closed  one.  Slaves  had  no  rights 
beyond  those  granted  by  their  masters  within  the  limited  slave  codes.  Stanley  Elkins 
characterized  slaves  as  Sambos;  that  is,  the  typical  plantation  slave  was  docile  but 
responsible,  loyal  but  lazy,  humble  but  chronically  given  to  lying  and  stealing; 
he  was  prone  to  infantile  silliness  and  gibberish,  his  speech  inflated  with  childish 
exaggeration.4 

The  slaves'  relationship  with  their  masters  was  one  of  utter  dependence  and 
childlike  attachment,  for  indeed  the  childlike  quality  was  the  very  key  to  the  slaves' 
being.  Slaves  had  to  live,  move,  and  identify  with  the  slave  master.  They  had  to 
consider  themselves  as  property,  not  as  totally  developed  human  beings. 

These  requirements  were  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  typical  West  African 
tribesmen  who  dominated  the  slave  population.  Although  they  were  a  distinctly 
warlike  people,  they  had  a  profound  sense  of  family  and  family  authority.  They  were 
hard  workers,  accustomed  to  living  by  a  highly  formalized  set  of  rules  or  laws  that 
they  themselves  often  helped  to  administer.  The  West  Africans,  as  members  of  the 
upper  classes  of  tribal  society,  may  have  had  considerable  experience  as  political 
or  military  leaders.  Many  were  products  of  heroic  cultural  traditions.  Therefore, 
something  profound  had  to  intervene  to  obliterate  their  past  culture  and  habits  to 
turn  them,  on  the  American  plantation,  into  helpless,  idiotic  dependents.5 

Almost  all  accounts  indicate  that  the  American  system,  the  cruelest,  coldest,  most 
sadistic  form  of  slavery  that  ever  existed  in  any  civilized  society,  was  unique  to  the 
New  World.  And  it  lasted  for  nearly  250  years! 

The  slaves  who  were  sold,  captured,  or  snatched  from  their  tribal  villages  un- 
doubtedly had  no  inkling  that  they  were  embarking  on  a  new  way  of  life.  They  were 
destined  to  learn  to  think  like  their  masters;  they  were  forbidden  to  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  one  another;  they  were  forced  to  learn  a  new  language.  All  of  which 
they  did.  They  were  going  to  have  to  forget  themselves,  who  they  had  been,  their 
past,  their  friends,  their  family,  their  God.  Elkins  wrote, 

[In  Africa],  under  the  glaring  sun,  through  the  steaming  jungle,  [the  slaves]  were 
driven  along  like  beasts,  tied  together  by  their  necks;  day  after  day,  eight  or  more 
hours  at  a  time,  they  would  stagger  barefoot  over  thorny  underbrush,  dried  reeds, 
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and  stones.  Hardships,  thirst,  brutalities,  near  starvation,  penetrated  the  experience 
of  each  exhausted  man  and  woman  who  reached  the  coast.6 

Captured  Africans  were  crowded  into  pens  near  the  African  trading  stations. 
Slaves  who  were  rejected  or  considered  unfit  for  their  new  lifestyle  were  abandoned 
to  starvation.  Those  who  were  bought  by  European  slavers  were  branded,  given  num- 
bers inscribed  on  leaden  tags,  and  herded  on  shipboard  to  the  Middle  Passage. 
Historians  have  vividly  portrayed  the  ship  holds  which,  with  squirming  and  suffocat- 
ing humanity,  became  stinking  infernos  of  filth  and  pestilence.  Reports  of  disease, 
death,  and  cruelty  in  the  terrible  two-month  voyage  abound  in  the  testimony  that  did 
much  toward  ending  the  slave  trade  forever. 

Another  phase  of  enslavement  came  with  the  Africans'  introduction  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  prospective  purchasers  boarded  the  ships  and  manhandled  the  slaves. 
The  Jamaica  legislature  eventually  enacted  statutes  that  made  it  mandatory  for  the 
sale  of  slaves  be  held  on  shore.  Henceforward  naked  African  slaves  were  exposed  to 
public  examination,  because  were  not  considered  to  be  human  beings:  they  were  prop- 
erty, without  pride,  past,  feelings,  and  a  future.  The  seasoning  that  followed  com- 
pleted the  process  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Africans. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  millions  of  Africans  were  captured  by  or  sold  to 
slave  traders,  given  a  free  ocean  voyage,  one  that  thousands  did  not  survive,  brought 
to  the  New  World,  sold,  and  seasoned  or  brainwashed  for  two  to  three  years  —  to 
learn  to  become  slaves. 

And  during  these  hundreds  of  years  it  was  against  the  law  to  teach  a  slave  to  read 
or  write!7 


Slave  Codes 

In  1661,  Virginia  was  the  first  settlement  in  North  America  to  grant  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  slavery.  By  the  time  the  colonies  gained  independence,  chattel  slavery  and  a 
body  of  codes  that  defined  the  status  of  slaves  had  been  institutionalized.  These 
codes  covered  every  aspect  of  slave  life.  The  slaveholder,  according  to  J.  H.  Franklin, 
maintained  absolute  power  over  his  "property."  Therefore,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
slaves  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  "human  beings"  and  property,  and  throughout 
the  antebellum  South  the  cold  and  harsh  language  of  statutes  and  judicial  decisions 
made  it  evident  that,  legally,  slaves  were  more  "things"  than  humans.8  As  such,  they 
were  virtually  denied  all  rights,  civil,  political,  and  social,  and  they  transmitted  such 
status  to  their  children.  Slavery  and  black  skin  became  synonymous,  and  black  Afri- 
cans were  defined  as  innately  inferior  beings.  As  Kenneth  Stampp  noted,  "[Slaves] 
were  awarded  as  prizes  in  lotteries  and  raffles;  they  were  wagered  at  gambling  tables 
and  horse  races.  They  were,  in  short,  property  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law."9 

Slaves  who  were  accused  of  violating  slave  codes  were  harshly  punished.  They 
were  most  frequently  whipped  for  minor  violations,  but  harsher  forms  of  punishment 
included  burning  and  mutilation.  The  death  penalty  was  common  for  offenses  like 
striking  a  white  person.  Stampp  said  that  the  rigidity  of  the  codes  and  the  harshness 
of  the  punishments  were  to  "accustom  [the  slave]  to  rigid  discipline,  demand  from 
him  unconditional  submission,  impress  upon  him  his  innate  inferiority,  train  him  to 
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adopt  the  master's  code  of  good  behavior,  and  instill  in  him  a  sense  of  complete 
'dependence.'"10 

Booker  T.  Washington,  a  one-time  plantation  slave,  commented  of  his  childhood, 

I  cannot  remember  having  slept  in  a  bed  until  after  our  family  was  declared 
free  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Three  children,  John,  my  older  brother; 
Amanda,  my  sister;  and  myself,  had  a  pallet  on  the  dirt  floor,  or  to  be  more 
correct,  we  slept  in  and  on  a  bundle  of  filthy  rags  laid  upon  the  dirt  floor.11 

E.  Franklin  Frazier  summarized  the  impact  of  slavery  on  slaves  as  follows: 

The  African  family  system  was  destroyed,  and  the  slave  was  separated  from 
his  kinsmen  and  friends.  Moreover,  in  the  United  States  there  was  little  chance 
he  could  reknit  the  tier  of  friendships  and  old  associations.  If  by  chance  he  en- 
countered fellow  slaves  with  whom  he  could  communicate  in  his  native  tongue, 
he  was  separated  from  them.  From  the  very  beginning  he  was  forced  to  learn 
English  in  order  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  white  masters.  Whatever  memories 
he  might  have  retained  of  his  native  land  and  native  customs  became  meaningless 
in  the  New  World.12 

Carter  G.  Woodson,  like  other  black  scholars,  maintained  that  many  more  survi- 
vors of  African  cultures  were  so  pervasive  that  they  have  remained  to  the  present 
day.13  However,  whatever  their  tribal  status  or  occupation  in  Africa,  slaves  were 
usually  forced  to  enter  farming  and  domestic  service  in  North  America.  Slave  codes 
forbade  them  to  practice  their  traditional  religion  openly;  they  were  required  to  prac- 
tice the  religion  of  their  oppressors.  And  although  the  codes  denied  slaves  formal 
instruction,  they  had  to  understand  or  learn  English  in  order  to  understand  their  mas- 
ters. However,  their  speech  was  broken  and  simple,  a  la  Stepin  Fetchit.  These  Afri- 
cans learned  to  use  the  English  language  to  their  advantage  in  order  to  survive.  Their 
minds  remained  superb  as  evident  from  their  ability  to  perform  as  expected  by  their 
masters.  Negro  spirituals  clearly  illustrate  the  slaves'  use  of  words  and  music  to  com- 
municate with  one  another. 

As  the  institution  of  slavery  developed  in  North  America,  for  whatever  reason, 
it  led  to  an  unparalleled  system  of  human  bondage.  Frank  Tannenbaum  wrote  that 
slavery  in  North  America  differed  from  other  systems  of  human  slavery,  especially 
from  that  practiced  in  Latin  America,  because  North  American  slaves  were  denied, 
in  law  and  in  practice,  moral  personalities. 

While  the  impact  of  the  law  did  not  and  could  not  completely  wipe  out  the 
fact  that  the  Negro  slave  was  human,  it  raised  a  sufficient  banner  to  make  the 
humanity  of  the  Negro  difficult  to  recognize  and  legally  almost  impossible  to 
provide  for.  This  legal  definition  carried  its  own  moral  consequence  and  made  the 
ultimate  redefinition  of  the  Negro  as  a  moral  person  most  difficult.  Hence,  rather 
than  being  reacted  to  as  human  beings  possessing  moral  personalities,  slaves  in 
North  America  were  considered  simply  to  be  "beasts  of  the  field."14 

Of  course,  not  all  white  people  of  this  period  were  strongly  negative  toward 
slavery;  however,  they  considered  most  blacks  uniquely  suited  to  be  slaves  owing 
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to  the  racial  traits  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  adjust  to  the  civilized  world  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.15 

It  appears  that  many  whites  believed  that  slaves  or  black  people  were  "destined 
or  ordained  by  God"  to  serve  them,  because  in  their  minds  blacks  constituted  an 
inferior  race.  It  is  evident  that  this  attitude  became  dominant  and  governed  the  be- 
havior directed  toward  black  people.  Thus,  racial  inferiority  and  racial  superiority 
became  the  justification  for  the  miserable  institution  of  slavery.  Stampp  cites  many 
examples  of  psychopathic  slaveholders  who  seemed  to  enjoy  inflicting  extreme  brutal- 
ity on  their  slaves.16 

Individuals  and  organized  groups  have  resisted  and  revolted  against  the  institution 
of  slavery  from  day  one.  However,  even  today  black  Americans  struggle  individually 
and  collectively  to  overcome  negative  racial  connotations  and  to  develop  a  mind-set 
that  in  essence  says,  as  Jesse  Jackson  often  chants,  "I  may  be  poor,  I  may  be  black,  I 
may  be  uneducated,  but  I  am  educable;  I  am  a  child  of  God,  I  am  somebody  worthy 
of  respect  and  dignity."  To  reflect  history  and  the  experience  of  African  slaves  in 
America  is  to  respect  and  salute  their  great-great-grandchildren  for  their  sense  of 
sanity  and  dreams  for  a  better  life. 


Jim  Crowism 

American  blacks  were  predominantly  rural  people  until  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  But  rural  or  urban,  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  formally  educated 
or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  individual  wealth,  most  blacks  have  been  forced,  with 
the  support  of  the  law  and  banks,  to  live  in  segregated  neighborhoods.  Although  there 
has  been  some  change  with  regard  to  residential  discrimination,  other  general  pat- 
terns hold.  Black  people  who  attempt  to  exercise  their  rights  and  privileges  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  often  experience  great  resistance. 

By  1960  the  black  population  in  the  United  States  was  predominantly  urban,  but 
in  rigidly  racially  segregated  sections  of  cities  in  deteriorated  or  deteriorating  hous- 
ing. Karl  and  Alma  Taluber  developed  a  segregation  index  that  was  applied  to  census 
data  for  207  American  cities.  It  indicated  that  until  congressional  legislation  in  the 
1960s,  low-income  and  well-off  blacks  alike  resided  in  racially  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods. Among  the  chief  characteristic  of  residents  in  black  communities  was  their 
powerlessness  and  dependence  on  the  frequently  hostile  surrounding  white  communi- 
ties. And  just  as  they  did  in  slavery,  uneducated  blacks  made  up  most  of  the  cheap 
labor  supply.  The  school  systems  in  black  communities  were  operated  and  maintained 
by  individuals  who  lived  outside  the  area  and  were  usually  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  black  children.17 

From  the  end  of  slavery  in  1865  until  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  decision  in 
1954,  perhaps  white  Americans  did  not  believe  that  the  mission  or  purpose  of  educa- 
tion was  applicable  to  the  new  colored  citizens  who  spoke  a  ghetto  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  had  been  thought  of  as  inferior,  and  were  believed  to  be  uneducable. 

White  Americans  appeared  to  forget  that  just  as  it  took  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
approach  to  maintaining  a  most  inhumane  system  of  enslavement  for  hundreds  of 
years,  it  took  a  determined  and  exceptionally  wise  effort  to  learn  how  to  exist  under 
most  miserable  and  unimaginable  conditions  for  hundreds  of  years.  Whites  had  to 
realize  that  one  day  the  great-great-great-grandchildren  of  slaves  would  take  their 
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rightful  and  deserving  places  at  the  welcome  table  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthiest  nations  in  the  world. 

Charles  S.  Johnson  described  a  typical  rural  black  school  as  follows: 

It  is  in  a  dilapidated  building,  once  whitewashed,  standing  in  a  rocky  field  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  Dust-covered  weeds  spread  a  carpet  all  around,  except  for 
an  uneven,  bare  area  on  one  side  which  looks  like  a  ball  field.  Behind  the  school 
is  a  small  building  with  a  broken,  sagging  door.  As  we  approach,  a  nervous  mid- 
dle-aged woman  comes  to  the  door  of  the  school.  She  greets  us  in  a  discouraged 
voice  marred  by  a  speech  impediment.  Escorted  inside,  we  observe  that  the  bro- 
ken benches  are  crowded  to  three  times  their  normal  capacity.  Only  a  few  battered 
books  are  in  sight,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  maps  or  charts.  We  learn  that  four 
grades  are  assembled  here.18 

Prior  to  1861  little  if  any  progress  was  made  in  providing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  African-American  children  —  and  we  must  remember  that  African  slaves 
landed  in  Virginia  in  1619.  In  the  colonial  period,  however,  a  few  blacks  made  their 
way  into  Quaker  schools  in  the  North,  which  were  open  to  all.  In  1833  a  Quaker 
teacher,  Providence  Crandall,  was  severely  criticized  for  admitting  black  girls  to  her 
school  in  Connecticut.  And  in  1846  Benjamin  Roberts  of  Boston  filed  suit  because 
his  son  was  forced  to  attend  a  racially  segregated  school  for  black  boys.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  school  committee  had  a  right,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  to  keep  schools  segregated.  However,  by  1857  Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  that  prevented  discrimination,  but  it  was  not  until  1974  that  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  with  the  prompting  of  the  court,  decided  to  substantively  desegregate 
its  public  schools.19 

Public  educations  for  blacks  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  was  almost  non- 
existent before  the  Civil  War.  When  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  nearly  four  million  illiterate  slaves  were  liberated.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  1866  specified  that  states  must  not  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  blacks  were  considered  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  Jim  Crow  laws  of  the  1880s  were  passed  to  keep  colored  people 
in  their  place,  and  racial  discrimination,  with  few  exceptions,  was  practiced  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
in  1896  legalized  racial  segregation  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  otherwise 
fifty-eight  years  later,  in  1954. 

States  often  claimed  to  be  providing  equal  fiscal  support  for  their  public  schools 
and  colleges,  but  that  has  never  been  the  case.  As  recently  as  June  1993,  Connecticut 
governor  Lowell  P.  Weicker  signed  into  law  a  public  school  desegregation  plan  that 
requires  communities  throughout  the  state  to  take  part  in  regional  planning.  In  sign- 
ing that  law,  Governor  Weicker  stated  that 

Connecticut  is  willing  to  confront  a  nationwide  problem  [a  nationwide  pro- 
blem!! .  .  .  This  recognizes  something  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  United 
States  .  .  .  Some  people  turn  their  backs.  But  we  didn't  choose  that  path  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  This  legislation  will  at  least  get  the  state  moving 
in  the  right  direction.20 
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Because  education  is  their  legal  responsibility,  states  across  this  nation  are  being 
confronted  by  parents,  students,  and  other  plaintiffs  to  provide  quality  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children  in  the  public  schools,  including  African-American  and 
other  students  of  color.  This  has  never  been  provided  since  the  beginning  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  centuries  the  founding  fathers  and  other  Americans  have  primarily 
offered  rhetoric  and  plenty  of  lip  service  relative  to  providing  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  American  children.  As  stated  earlier,  two  separate  school  systems, 
completely  separate  and  unequal,  have  existed  since  the  implementation  of  the  notion 
to  have  an  educated  citizenry,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  backbone  of  a  democracy. 
With  the  rapid  approach  of  the  twenty-first  century,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  U.S.  chil- 
dren, those  of  color  as  well  as  those  who  are  white,  will  be  given  quality  education, 
not  merely  such  fancy  school  jargon  as  school-based  management,  multiculturalism, 
school  choice,  vocational  education,  the  voucher  system,  and  the  like. 

Since  1896,  and  prior  to  Thurgood  Marshall  and  his  colleagues  who  argued  in 
1954  that  segregated  schools  were  inherently  unequal,  there  was  universal  agreement 
that  schools  attended  by  African-American  children,  as  contrasted  with  those  at- 
tended by  white  children,  had  less  or  no  equipment,  few  school  supplies  and  text- 
books, fewer  academically  trained  teachers,  and  were  located  in  shabby  buildings. 
Hence,  when  test  scores  of  white  children  and  black  children  were  compared,  white 
children  tended  to  score  higher  on  standardized  tests.  Some  "educators,"  like  Arthur 
Jensen,  Robert  Schockley,  reverted  to  the  old  tune  or  notion  that  blacks  were  innately 
inferior  and  uneducable,  that  blacks  were  a  happy,  ignorant  group  who  did  well  with 
their  "cotton-picking"  fingers  and  their  "tap-dancing"  feet  to  please  the  more  civi- 
lized, superior  race.21 

The  contemporary  struggle  for  equal  and  quality  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  in  U.S.  public  schools  has  just  begun,  because  the  vast  amount  of  research 
and  literature  on  urban  education  places  the  blame  for  poor  urban  education  on  the 
children  and  their  parents.  There  is  no  question  that  the  quality  of  education  offered 
in  urban  schools  in  America  is  low. 

Urban  schools  have  failed  miserably  to  provide  the  quality  of  teaching  that  Afri- 
can-American children  so  deserve  and  of  which  they  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
advantage.  No  major  scholarly  educational  studies  or  reports  conclude  that  the  educa- 
tion offered  in  American  urban  schools  is  of  good  quality.  Certainly,  in  all  urban 
school  districts  across  the  nation,  at  least  one  exemplary  school  does  exceedingly 
well  in  teaching  urban  students.  Such  schools  usually  are  the  recipients  of  awards 
and  accolades  for  academic  excellence. 

African-American  students  nationwide,  regardless  of  their  parents'  level  of  aca- 
demic accomplishment  or  income,  begin  school  extremely  capable  of  learning  aca- 
demically, given  proper  instruction.  The  Head  Start  program  has  been  successful 
primarily  because  of  the  students,  not  necessarily  because  of  creative  methods  that 
teachers  employ.  Numerous  studies  have  revealed  that  most  normal  children  are  curi- 
ous and  desirous  of  learning.  But  the  longer  African-American  children  are  in  school, 
the  farther  they  fall  behind  their  white  counterparts. 

The  Urban  Coalition's  report  on  the  assessment  of  the  urban  schools  reported: 

Black  students  start  school  with  slightly  lower  scores  than  white  students  on  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests:  by  sixth  grade  they  are  1.6  grades  behind,  and  by  12th 
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grade  (if  the  African-American  child  has  not  been  pushed  out  of  school)  they  are 
3.3  grades  behind.  By  12th  grade,  many  have  left.22 

Contrary  to  what's  been  advocated  about  black  children's  being  innately  inferior, 
that  is  simply  not  the  case.  Black  children  plainly,  in  most  cases,  have  not  been  prop- 
erly taught. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  poor  academic  performance  of  African-American 
children  is  the  fault  of  their  parents.  It  is  clear  and  understandable  that  parental  influ- 
ence plays  a  significant  role  in  educating  children.  But  one  of  the  reasons  some  black 
parents  become  negative  toward  the  public  schools  is  because  their  children,  like 
their  parents  before  them,  appear  not  to  benefit  from  school  attendance.  Some  black 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  school  for  thirteen  years  find  that  after  all  that 
time  the  children  may  not  know  how  to  read  or  write  or  articulate,  let  alone  be  pre- 
pared for  a  fairly  good-paying  job. 

White  college  professors  who  lecture  about  urban  schools  and  urban  students  char- 
acterize them  as  negative  and  problem-oriented.  White  scholars  and  researchers 
who  publish  studies  and  reports  about  urban  schools  and  urban  students  characterize 
them  as  negative  and  problem-oriented.  White  city  mayors,  school  board  members, 
teachers,  and  almost  all  others  who  discuss  urban  schools  and  urban  students  charac- 
terize them  as  negative  and  problem-oriented.  The  official  title  of  the  course  I  am 
scheduled  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston  is  "Problems  in  Urban 
Education."  However,  I  use  the  word  issues  rather  than  problems.  Jonathan  Kozol, 
Christopher  Jench,  and  Frank  Riessman  write  negatively  about  urban  schools  and 
urban  students.  Children  of  African  descent  are  no  longer  called  slaves;  they  are 
referred  to  as  "problems."  The  most  insidious  consequence  of  these  assumptions  is 
that  they  are  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  Kenneth  Clark  said,  "Children  who  are  treated 
[and  thought  of]  as  if  they  are  [nobodies  and]  uneducable  almost  invariably  become 
[nobodies  and]  uneducable."23 

A  significant  percentage  of  the  African-American  children  who  attend  the  Boston 
public  schools  are  in  a  problem  or  special  needs  class.  When  the  president  of  the 
Boston  Teachers  Union  came  to  guest-lecture  in  one  of  my  classes,  he  urged  the 
students  in  education  to  be  sure  to  take  courses  that  deal  with  children  with  special 
problems  if  they  were  interested  in  teaching  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  He  did  not 
encourage  the  education  majors  to  take  courses  that  deal  with  teaching  the  gifted  or 
bright  children,  nor  did  he  encourage  them  to  take  any  ethnic  or  race-related  courses. 

The  ancestors  of  today's  African-American  children  were  enslaved  in  North  Amer- 
ica for  244  years.  Their  great-grandparents  have  faced  white  racism  for  128  years 
since  slavery.  Thus,  it's  really  about  time  that  the  American  public  schools  get  on 
with  the  business  of  properly  teaching  African-American  children  and  cease  the  non- 
sense, in  studies  and  rhetoric,  that  black  children  aren't  capable  of  learning  academic 
content.  The  future  of  America  is  reliant  upon  an  educated  citizenry.  And  the  key  to  a 
successful  and  bright  America  is  to  invest  heavily  in  teaching  African-American  chil- 
dren and  other  children  of  color,  just  as  America  has  invested  in  teaching  white  chil- 
dren. Jonathan  Kozol  wrote, 

Surely,  there  is  enough  for  everyone  within  this  country.  .  .  All  our  children  ought 
to  be  allowed  a  stake  in  the  enormous  richness  of  America.  Whether  they  were 
born  to  poor  white  Appalachians  or  to  wealthy  Texans,  to  poor  black  people  in 
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the  Bronx  or  to  rich  people  in  Manhasset  or  Winnetka,  they  are  all  quite  wonder- 
ful and  innocent  when  they  are  small.  We  soil  them  needlessly.24 

African-American  children,  like  other  children,  enter  school  innately  curious  and 
desirous  to  learn.  And  without  question  all  American  parents,  black  or  white,  rich  or 
poor,  want  their  children  to  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  they  have  done  in  life.  Many 
black  parents  realize  that  their  own  schooling  was  of  inferior  quality.  They  also  know 
that  almost  nothing  has  changed  since  they  were  in  school.  Therefore,  they  and  their 
children  become  negative  critics,  not  allies  of  the  schools.  The  way  to  gain  their 
support  is  to  ensure  that  quality  education  is  available  in  their  neighborhood  public 
schools.  African-American  children  should  not  have  to  sit  beside  a  white  child  to  ex- 
perience good  teaching.  The  corollary  is  that  urban  school  districts  should  not  aim 
for  racial  balance.  While  providing  quality  education  should  be  the  primary  aim,  mul- 
ticultural racial  activities  should  also  be  included  in  urban  as  well  as  suburban  school 
district  academic  programs. 

U.S.  education  is  primarily  a  state  function,  therefore  each  state  has  the  obligation 
to  see  that  all  school  districts  are  equally  funded,  that  is,  per  pupil  expenditure 
should  be  equal  for  all.  Per  pupil  spending  in  Boston  public  schools  should  be  compa- 
rable to  that  in  the  public  schools  of  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Newton,  or  any  other 
Massachusetts  community.  However,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  citizens  and  those 
of  other  states  prefer  to  spend  $35,000  to  $50,000  per  year  to  keep  an  African- Ameri- 
can youth  incarcerated  than  $10,00  a  year  to  educate  that  youth. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  stated  that  segre- 
gated education  was  unconstitutional  because  it  was  inherently  unequal,  a  situation 
that  required  correction  with  all  deliberate  speed.  But  the  mandate  referred  primarily 
to  correcting  inequities  in  spending  per  pupil  rather  than  transporting  students  for  ra- 
cial balance.  Students  aren't  concerned  about  gender  balance,  so  why  should  they  be 
bused  to  create  racial  balance? 

Following  the  institution  of  equal  per  pupil  expenditures  in  each  state,  the  next 
item  on  the  agenda  should  be  emphasis  on  increasing  the  number  of  people  of  color 
who  teach  and  work  in  urban  schools,  because  minority  students  comprise  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  enrollment  in  such  schools.  In  1991,  86.8  percent  of  all  teachers  in 
American  public  schools  were  white,  8  percent  were  black,  3  percent  were  Latino, 
and  0.9  percent  were  Native  Americans.25 

A  crucial  concern  relative  to  urban  public  schools  is  that  African-American  chil- 
dren, like  other  children  of  color,  have  not  been  properly  taught.  They  need  teachers 
who  care  for  them,  who  respect  them,  who  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  learning. 
They  also  need  teachers  who  understand  their  life  and  learning  styles.  Most  white 
teachers  do  not  understand  the  lifestyle,  the  learning  style,  the  language  style,  or  the 
culture  of  African-American  children.  Most  of  the  elite  and  prestigious  colleges  of 
education  in  America  have  done  little  to  assist  white  students  to  become  effective 
teachers  in  urban  schools. 

Demographically,  urban  America  has  changed  drastically.  But  tortoiselike,  most 
U.S.  colleges  of  education  still  primarily  employ  white  middle-class  professors  to 
teach  white  middle-class  students  how  to  teach  in  white  middle-class  schools.  Most 
white  teachers  in  urban  schools  are  there  because  they  are  stuck  there.  Very  few 
of  them  seek  such  positions  on  graduation  because  they  know  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  teach  in  such  settings.  An  all-out  national  effort  should  be  made  to 
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encourage  more  people  of  color  to  consider  entering  the  field  of  education,  at  least 
for  a  few  years  of  their  careers. 


Talking  Quality  Education 


Without  question,  Americans  love  their  children  and  desire  the  very  best  for  them. 
Therefore,  every  child  in  public  school,  regardless  of  color,  religion,  gender,  or  neigh- 
borhood, should  know  that,  when  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  local  school,  quality  educa- 
tion will  be  available.  Will  that  pay  off?  Without  question  it  will,  because  many 
African-American  scholars  and  professionals  who  attended  public  school  "made  it" 
in  spite  of  the  poor  education  they  were  offered. 

The  issue  is  not  school  choice,  busing,  racial  balance,  vouchers,  vocational  educa- 
tion, school-based  management,  or  any  such  notion,  but  always  quality  education, 
which  has  never  been  made  available  in  urban  schools. 

Kenneth  Clark  and  the  Reverend  Eugene  Callender  of  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities 
Unlimited  stated  that  quality  education  for  urban  schools  cannot  be  delayed  or  ob- 
scured by  ideological  educational  rhetoric  or  controversies;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  African-American  children  have  only  one  life  in  which  to  be  prepared  to  take 
their  place  in  mainstream  America.  These  children  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  ideological  and  semantic  rigidities.26 

Academic  excellence  in  American  public  schools  will  truly  be  celebrated  only 
when  all  schools  in  all  public  school  systems  across  the  nation  offer  quality  educa- 
tion to  all  their  students,  regardless  of  the  color,  religion,  gender,  or  socioeconomic 
level  of  the  students.  ** 
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"[In  negotiations]  we  went  beyond  the  traditional  wages, 
hours,  and  working  condition  issues.  In  doing  that, 
parent/children  issues  were  addressed  in  a  more  sub- 
stantive way. " 

—  Kathy  Kelley 
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Key  Issues  Facing 
the  Boston  Public 
Schools 


Robert  A.  Dentler 


This  article  is  the  third  examination  of  the  six  issues  the  author  identified  in  "Some 
Key  Issues  Facing  Boston's  Public  Schools  in  1984,  "following  the  November  1983 
election  of  the  first  thirteen-member  Boston  School  Committee.  He  revisited  these  is- 
sues in  a  1988  report  and  now  assesses  how  the  policy  leadership  of  the  system  fared 
in  dealing  with  these  challenges  during  the  past  decade.  He  discusses  other  issues  at 
the  close  of  this  article.  Writing  from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  Dentler  is  primar- 
ily concerned  with  the  question  of  how  well  the  public  school  districts  and  their 
school  staff  are  able  to  provide  optimal  learning  opportunities  to  all  students.  He  as- 
sumes that  this  can  best  be  appraised  in  terms  of  district  structure,  history,  and  edu- 
cational policy. 


The  Boston  School  Committee  and  the  Superintendency 

In  1983  the  Boston  School  Committee  (BSC)  was  recomposed  for  the  first  time  in 
many  decades.  The  membership  expanded  from  five  to  thirteen,  nine  of  whom  were 
elected  from  subdistricts  whose  boundaries  bore  no  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
school  facilities  or  households  with  enrolled  students. 

This  recomposition  seemed  portentous  at  the  time  but  in  fact  had  no  observable 
effects  on  educational  policy  or  practice.  After  all,  the  political  culture  of  the  BSC 
had  already  undergone  its  biggest  change  in  1977.  Voters  at  that  time  repudiated 
the  professional  politicians  who  had  opposed  racial  desegregation  and  chose  moder- 
ate amateurs,  including  the  first  black  member  to  be  elected  in  this  century,  John 
CTBryant.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  federal  court  desegregation  decisions  of  1974-1975. 


Robert  A.  Dentler  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Boston. 

Schools  on  Trial:  An  Inside  Account  of  the  Boston  Desegregation  Case,  by  Robert  A.  Dentler  and  Marvin 
B.  Scott  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Abt  Books,  1981),  sets  forth  the  historical  context  on  which  this  article  rests. 
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The  corruption,  venality,  and  self-seeking  characteristic  of  the  BSC  fell  away  after 
1977,  thanks  to  court-ordered  reforms.  Kickback  schemes,  the  sale  of  administrative 
positions,  campaign  fund-raising  for  school  committee  members,  and  the  many  ways 
in  which  involvement  in  leading  the  BSC  had  become  lucrative  financially  and  profit- 
able politically  between  the  Great  Depression  and  the  years  before  the  rise  of  the  Bos- 
ton Teachers  Union  were  cleared  away.  Court-ordered  desegregation  acted  like  the 
rays  of  sunlight  that  at  long  last  reach  under  a  rock  of  custom  and  air  out  and  even 
kill  off  the  rot  that  builds  up  in  darkness.  Significant  increases  in  levels  of  funding 
were  introduced  as  well,  and 

between  1974  and  1980  more  than  a  thousand  black  and  other  minority  teachers 
and  school  administrators  were  recruited  to  give  not  only  diversity  but  new  ideas  to 
the  system. 

However,  the  political  leadership  of  Boston  under  Mayor  Kevin  White  had  created 
an  elaborate  rhetoric  of  blame  to  heap  on  the  BSC  for  educational  and  child  and 
youth  policy  failures  in  the  Boston  public  schools  (BPS)  throughout  the  1970s,  a  leg- 
acy that  continued  into  the  late  1980s  under  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn. 

The  recomposition  and  rule  changes  proposed  by  the  Flynn  administration,  the 
City  Council,  and  the  state  legislature  led  to  a  second  attempt  at  organizational  re- 
form in  which  the  mayor  appointed  a  six-person  Boston  School  Committee.  In  this 
way  and  others,  Mayor  Flynn  sought  to  take  charge  of  policy  for  the  Boston  schools, 
a  reform  that  was  first  implemented  in  1991.  Time  had  run  out  for  City  Hall  on  the 
device  of  blaming  the  BSC  for  most  woes  yet  disclaiming  policy  responsibility.  The 
rhetoric  of  blame  persisted,  but  Mayor  Flynn  projected  himself  as  the  leader  who 
would  reform  the  system  from  top  to  bottom. 

Dramatic  as  this  departure  from  national  and  state  custom  has  been,  appointing 
rather  than  electing  school  committee  members  has  had  few  consequences  for  school 
operations  and  the  quality  of  opportunities  for  students  to  learn.  The  procedural  tradi- 
tions of  the  BSC  persisted  from  its  five-member  composition  through  its  expansion 
to  thirteen,  and  they  continue  under  the  appointed  six-member  structure.  In  that  tradi- 
tion, the  BSC  holds  monthly  public  meetings  at  which  it  debates  and  ratifies  or 
amends  strings  of  proposals  placed  before  it  by  the  superintendent,  followed  by  com- 
ments and  reactions  from  the  floor  and  the  gallery.  Few  agenda  items  can  be  termed 
policy  questions.  Most  concern  budget,  personnel,  and  operating  issues  which,  how- 
ever pressing,  are  formulated  through  the  bureaucracy  and  embodied  as  operating 
tasks  facing  the  superintendent.  Under  the  mayor's  appointment  reform,  the  tradition 
persisted  although  the  advance  work  between  BSC  staff  and  City  Hall  became  more 
frequent,  complex,  and  fractious. 

The  appointed  school  committee  was  too  severely  cross-pressured  during  its  first 
two  years  of  life  to  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  school  system  improvement  goals. 
Mayor  Flynn  tended  to  back  away  from  deepening  involvement  in  BSC  policy  issues 
for  a  host  of  reasons  peculiar  to  his  lengthening  career  as  mayor.  Under  Mayor 
Thomas  Menino,  the  boldest  policy  step  taken  by  the  BSC  has  been  to  approve  the 
distribution  of  condoms  in  the  high  schools  —  but  only  with  parental  permission. 

Talks  on  a  new  three-year  contract  with  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  (BTU)  began 
in  May  1992.  These  negotiations  did  not  come  to  a  head  for  the  BSC  until  a  year 
later,  when  they  overlapped  problematically  with  the  city's  election  primaries.  Then 
came  the  mayoral  election  campaign  characterized  by  highly  changed  conditions  that 
stemmed  from  the  resignation  of  Mayor  Flynn. 
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The  same  period  of  initial  work  for  the  new  BSC  was  overshadowed  by  statewide 
policy  debates  over  education  reforms  in  funding  and  organization.  Soon  after  the 
election  of  Mayor  Menino  and  a  new  City  Council  in  November  1993,  the  BSC's 
proposed  contract  with  the  BTU  was  revised.  The  future  viability  of  a  BSC  appointed 
by  Mayor  Menino  therefore  cannot  be  assessed,  except  to  note  his  inclusion  of  the  su- 
perintendent in  his  cabinet  of  commissioners  and  his  attribution  to  her  of  authority 
over  job  skills  training  programs  for  adults. 

Boston  has  had  twelve  public  school  superintendents  since  1970;  Lois  Harrison- 
Jones,  the  twelfth,  accepted  the  job  late  in  1991.  Like  her  predecessors,  Harrison- 
Jones  spent  most  of  her  first  year  in  office  campaigning  for  public  support  and 
weathering  short-term  crises  such  as  a  bus  driver's  strike  and  the  harsh  politics  of 
retrenchment. 

Of  greatest  importance  politically,  Harrison-Jones  was  appointed  to  office  by  the 
thirteen-member  elected  school  committee,  which  became  a  lame-duck  body  soon 
after  she  arrived.  As  a  result,  she  was  not  given  a  set  of  instructional  and  safety 
initiatives  until  the  spring  of  1993.  Mayor  Flynn  named  his  own  key  leader,  Robert 
Consalvo,  when  he  appointed  the  new  BSC  in  January  1992,  and  Paul  Parks,  the 
interim  chair  of  the  BSC,  announced  that  Consalvo  would  be  "our  chief  of  staff." 
Harrison-Jones  survived  power  and  policy  struggles  with  Consalvo  at  the  cost  of  ill 
will  from  Mayor  Flynn.  When  Consalvo  quit  the  post,  Harrison-Jones  was  able  to 
consolidate  her  control  after  losing  the  chance  to  initiate  educational  changes  for 
more  than  a  year.  Just  as  she  accomplished  this,  Mayor  Flynn  resigned  to  become 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  and  Tom  Menino  was  elected  mayor.  He  and  Harrison- 
Jones  have  yet  to  build  a  trusting  relationship. 

Superintendents,  to  be  effective  educational  leaders,  need  strong,  consistent,  and 
positive  support  from  their  school  boards.  They  also  need  deputies,  associates,  and  as- 
sistants who  are  primarily  loyal  to  them  and  share  in  the  aims  and  operations  of  the 
administration.  The  needs  of  Superintendent  Harrison-Jones  have  not  been  met  in 
Boston.  She  remains  —  in  her  relations  with  Boston's  power  elites  and  among  school 
staff  —  an  outsider  who  will  continue  to  have  to  earn  every  grudging  inch  of  educa- 
tional progress  on  her  own.  Under  her  leadership  several  important  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  albeit  on  a  small  scale:  instructional  and  support  programs  for 
pregnant  teenagers  are  available  in  two  high  schools;  safety  and  disciplinary  practices 
have  been  reformulated  and  tightened;  and  innovative  programs  have  been  introduced 
and  supported  in  a  small  handful  of  elementary  schools. 


Resources 

In  fiscal  year  1984  the  BPS  spent  $265  million  in  operating  funds  from  all  sources. 
That  spending  level  increased  to  $270  million  in  fiscal  1986,  when  funds  were  added 
late  in  the  year.  By  fiscal  1988  spending  had  risen  to  $330  million.  Against  this  back- 
drop, the  BSC  approved,  and  City  Hall  later  ratified,  a  budget  of  $388.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  To  this  one  must  add  $72.8  million  in  new  state  reform  funding  and 
in  federal  aid  in  order  to  make  the  budget  comparable  with  1984.  This  amount  of 
$461.6  was  termed  a  "belt  tightening"  budget  by  the  BSC,  which  cut  $11.9  million  in 
order  to  stay  within  its  allocation. 
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In  June  1993  the  City  wide  Educational  Coalition  reported  that  in  1991,  Boston 
ranked  third  —  just  below  Cambridge  and  Wellesley  —  in  overall  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures ($6,618)  among  twenty-one  Greater  Boston  districts,  and  only  twelfth  in  expen- 
ditures per  "regular  education"  pupil  ($4,921).  In  other  words,  considered  in  isolation 
or  over  time,  Boston  public  school  expenditures  have  soared.  Considered  compara- 
tively, Boston  continues  to  do  little  more  than  maintain  its  big-city  position  within 
the  suburban  pack  of  school  districts.  Some  New  England  districts  now  spend  more 
than  $10,000  per  pupil. 

Each  year  since  passage  of  Proposition  2-1/2  has  been  filled  with  great  fiscal  un- 
certainty and  resulting  tensions  for  localities,  however.  A  new  state  aid  package, 
which  became  law  in  June  1993,  may  stabilize  the  situation  considerably  during  the 
1990s,  although  uncertainties  are  cropping  up  as  to  whether  the  aid  goals  will  be  met. 
This  may  become  another  Massachusetts  example  in  which  the  politics  of  finance 
come  to  supplant  commitments  to  progressive  social  policies. 

Boston  has  succeeded  since  1984  in  not  only  maintaining  but  increasing  signifi- 
cantly the  resource  base  of  its  public  schools.  In  spite  of  this  accomplishment,  the 
path  to  better  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  has  been  strewn  with  the  rocks  of  for- 
midable contract  disputes  over  wages  and  fringe  benefits  with  several  of  the  main  un- 
ions and  with  shortages  in  textbooks,  materials,  and  instructional  equipment,  facility 
repairs  and  maintenance,  and  transportation  routes  and  equipment.  The  rhetoric  of 
personnel  crises,  cutbacks,  and  deprivation,  which  took  its  vocabulary  and  decibel 
level  from  the  real  exigencies  of  1981-1983,  has  thus  persisted  over  time  as  if  the 
growth  of  resources  were  a  mere  mirage. 

It  would  be  accurate  to  generalize  that  1965  to  1980  were  the  years  of  conflict 
around  the  issue  of  racial/ethnic  segregation  and  discrimination  and  their  elimination, 
while  1981  to  1994  have  been  years  of  conflict  around  the  politics  of  funding  public 
education  in  Boston.  This  trend  is  not  peculiar  to  Boston;  it  is  shared  by  every  large 
urban  public  school  district  from  Miami-Dade  County  in  Florida  to  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  public  education,  as  most  other  city  services  have  gone  into 
crisis  over  resource  shortfalls  during  the  same  era. 


Teachers 

The  Boston  teaching  force  has  been  successfully  desegregated  and  its  continuity  stabi- 
lized since  1988.  The  Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  exempted  Boston  from 
several  reform  clauses  that  would  have  limited  the  power  of  the  Boston  Teachers  Un- 
ion, although  the  statewide  changes  in  tenure  and  term  limits  on  certification  affect 
all  teachers  in  all  public  schools. 

A  new  union  contract  signed  in  December  1993  increased  the  so-called  empower- 
ment —  that  is,  functional  autonomy  and  locus  of  control  —  of  classroom  teachers 
and  continues  to  assure  BTU  members  that  they  will  remain  the  best-paid  teacher 
force,  with  the  best  fringe  benefits,  in  Massachusetts.  Ironically,  the  new  fiscal  1994 
state  aid  will  go  exclusively  to  meet  the  new  costs  of  the  salary  increases  for  teachers 
in  Boston. 

In  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  politics  of  budget  setting  are  so  volatile  and  pro- 
tracted that  many  of  the  youngest  teachers,  in  a  district  where  more  than  half  the 
teachers  are  past  the  age  of  fifty  and  teachers  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  are  sorely 
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needed,  are  not  sure  whether  they  will  receive  pink  slips  each  spring.  In  May  1993, 
for  example,  202  such  layoff  notices  were  sent  out,  only  to  be  retracted  later  in 
the  summer. 

The  policy  concept  of  school-  or  site-based  management  (SBM)  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  1993  mandate  of  the  Education  Reform  Act.  In  Boston,  the  idea 
has  become  a  commonplace.  It  began  to  be  discussed  and  tried  out  tentatively  in  a 
few  schools  as  early  as  1982.  BTU  negotiators  argued  hard  for  a  maximum  power 
role  for  teachers  in  the  evolution  of  this  policy  into  practice,  which  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  idea  of  shared  decision  making  (SDM),  a  role  that  would  be  grounded 
in  majority  rule  decisions  in  the  councils  of  SBM/SDM  schools.  Again,  as  historical 
fact,  the  federal  court  ordered  similar  councils  into  being  at  each  school  in  1975,  but 
few  of  them  ever  exercised  much  authority  or  made  noteworthy  decisions  about  any- 
thing. Moreover,  schools  that  continue  to  include  these  advisory  councils  from  1975 
treat  them  simply  as  parent  organizations. 

Further,  as  decentralization  gradually  came  into  play  during  the  1990s,  the  BSC 
and  the  superintendent  have  simultaneously  and  contradictorily  intensified  central  of- 
fice control  over  the  district  and  its  programs  by  establishing  assistant  superintenden- 
cies,  one  for  each  level  of  schooling,  a  pattern  common  to  the  system  in  the  pre- 1975 
period.  The  likelihood  is  slight  that  much  authority  over  programs,  personnel,  or  fi- 
nances will  move  downward  toward  principals  and  school  councils. 


Attaining  Academic  Achievement  Goals 


In  1983,  racial  desegregation  combined  with  massive  structural  reforms  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools  had  not  resulted  in  changes  in  academic  achievement  test  scores, 
withdrawal  rates,  or  suspension  rates  during  the  years  1974  through  1981.  In  1988, 
the  elaborate  program  and  school  improvement  plans  developed  under  the  leadership 
of  then  superintendent  Laval  Wilson  led  me,  with  the  announcement  in  1987  of  mod- 
erate gains  in  median  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  scores,  to  forecast  probable  im- 
provements in  public  confidence  in  the  educational  service  delivery  capability  of  the 
system. 

This  was  a  wishful  and  mistaken  forecast:  measures  of  student  outcomes  have  not 
worsened  between  1988  and  1993,  but  they  have  not  improved  either,  and  they  have 
certainly  not  generated  increased  public  confidence.  Indeed,  except  in  a  few  outstand- 
ing schools,  the  various  indicators  show  little  improvement,  whether  the  baseline  is 
1973  or  1983.  Results  from  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  Program 
(MEAP),  which  generates  proficiency  scores  in  mathematics  and  science  in  grades 
eight  and  twelve,  support  this  conclusion.  Among  BPS  eighth-graders  in  1992,  12  per- 
cent scored  above  the  statewide  median  in  mathematics  and  13  percent  in  science. 
Among  BPS  twelfth-graders,  18  percent  scored  above  the  median  in  mathematics  and 
14  percent  in  science.  Only  Chelsea  and  Lynn  students  did  less  well  among  thirty- 
nine  Greater  Boston  area  districts  according  to  a  report  from  the  Massachusetts  secre- 
tary of  education  in  June  1993. 

A  twenty-year  plateau  of  low  achievement  outcomes  might  constitute  relative 
and  technical  progress  to  the  extent  that  conditions  of  childhood  poverty  have 
worsened  since  1988,  numbers  of  limited-English-proficient  students  have  grown 
greatly,  and  both  employment  and  public  safety  conditions  have  deteriorated  in  the 
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most  economically  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  of  Boston.  Against  this  temporal 
backdrop,  then,  most  of  the  BPS  system  has  held  its  own. 

Moreover,  drop-out  rates  have  decreased  significantly  and  college-bound  rates 
have  improved  since  1983.  A  state  study  concluded  that  more  than  half  the  state's 
black,  Hispanic,  and  other  ethnic  minority  children  live  in  the  four  largest  central  cit- 
ies and  New  Bedford.  The  1991  statewide  drop-out  rate  was  more  than  40  percent  for 
Hispanic  students  and  more  than  30  percent  for  black  students,  using  as  the  base  the 
cohort  that  entered  ninth  grade  in  1987.1  These  rates  compared  with  an  overall  state- 
wide rate  of  about  19  percent. 

In  spite  of  its  holding  its  own  educationally  against  the  odds,  no  newcomer  to  Bos- 
ton would  recognize  any  progress  from  reading  the  two  major  newspapers  or  listen- 
ing to  radio  and  TV  talk  shows.  Christopher  Lydon,  an  accomplished  journalist  who 
ran  in  the  1993  mayoral  primary,  for  example,  bashed  the  public  schools  as  dreadful 
in  their  educational  performances  in  all  respects.  Mike  Barnicle,  a  major  Boston 
Globe  columnist,  devotes  several  columns  a  year  to  vilifying  the  BPS  —  particularly 
its  administrators  and  teachers.  These  media  commentators  and  other  pundits  like 
Steve  Wilson  of  the  conservative  Pioneer  Institute  (1993)  are  convinced  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston  and  similar  large  cities  have  collapsed  into  abject  failure  under 
the  unbearable  and  strangulating  weight  of  state  and  city  laws,  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures and  controls,  union  rules,  and  federal  court  orders.  Their  alternative  vision  con- 
sists of  replicating  the  autonomy  of  nonpublic  schools,  a  policy  idea  embodied  in  the 
state's  enactment  of  a  charter  school  law  for  the  experimental  formation  of  up  to 
twenty-five  such  schools  beginning  in  1995.  Boston  can  create  up  to  five  charter 
schools  under  the  new  law. 

Proposals  for  charter  schools  were  filed  early  in  1994  and  will  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Massachusetts  secretary  of  education.  In  March  1994,  Secretary  Piedad 
Robertson  announced  her  approval  of  the  five  Boston  "experiments,"  as  she  called 
them.  They  include  an  Edison  Project  school,  a  middle  and  high  school  intended  to 
emphasize  community  service,  a  sixth-  to  twelfth-grade  alternative  school  based  at  a 
community  college,  a  vocational  high  school  focusing  on  housing  construction,  and  a 
settlement  house  type  of  school  emphasizing  family  and  child  social  services.  Not 
one  of  these  charter  schools,  slated  to  open  in  1995,  is  based  on  curricular  or  instruc- 
tional innovations  and  all  will  face  substantial  obstacles  in  securing  facilities  and  ade- 
quate funding  and  teacher  involvement  at  what  may  be  increased  work  hours  for  less 
pay.  Some  advocates  hope  these  charter  schools  will  eventually  stimulate  deep,  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  BPS,  while  opponents  regard  them  as  diversionary  and  divisive. 
The  outcomes  will  not  become  apparent  for  several  years. 

In  a  March  1993,  five-page  letter  to  the  Boston  School  Committee  and  Superinten- 
dent Lois  Harrison-Jones,  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  demanded  a  host  of  changes  he 
said  were  overdue  reforms  that  could  improve  the  quality  of  public  education.  In  ad- 
dition to  calling  for  complete  freedom  of  choice  in  enrollments,  regardless  of  racial/ 
ethnic  composition,  Flynn  wanted  his  appointed  committee  to  mandate  the  removal 
of  school  principals  who  have  been  unable  to  improve  "weak  schools,"  to  create  a 
quasi-public  sports  and  fitness  corporation,  and  to  move  early  childhood  programs 
for  three-  and  four-year-olds  out  of  city  schools  and  into  Head  Start  and  licensed 
child  care  centers. 

These  demands  are  indicative  of  the  rather  uniformly  low  quality  of  educational 
reform  ideas  coursing  through  the  minds  of  many  decision  makers  in  Boston  and  on 
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Beacon  Hill.  For  instance,  in  the  debates  about  state  funding  increases  and  equaliza- 
tion formulas  in  the  spring  of  1993,  much  was  made  by  some  officials  over  the  fact 
that  some  districts  educate  children  more  effectively  than  others  despite  spending 
fewer  dollars  per  child.  The  reform  policies,  however,  like  Mayor  Flynn's  demands, 
did  not  grow  out  of  valid  knowledge  about  why  some  districts  and  schools  within 
them  do  well. 

Data  presented  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  did  not,  for  example, 
examine  the  relation  between  mean  achievement  scores  and  the  demographics  of  pov- 
erty, ethnicity,  and  language.2  The  evidence  on  this  count  is  that  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cients, which  run  as  high  as  r  =  .76,3  suffice  to  account  for  most  of  the  sources  of 
cross-district  achievement  differences.  In  other  words,  achievement  test  and  profi- 
ciency test  score  differences  are,  in  the  district  level  aggregate,  a  function  of  the 
extent  of  household  poverty  and  proportions  of  ethnic  and  lingual  minority  students 
per  district. 


Court-Ordered  Desegregation 


Federal  court  intervention  in  the  Boston  public  schools  virtually  ended  after  1988, 
save  for  occasional  disputes  and  readjustments  among  attorneys  for  the  parties  and  a 
small  handful  of  hearings  and  minor  decisions.  Although  few  aspects  of  court  jurisdic- 
tion have  still  to  be  concluded  and  returned,  if  ever,  to  the  Boston  School  Committee 
and  City  Hall,  the  federal  court  era  of  active  oversight  has  ended. 

Student  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race  and  ethnicity  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  court  order  to  maintain  representative  racial/ethnic  mixes  has  become  permanent. 
(Mayor  Flynn  knew  this  when  he  made  abandonment  of  student  mix  guidelines  his 
first  demand  to  the  BSC  in  March  1993.  Several  mayoral  candidates  tried  to  renew 
this  issue  in  order  to  get  voter  mileage  during  the  1994  fall  election  campaigns.) 

A  controlled-choice  policy  has  been  introduced  so  that  parents  now  enjoy  many 
options.  Schools  that  failed  to  attract  students  were  to  be  given  strong  support  to  im- 
prove during  a  limited  period  of  years.  This  part  of  the  policy  has  yet  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  BSC.  Nine  out  of  ten  students  are  assigned  to  their  parents'  first  or 
second  choices,  however,  and  parental  interest  in  school  quality  has  benefited  from 
controlled  choice. 

The  federal  court  orders  —  erroneously  and  harmfully  referred  to  by  the  Boston 
Globe  and  other  media  as  the  "forced  busing"  orders  —  brought  deep  structural 
changes  to  the  BPS  and  to  the  political  culture  of  Boston.  They  introduced  not  only 
racial  equality  in  the  treatment  of  students,  but  also  teacher  and  administrative  inte- 
gration, special  educational  services,  bilingual  instruction,  transportation  services, 
and  the  introduction  of  multicultural  parent  participation.  These  improvements  have 
become  a  permanent  part  of  Boston  and  its  public  schools. 

Federal  court  jurisdiction  over  the  BPS  has  not  been  fully  or  permanently  with- 
drawn. In  order  to  terminate  jurisdiction,  a  defendant  public  school  district  must 
show  that  it  has  eliminated  all  facets  of  racial  duality  in  its  policies  and  practices  and 
has  thus  attained  what  courts  term  a  racially  unitary  status.  The  door  has  been  open 
to  the  BSC  and  the  BPS  to  initiate  such  a  showing  since  1982,  when  the  court  began 
to  move  toward  disengagement.  Lacking  such  a  showing,  the  court  moved  instead 
to  withdraw  carefully  from  sector  after  sector  and  to  place  the  case  on  its  inactive 
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docket,  leaving  in  place  permanent  injunctions  against  racial  discrimination  and  any 
return  to  segregation.  It  also  established,  with  BSC  consent,  a  procedure  for  mediat- 
ing disputes  between  the  parties. 

A  few  politicians  continue  to  garner  what  electoral  mileage  may  still  be  left  in 
pressing  for  a  return  to  neighborhood  schools,  the  code  word  for  racially  separate  and 
identifiable  schools.  City  councilors  James  Kelly  and  Peggy  Mullen-Davis,  both  from 
South  Boston,  try  to  mobilize  enthusiasm  for  a  return  to  the  1970  status  quo,  for  ex- 
ample. They  do  not  bring  up  the  law  of  the  case,  however. 

Two  state  court  actions  have  played  an  important  part  in  educational  opportunity 
reforms  since  1988.  The  1993  Educational  Reform  Act  is  a  legislative  by-product  of 
a  Supreme  Judicial  Court  case  adjudicating  fiscal  inequities  in  the  funding  of  school 
districts.  The  increased  aid  that  will  flow  to  Boston  and  other  affected  cities  and 
towns  of  the  commonwealth  will  have  significant  influences  on  stabilization,  and  per- 
haps academic  improvement,  of  the  public  schools  during  the  1990s.  So,  too,  state 
Superior  Court  Judge  Catherine  A.  White  ratified  a  settlement  in  a  seventeen-year-old 
dispute,  which  assured  the  reintegration  of  many  special  needs  students  into  regular 
classrooms  in  Boston,  reversing  a  trend  toward  isolation  and  labeling. 


Stability 

My  1988  report  noted  that  "stability  was  not  achieved"  during  the  years  from  1981 
through  1988.  "Operations  of  the  school  system  remained  extremely  volatile  .  .  . 
There  was  intense  turbulence,  confusion,  and  uncertainty  around  school  bus  routes, 
the  delivery  of  transportation  services,  strikes  and  sickouts,  parts  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's Education  Plan  for  school  improvement  .  .  .  and  more." 

During  1988-1993,  this  pattern  of  instability  persisted.  The  school  committee's  fu- 
ture composition,  relations  with  City  Hall,  and  performance  in  shaping  educationally 
sound  policies  remain  uncertain.  The  superintendent  is  expected  to  undergo  commit- 
tee evaluation  in  the  spring  of  1994,  and  the  effects  of  this  process  could  induce 
whole  new  surges  of  volatility  in  system-community  relations.  Although  the  teachers 
received  favorable  new  contract  terms  at  the  start  of  1994,  they  suffer  the  demoraliz- 
ing impacts  of  constant  bashing  in  the  media  and  by  public  officials,  the  effects  of 
two  decades  of  conflict  and  uncertainty  over  resources  and  support,  and  the  com- 
bined discouragement  of  low  infusions  of  new,  young  talent  and  occupational  burn- 
out among  the  teachers  yearning  to  retire  but  unable  to  afford  to  do  so. 


Future  Issues  and  Some  Imagined  Solutions 

The  educational  reform  features  of  the  new  state  law  —  resource  equalization,  in- 
creased authority  for  superintendents  and  principals,  school-based  management, 
teacher  empowerment,  heightened  parent  participation,  and  charter  schools  —  may 
have  an  incrementally  positive  effect  on  improving  the  quality  and  equality  of  learn- 
ing opportunities  in  Massachusetts,  including  Boston.  They  barely  begin  to  create  the 
conditions  under  which  Boston  schoolchildren  could  benefit  quickly  and  substan- 
tially, however.  They  were  not  designed,  and  are  not  by  coincidence  or  happy  conver- 
gence of  ideas,  to  be  solutions  to  the  crushing  challenges  facing  children  and 
teachers  in  the  state's  largest  cities. 
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The  political  magnetism  of  proposals  to  combat  urban  crime  is  rising.  Massachu- 
setts children  as  young  as  eight  may  now  be  permanently  expelled  from  school. 
School-based  detention  rooms  and  separate  centers  are  multiplying.  Suspension  rates 
are  not  only  rising,  but  suspension,  after  a  quarter  century  of  evidence  indicating  its 
negative  effects,  has  gained  new  popularity.  Boot  camp  schools  for  troublesome  ado- 
lescents, which  are  proposed  without  benefit  of  any  evidence  of  their  effectiveness, 
the  removal  of  children  from  single  parents  on  welfare  and  the  renewal  of  orphan- 
ages and  residential  schools,  the  reintroduction  of  school  uniforms  and  punitive  dress 
codes,  and  the  privatization  of  health  and  social  services  for  families  of  the  poor  all 
represent  cheap  and  quick  appeals  to  public  fears  of  violence. 

Boston,  like  the  other  great  central  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  staggering  under 
an  accumulating  burden  of  economic  dislocations,  commercial  decline,  rising  levels 
of  poverty  and  dependency,  and  the  despair  and  violence  that  spring  from  beneath 
loss  of  hope  among  the  young  and  old  alike,  particularly  within  the  most  vulnerable 
economic  and  ethnic  minority.  The  Boston  public  schools  cannot  be  strengthened  or 
reconstructed  academically  except  as  part  of  a  wider,  deeper  reconstruction  of  the 
broad  range  of  occupational,  housing,  and  medical  and  welfare  supports  that  have 
been  left  to  wither  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  future  of  Boston  public  education 
is  at  risk  because  the  employment  and  related  support  structures  are  at  risk. 

The  findings  from  a  three-year  study  of  urban  school  districts  and  schools  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  provide  some  clues  to  better  ideas  about  how  Bos- 
ton might  achieve  positive  reconstruction  of  public  education  in  at  least  modest  inde- 
pendence from  broader  citywide  structural  improvements,  however.4  The  aim  of  the 
study  was  to  find  the  features  of  a  model  of  effectiveness  in  districts  that  exhibited 
success  between  1984  and  1990  in  educating  disadvantaged  children  and  youth. 

Applying  the  model  to  Boston,  we  find  several  major  ways  in  which  the  Boston 
public  school  system  will  have  to  improve  swiftly  and  dramatically  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
its  mission. 

1.  The  mayor,  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  other  agencies  and  groups  in  the 
city  must  begin  to  trust  and  support  Superintendent  Harrison-Jones  strongly  and  con- 
sistently and  work  together  harmoniously  on  ways  to  improve  student  opportunities 
to  learn.  Financial  and  political  difficulties  should  not  divert  these  agencies  and 
officials  from  a  shared  focus  on  this  goal. 

2.  Teacher  staff  development  assistance  must  be  provided  on  a  sustained  and 
substantively  expert  basis,  so  that  new  knowledge  can  be  exchanged  and  new  hope 
generated  about  its  practical  utilization. 

3.  Bolstered  by  up-to-date  technical  assistance,  Boston's  teachers  will  also  need 
strong  support  from  the  district  in  using  instructional  strategies  that  focus  on  mean- 
ing; encourage  active  student  participation  through  cooperative  learning  and  peer 
learning;  teach  basic  and  advanced  facts  and  concepts  through  meaningful  exercises 
rather  than  by  rote;  make  close  connections  with  students'  experiences  and  cultures; 
use  manipulatives  and  realia;  and  teach  reading  and  writing  from  a  literature-based 
program.  The  district  also  needs  to  abandon  tracking  and  ability  grouping  and  to  re- 
ward teachers  who  team  up  to  formulate  and  deliver  a  strong  core  of  academic  in- 
struction with  high  standards  for  all  their  students. 

There  are  other  curricular,  instructional,  and  pedagogical  approaches  that  have 
emerged  as  field-tested  successes  in  recent  years.  These  include  the  approaches  of 
James  Comer,  the  Success  for  All  program  developed  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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and  others  identified  by  Jeff  Howard  under  the  Efficacy  program.  Some  school  ad- 
ministrators and  individual  teachers  in  the  BPS  have  studied  these  innovative  ap- 
proaches and  adopted  some  of  them  since  1988.  Much  more  knowledge  exchange  is 
needed,  however. 

4.  Improved  opportunities  to  learn  depend  equally  on  the  delivery  of  good  social, 
health,  and  psychological  support  services  to  students.  Close  collaborative  coordina- 
tion between  schools  and  health  services  and  social  agencies  and  the  police  are  essen- 
tial. Health  screening  should  begin  at  birth,  and  the  BPS  should  be  intimately 
involved  in  delivering  or  linking  early  screening  and  health  care  for  preschoolers  to 
their  eventual  enrollment  in  the  system. 

These  major  features  of  effectiveness  rest  on  interlocking  parts.  Instructional 
change  depends  on  swift  and  deep  stabilization  of  the  organizational  structure  and  the 
policy  climate  surrounding  the  BPS.  The  rhetoric  of  outrage,  condemnation,  and  at- 
tack must  give  way  if  that  climate  is  to  change  favorably. 

The  best  news  to  emerge  from  the  BPS  system  in  the  last  four  years  is  that  a  few 
schools  have  been  redesigned  and  improved  substantially  in  ways  that  accord  in 
some  instances  with  the  model  I  have  outlined.  Luis  A.  Velez,  executive  director  of 
Boston  Children's  Services  and  former  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  lec- 
tured recently  on  the  Donald  McKay  School  in  Boston,  which  was  designated  a  mag- 
net school  by  the  federal  court  in  1975. 

The  Donald  McKay  was  one  of  the  poorest  performing  schools  in  the  BPS 
system  .  .  .  However,  this  was  destined  to  change  starting  in  September  1991. 

Boston  Children's  Services  staff,  led  by  then  executive  director  Richard  Jones, 
felt  strongly  that  as  the  oldest  child  welfare  agency  in  the  city,  BCS  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pull  together  a  citywide  collaboration  of  leading  agencies  ...  to  estab- 
lish a  school-community  organizing  project.  That  initiative  became  known  as 
Project  Excel,  a  comprehensive  child  development  school  improvement  initiative 
whose  mission  is  to  develop  the  capacity  of  families,  schools,  and  communities 
to  ensure  that  children  succeed  academically  in  public  school  .  .  . 

The  main  programmatic  components  of  Project  Excel  include  school-based 
individual,  group,  and  family  counseling  and  mentors  and  tutors  .  .  .  parent  out- 
reach, education,  and  leadership  .  .  .  after-school  programs  and  activities  .  .  . 
the  infusion  of  efficacy  principles  and  practices  .  .  .  professional  staff  develop- 
ment ...  by  more  than  quadrupling  the  number  of  hours  spent  per  year  .  .  . 
community  collaboratives  .  .  .  and  program  evaluation.5 

Change  on  the  scale  that  is  so  desperately  needed  will  most  likely  take  place  only 
under  very  special  political  and  economic  circumstances,  however.  In  the  past  it  oc- 
curred during  World  War  II,  the  Sputnik  challenge  of  the  late  1950s  at  the  height  of 
the  cold  war,  and  the  Great  Depression.  It  usually  entails  telescoping  initiatives  and 
funding  from  the  federal  to  the  state  to  the  district  level. 

We  are  presently  more  than  a  year  deep  into  Bill  Clinton's  administration,  and  fed- 
eral investments  in  educational  improvements  were  barely  mentioned  in  President 
Clinton's  first  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

Moreover,  Boston  and  the  other  Massachusetts  cities  have  little  confidence  that 
Governor  William  Weld  and  the  Massachusetts  legislature  will  play  a  significant  part 
in  funding  or  inducing  the  sorts  of  reconstruction  summarized  above,  at  least  be- 
tween 1994  and  1997.  If  the  gubernatorial  and  other  election  campaigns  of  1994 
come  to  turn  on  the  public  appeal  of  reduced  taxes,  continuing  privatization  of  state 
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and  county  services,  reductions  in  welfare  support  and  in  related  social  and  health 
services,  it  will  matter  very  little  whether  there  are  better  ways  to  run  a  public  school 
district  than  those  now  in  place.  The  systemic  conditions  surrounding  and  intersect- 
ing school  dynamics  will  prove  to  be  too  aversive  to  permit  school  improvement  to 
flourish  in  Boston.  ** 
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5.  Luis  A.  Velez,  "The  Elizabeth  Howe  Lecture,"  First  Parish  Church,  Lexington,  Massachu- 
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"The  problem  is  not  defining  good  education,  it's  getting 
there. " 

—  Abbie  Thernstrom 
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Lessons  in  the  Voluntarism  on 

Common  Good  College  Campuses 


Jodi  Raxbuck 


This  article  describes  the  current  interest  and  activity  in  community  service  and  the 
undergraduate  educational  experience.  Many  examples  of  campus-based  voluntarism 
with  a  social  reform  twist  set  the  stage  for  passage  of  the  National  and  Community 
Trust  Act  of  1 993.  What  is  still  necessary,  however,  is  recognition  by  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, and  agency  officials  that  the  community  service  experience  must  be  struc- 
tured properly,  so  that  both  service  and  learning  take  place.  Drawing  on  the  efforts 
at  Babson  College  and  direct  involvement  with  the  national  scene,  this  analysis  offers 
recommendations  for  implementing  a  program  that  helps  to  cultivate  good  citizenship 
and  values. 


Over  the  past  several  years  the  national  sentiment  toward  community  service 
has  been  changing,  and  voluntarism  is  becoming  increasingly  popular,  particu- 
larly within  academe.  While  the  concept  of  service  is  not  new  (it  dates  back  to 
archaic  societies,  in  which  acts  of  generosity  and  benevolence  helped  to  hold  com- 
munities together;  by  the  early  nineteenth  century,  it  was  characterized  by  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  as  a  central  facet  of  democracy  in  America),  colleges  and  universities 
are  embracing  the  theory  that  the  merit  of  voluntarism  should  be  instilled  during 
the  college  experience,  if  not  earlier.  The  idea  is  to  teach  citizenship  and  values  and 
to  foster  a  productive  sense  of  civic  engagement.  This  article  examines  some  of  the 
roots  of  college-based  community  service,  major  initiatives,  implementation  barriers, 
and  puts  forward  thoughts  for  the  future,  drawing  upon  my  experience  at  a  local 
college. 


History  of  College  Voluntarism 


Although  the  popular  movement  in  college  community  service  emerged  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  campus-based  service  activity  has  been  around  much  longer.  For  example, 
since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  fraternities  and  sororities  have  had  at  the  core 


Jodi  Raxbuck  is  the  founder  and  director  of  GIVE  (Get  into  the  Volunteer  Experience),  the  Babson 
College  volunteer  center. 
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of  their  charter  a  philanthropic  good  cause,  which  they  support  through  service  and 
fund-raising;  academic  programs  to  prepare  professional  leaders  in  areas  such  as 
religion,  law,  education,  medicine,  and  social  work  have  often  featured  a  service 
component;  and  the  noble  tradition  of  campuswide  blood  drives  embodies  the  notion 
of  giving  of  oneself  to  help  others.  These  efforts  were  well  intended  and  helped  to 
address  a  community  need.  Typically,  however,  such  efforts  were  ancillary  to  the 
primary  educational  mission  rather  than  an  extension  of  it. 

In  response  to  this  perceived  gap  between  mission  and  service,  two  important 
organizations  were  created  in  the  1980s  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
campus-based  community  service.  In  1984  the  Campus  Outreach  Opportunity 
League  (COOL)  was  launched  by  a  group  of  recent  college  graduates  to  provide 
incentives  and  support  for  student-initiated  public  service  programs.  COOL  was 
cofounded  by  Wayne  Meisel,  a  young  man  who  journeyed  fifteen  hundred  miles 
on  foot,  from  Maine  to  Washington,  D.C.,  visiting  various  colleges  and  universities 
along  the  way  to  gauge  the  level  of  student  voluntarism.  To  his  dismay,  Meisel 
learned  that  there  were  few  organized  efforts  of  any  kind.  In  response,  he,  along 
with  colleague  Bobby  Hackett,  formed  COOL.  Operating  out  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  COOL  has  since  grown  into  a  national  network  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties whose  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  programs  that 
promote  student  voluntarism  as  a  form  of  student  empowerment  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place.  COOL,  whose  1994  annual  conference,  held  in  Boston,  attracted  more 
than  two  thousand  students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  other  leaders  in  student  com- 
munity service,  provides  resources,  programs,  training,  and  technical  support  to  help 
college  students  to  begin  programs,  college  administrators  to  increase  student  involve- 
ment, and  faculty  to  incorporate  community  service  into  the  curriculum.1 

All  too  often,  however,  campus-based  programs  flounder  or  fail  owing  to  an  ab- 
sence of  top-level  institutional  support.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Campus  Compact 
Project  for  Public  and  Community  Service  was  organized  in  1986  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  at  Brown  University.  The  Campus  Compact  is  a  coalition 
of  more  than  120  college  and  university  presidents  who  have  committed  their  institu- 
tions to  public  service  programs  and  serve  as  national  advocates  for  the  social  respon- 
sibility dimension  of  higher  education.  The  Campus  Compact  provides  information 
on  public  policy  that  encourages  public  service  and  sources  of  financial  support; 
documentation  of  the  broadly  diverse  public  service  activities  at  selected  Compact 
institutions  and  of  the  different  university  structures  supporting  student  initiatives; 
and  referral  to  member  institution  programs.  Participation  in  the  Campus  Compact 
requires  significant  commitment  from  the  college  president  who,  along  with  a 
cross-divisional  team  from  the  school,  must  agree  to  attend  a  week-long  program 
to  learn  about  service  and  effective  ways  in  which  it  can  be  integrated  into  the 
college  culture.2 

The  latest  boost  to  college  voluntarism  is  passage  of  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  signed  into  law  by  President  Bill  Clinton  on  September 
21.3  The  act  amended  previous  provisions  of  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990,  which  concentrated  on  helping  states  and  communities  provide  public 
service  opportunities  for  the  nation's  young  people.  Among  other  things,  the  1993 
act  created  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service,  whose  mission  is  to 
engage  Americans  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  in  community-based  service.4  Specifi- 
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cally,  this  service  is  to  address  the  country's  educational,  public  safety,  human,  and 
environmental  needs  and  should  achieve  direct  and  demonstrable  results.  The  corpora- 
tion's goal  is  to  foster  ongoing  civic  responsibility  in  addition  to  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  those  individuals  making  a  substantial  commitment  to 
service.  Itself  a  new  governmental  entity,  the  corporation  has  absorbed  the  work  and 
staff  of  two  precedent  agencies,  the  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Service 
and  ACTION,  established  in  1971. 

The  corporation  is  funding  a  new  national  service  initiative  called  AmeriCorps, 
which  includes  a  variety  of  programs  operated  by  grantees,  the  National  Civilian 
Community  Corps  (NCCC),  and  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  corporation  will  support  service-learning  initiatives  under  a 
program  called  Learn  and  Serve  America,  which  focuses  on  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  and  higher  education  institutions.  This  year,  roughly  $9  million  will  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  a  wide  array  of  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
eligible  organizations  that  seek  to  make  service  an  integral  part  of  the  education  and 
life  experience  of  the  nation's  college  students.  One  of  the  most  publicized  aspects  of 
the  AmeriCorps  program  is  the  availability  of  modest  stipends  and  educational  bene- 
fits to  individuals  who  complete  a  year  of  full-time  service  or  a  year's  equivalent  of 
part-time  service. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  getting  additional  support  through  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  designates  that  5  percent  of  an  institu- 
tion's federal  work-study  budget  must  be  used  to  fund  student  participation  in  service 
projects,  both  in  the  community  and  on  their  campus.  This  requirement  goes  into 
effect  in  the  fall  of  1994. 

After  decades  of  community  service's  being  viewed  as  a  "nice  thing  to  do  if  you 
have  the  time,"  a  great  deal  of  financial  and  pedagogical  support  is  now  being 
mobilized  around  the  service  cause.  Why  is  this  the  case?  How  is  service  viewed? 
What  are  the  stumbling  blocks  to  fuller  integration  of  community  service  into  the  un- 
dergraduate educational  experience? 


Community  Service  as  a  Vehicle  for  Teaching  Democracy  and  Values 

Educators,  administrators,  and  students  who  believe  in  community  service  as  a  valu- 
able dimension  to  life  have  long  recognized  that  service  learning  is  a  powerful  educa- 
tional tool  capable  of  accomplishing  a  wide  spectrum  of  results.  They  often  have 
different  perceptions,  however,  of  the  meaning  and  benefits  of  service.  At  minimum, 
students  involved  in  service  outside  the  classroom  discover  that  it  makes  them  feel 
good,  is  fun,  and  is  a  good  way  to  spend  free  time.  While  that  sounds  somewhat 
superficial,  many  volunteer  programs  have  had  success  in  recruiting  volunteers  for 
just  those  reasons.  Given  the  traditional  age  of  college  students  —  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  —  and  their  level  of  development,  a  large  number  of  students  like  to 
participate  in  short-term  projects  with  their  friends,  for  example,  a  Saturday  work- 
day at  a  local  shelter,  a  fund-raising  walk  for  the  March  of  Dimes.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  are  a  number  of  mature,  actualized  students  who  serve  for  deeper  reasons 
and  work  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  many  others  have  not  quite  reached  that  level 
of  development  in  their  critical  thinking  skills  which  prompts  them  to  engage  in 
service  for  more  altruistic  reasons.  (Indeed,  many  never  do!) 
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By  contrast,  most  educators  and  administrators  perceive  service  on  a  different 
plane  of  significance.  An  increasing  number  of  faculty  and  program  administrators 
are  recognizing  that  volunteer  settings  expose  students  to  the  complex  and  diverse 
nature  of  populations  in  need  and  offer  a  powerful  means  of  educating  students  about 
a  world  beyond  their  own.  When  properly  prepared,  placed,  and  supervised,  students 
can  experience  a  myriad  of  thought-provoking  situations  that  beg  deeper  questions 
and  insights  about  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions.  For  example,  a  student 
who  works  with  children  in  a  family  homeless  shelter  may  begin  to  wonder,  Why  are 
these  kids  homeless?  Why  can't  their  families  afford  a  place  to  live?  Even  more  pow- 
erful is  having  their  long-held  stereotypes  of  citizens  in  need  critically  challenged: 
anonymous  faces  they  viewed  as  lazy,  drug  dependent,  and  victims  of  their  own  be- 
havior give  way  to  real  people  with  names,  stories,  and  a  desire  for  dignity,  policies, 
or  economic  models. 

Most  people  who  support  community  service  as  a  valuable  learning  experience 
also  know  that  it  can  catalyze  students  to  act  in  a  way  that  promotes  social  change. 
When  community  service  is  coupled  with  opportunities  for  reflective  discussion  and 
learning,  students  can  begin  to  think  about  our  nation's  complex  system  of  social  ills 
in  a  way  that  promotes  them  to  seek  more  information,  to  take  more  action,  and  to 
explore  other  policy  approaches  that  could  alleviate  or  eradicate  these  ills,  rather  than 
a  blind  acceptance  of  "the  way  things  are  and  will  always  be."  The  long-held  premise 
that  one  person  can  make  a  difference  can  easily  be  lost  if  the  volunteer  service  expe- 
rience does  not  offer  a  forum  for  critical  discussion  and  reflection  of  the  student's 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  ideas  about  why  these  social  problems  exist. 

Given  the  potentially  powerful  impact  of  a  properly  structured  service  experience, 
one  then  wonders  why  all  students  don't  choose  to  partake  in  an  activity  that  could 
be  a  positive  benefit  to  them.  What  are  the  barriers  that  keep  more  students  from 
getting  involved?  There  are  several  interrelated  ones,  most  of  which  are  structural 
rather  than  attitudinal.  Because  of  this,  positive  and  concrete  action  can  be  taken. 

1 .  Competition  for  time  as  a  resource.  Students  on  college  campuses  must  balance 
multiple  course  demands  in  addition  to  their  involvement  in  athletics,  leadership 
positions,  student  organizations,  fraternities  and  sororities,  work,  job  searches,  social 
time,  and  time  simply  to  relax.  Voluntarism  often  comes  at  the  end  of  this  long  list, 
and  the  complaint  often  heard  is,  "I  just  cannot  find  the  time." 

2.  Unclear  reward/recognition  or  "payoff. "  Because  of  tough  economic  times  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  good  jobs,  students  on  today's  campuses  are  more 
forward  thinking,  weighing  their  involvement  in  any  activity  in  terms  of  the  potential 
benefit  to  them  personally,  their  peer  group,  their  academic  standing,  and  their  ability 
to  find  employment  when  they  graduate.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  successful 
in  adequately  rewarding  and  recognizing  volunteer  efforts  or  articulating  the  long- 
term  benefit  to  students  for  the  investment  of  their  time  and  energy  in  volunteer 
projects.  Merely  touting  service  as  a  "good  thing  to  do"  is  not  enough  for  students 
facing  an  uncertain  economy  and  shrinking  job  markets. 

3.  "Try  it .  .  .  you'll  like  it. "  But  do  they?  Close  supervision  in  volunteer  projects 
is  essentia!  to  ensure  that  young  people  have  a  positive  experience  and  want  to  volun- 
teer again.  However,  it  takes  time  and  resources  to  find  appropriate  volunteer  sites, 
adequately  prepare  students  prior  to  placement  so  that  they  have  an  understanding  of 
what  they  will  encounter,  and  obtain  feedback  on  what  they  did  or  did  not  enjoy 
about  the  experience.  The  commonly  held  belief  that  voluntarism  doesn't  cost 
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anything  is  just  not  true,  and  unfortunately,  most  volunteer  programs  are  run  with 
few,  if  any,  human  or  financial  resources.  Without  that  essential  groundwork,  the 
likelihood  that  students  will  either  have  a  forgettable  or  even  unpleasant  experience 
increases.  Moreover,  students  talk  to  other  students,  and  once  the  well  has  been 
poisoned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  undo  that  harm.  This  sets  the  stage  for  another  impor- 
tant barrier. 

4.  Managing  expectations.  There  are  things  that  community  service  will  and  will 
not  do  for  its  participants.  Many  people  engage  in  service  because  they  truly  want  to 
help  others  and  make  a  difference.  Unfortunately,  disappointment  comes  easily  to 
those  who  enter  a  service  project  with  unrealistic  expectations.  Helping  students 
understand  what  they  will  find  during  their  project  and  what  is  reasonable  for  them 
to  accomplish  is  critical  to  avoiding  disappointment,  but  often  this  important  aspect 
is  not  addressed  within  the  context  of  a  volunteer  program.  For  example,  a  student 
who  visits  a  soup  kitchen  at  a  local  shelter  expecting  to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms 
and  drawn  gratefully  into  the  bosom  of  the  homeless  community  will  most  likely 
come  away  feeling  cheated  and  unhappy  that  the  time  given  did  not  make  him  or  her 
feel  as  good  as  anticipated.  Dealing  with  prospects  realistically  up  front  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  ensuring  that  students'  expectations  are  met  more  completely. 

5.  Faculty  and  administrators  as  role  models.  Sadly,  the  old  saying,  "Do  as  I  say, 
not  as  I  do,"  is  alive  and  well  with  regard  to  campus-based  volunteer  programs.  If  the 
institutional  message  is  that  service  is  important  and  students  are  expected  to  get  in- 
volved in  service  projects,  it  is  imperative  that  the  same  expectation  be  directed  to 
the  faculty  and  administrators.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "walking  the  talk," 
and  must  involve  the  same  reward  and  recognition  for  faculty  when  tenure  decisions 
are  made,  provide  for  volunteer  release  time  for  administrators,  and  feature  an  insti- 
tutionwide  commitment  that  service  can  benefit  and  teach  everyone  something.  While 
the  service  learning  field  is  making  some  strides  in  this  area,  it  still  has  a  long  way 

to  go. 

6.  Community  service  as  restitution.  We  hear  every  day  that  white-collar  criminals 
are  sentenced  to  many  hours  of  community  service  as  a  form  of  punishment,  a  prac- 
tice that  is  becoming  more  commonplace  in  campus  disciplinary  sanctions.  One 
wonders  what  type  of  message  this  sends  to  students  we  are  trying  to  involve.  Al- 
though service  as  restitution  is  utilized  in  the  hopes  of  making  the  offending  student 
see  the  error  of  his  or  her  ways,  I  have  yet  to  encounter  such  a  program  that  truly 
has  a  positive  impact  on  the  student  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  campus-based 
volunteer  programs.  Campuses  need  to  stop  sending  this  double  message  about  serv- 
ice and  find  more  creative  ways  to  reach  students  who  are  involved  in  disciplinary 
incidents  in  what  campus  judicial  officers  refer  to  as  teachable  moments. 


Babson's  Approach 

Babson  College  has  experienced  all  these  barriers  in  its  effort  to  develop  community 
service  programs  for  undergraduates.  While  we  have  been  successful  in  increasing 
student  awareness  about  the  benefits  of  service,  we  continue  to  wrestle  with  the 
challenge  of  involving  greater  numbers  of  students  in  volunteer  projects. 

Located  in  the  upper-middle-class  town  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  Babson 
has  an  undergraduate  population  of  sixteen  hundred  students,  all  of  whom  receive 
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a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business  administration.  Babson  students  typically 
know  when  they  enter  college  that  they  wish  either  to  work  in  a  business  or  to  start 
and  run  a  business  of  their  own.  Because  of  its  focused  business  orientation,  the 
college  does  not  offer  the  human  service  disciplines  that  might  attract  students  wish- 
ing to  serve  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  health,  social  services, 
and  education. 

The  GIVE  (Get  into  the  Volunteer  Experience)  program  was  developed  in  1990 
on  the  basis  of  feedback  from  an  alumnus.  He  told  us  he  believed  that  more  students 
would  volunteer  if  they  knew  how  to  access  local  volunteer  networks  and  find  out 
where  they  were  needed.  The  original  premise  was  to  build  a  clearinghouse  of  oppor- 
tunities, but  we  soon  realized  that  simply  making  the  opportunities  available  was  not 
enough.  Our  strategy  turned  to  student  recruitment.  Although  there  is  a  core  group  of 
committed  students  who  willingly  give  their  time  to  various  volunteer  projects,  we 
have  yet  to  build  the  critical  mass  needed  to  make  service  a  well-known  experience 
on  our  campus. 

Recognizing  that  the  competition  for  students'  time  was  a  key  factor  in  increasing 
our  volunteer  base,  the  college,  in  1991,  received  a  minigrant  from  the  Campus  Out- 
reach Opportunity  League  to  develop  a  service  learning  component  for  a  senior-level 
liberal  arts  elective  entitled  "Individualism,  Philanthropy,  and  American  Public  Life." 
Taught  by  Dr.  Marcy  Murninghan,  the  course,  which  examines  the  roots  and  evolu- 
tion of  philanthropy  in  America,  was  amended  to  incorporate  readings  and  discussion 
on  the  issues  surrounding  homelessness  in  our  country.  Students  in  the  class  were  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  ten-week  volunteer  internship,  serving  at  least  four  hours 
per  week.  They  were  placed  at  one  of  eight  area  agencies  that  deal  with  the  homeless 
or  hungry. 

Response  to  the  class  and  the  service  learning  component  has  been  very  positive, 
and  we  find  that  students'  reasons  for  taking  it  center  around  the  opportunity  to 
serve  and  receive  course  credit,  as  well  as  to  participate  in  a  complete  service  learn- 
ing experience. 

Other  initiatives  have  been  launched  to  incorporate  service  into  the  curriculum, 
the  most  recent  being  the  Freshman  Management  Experience  (FME),  a  pilot  program 
for  eighty  students  that  integrates  management  and  computer  instruction  and  provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  create  and  run  a  business  of  their  own.  FME  also 
aims  to  teach  students  about  business  civic  responsibility;  in  addition  to  designing 
and  operating  a  business  plan,  they  are  responsible  for  the  design  and  implementation 
of  a  community  service  project.  In  the  fall  of  1994,  the  FME  project  will  begin  its 
second  year  of  operation  with  160  students. 

Babson  also  places  students  in  nonprofit  settings  as  part  of  an  upper-level  program 
called  Management  Consulting  Field  Experience  (MCFE).  Students  who  are  accepted 
for  the  MCFE  program  work  in  teams  at  selected  sites,  solving  a  problem  identified 
by  the  client.  Student  teams  are  guided  by  a  faculty  preceptor,  and  the  semester- 
long  project  culminates  in  a  presentation  to  the  client.  The  MCFE  program  serves 
for-profit  as  well  as  nonprofit  clients,  including  agencies  such  as  the  South  Shore 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens.  The  nonprofit  field  experience  provides  students 
with  a  firsthand  look  at  some  of  the  challenges  agencies  face  while  exposing  them  to 
the  social  issues  with  which  they  struggle. 

Babson  College  is  redesigning  its  undergraduate  curriculum  in  response  to  student 
feedback  that  the  current  curriculum  is  too  rigid  and  to  employer  feedback  that  our 
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students  have  too  little  field-based  experience.  One  of  the  facets  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum will  address  the  need  to  increase  field-based  opportunities,  of  which  service 
learning  will  be  a  part.  As  the  plan  develops,  the  college  will  look  toward  incorporat- 
ing multiple  opportunities  for  students  to  broaden  and  practice  their  classroom  learn- 
ing in  the  context  of  a  nonprofit  setting. 


Thoughts  for  the  Future 

What  are  the  challenges  for  educators?  As  mentioned  earlier,  service  learning,  a 
concept  that  has  existed  since  the  early  seventies,  is  experiencing  a  rebirth  of  interest 
within  the  academy.  Service  learning  can  be  distinguished  from  other  community 
service  programs  by  its  focus  on  reciprocal  giving  between  those  who  serve  and 
those  who  are  served  and  the  structured  learning  fostered  in  participants  about  the 
larger  social  issues  that  lie  behind  the  needs  of  the  groups  with  whom  students 
work."'  The  field  of  service  learning  continues  to  expand  as  we  begin  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  need  for  three  key  elements  necessary  in  facilitating  students' 
learning:  (1)  preparation;  (2)  action;  and  (3)  reflection.  Moreover,  educators  are  notic- 
ing a  difference  between  service  within  the  context  of  the  classroom  and  service  as 
an  extracurricular  activity. 

Put  another  way,  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  extracurricular  community  serv- 
ice projects.  They  serve  a  purpose  to  the  agencies  and  expose  students,  if  even  for  a 
limited  time,  to  social  problems  within  the  community.  However,  to  sustain  a  longer- 
term  impact,  colleges  and  universities  are  increasingly  recognizing  that  service  an- 
chored in  the  curriculum  gives  students  a  broader  understanding  of  the  factors  that 
give  rise  to  the  social  dilemmas  facing  our  nation. 

Implementing  this  philosophy  comes  with  a  price,  however.  To  fully  integrate  a 
service  experience  within  a  course  requires  creativity  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and 
support  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  Selecting  and  cultivating  sites  for  service 
projects  is  time-consuming,  as  is  supervision  and  follow  up.  Busy  faculty  unaccus- 
tomed to  working  with  agencies  can  find  them  overworked  and  understaffed;  our 
experience  has  been  that  responsibility  for  follow-through  must  rest  with  the  college. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  let  communication  fall  by  the  wayside,  believing  that  agency  su- 
pervisors will  let  the  college  know  if  there  is  a  problem.  Experience  has  shown  that 
regular  and  frequent  contact  with  the  agency  initiated  by  a  faculty  member  or  admin- 
istrator to  assess  students'  progress  is  absolutely  essential  in  avoiding  the  black  hole 
of  student  placements. 

Another  challenge  is  that  because  service  learning  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  public- 
ity, as  is  the  whole  notion  of  "civic  responsibility,"  and  funding  is  being  made  avail- 
able, there  is  danger  in  launching  a  program  that  may  get  the  college  easy  publicity, 
but  will  not  sustain  itself  on  a  long-term  basis.  Service  learning  programs  need  to 
be  developed  in  concert  with  institutional  goals,  community  needs,  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  student.  As  schools  move  forward  to  implement  service  learning  on 
campus,  they  must  engage  colleagues  in  discussion  of  some  of  the  following  issues: 

1.  How  does  our  program  help  us  fulfill  our  institutional  mission? 

2.  Do  we  fully  understand  what  our  community  agencies  need,  and  does 
our  program  assist  in  meeting  those  needs? 
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3.  Is  the  service  one  of  a  reciprocal  nature,  in  which  the  students  and  the 
agencies  are  equal  partners? 

4.  Given  that  transition  is  an  all  too  well-known  fact  of  life  for  the  clients 
and  staff  of  agencies,  are  we  being  realistic  in  our  commitment  to  them? 
What  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  ensure  that  the  commitment  of  stu- 
dents, time,  resource,  and  equipment  will  be  fulfilled? 

5.  Are  we  ensuring  that  our  students  are  adequately  prepared  for  their 
service  experience? 

6.  Will  there  be  ample  opportunity  for  students  to  reflect  on  their  ex- 
perience? Are  there  plans  in  place  to  train  faculty  to  facilitate  these 
discussions? 

7.  How  we  will  evaluate  the  learning  that  takes  place?  How  we  will  assess 
the  impact  of  the  program? 

For  those  working  in  the  field  of  community  service  and  service  learning,  an 
encouraging  development  is  the  collaboration  of  campuses  on  a  local,  state,  and 
national  level.  The  Massachusetts  State  Commission  on  Community  Service  was 
formed  in  1991  in  response  to  earlier  federal  community  service  legislation  that 
allowed  states  to  apply  for  funding  as  a  consortium  rather  than  individual  schools' 
competing  against  one  another.  The  result  has  been  positive:  a  group  of  colleges 
across  the  state  now  participate  in  resource  sharing  in  the  areas  of  training  and  techni- 
cal support,  which  is  made  available  to  all  campuses  in  the  commonwealth  interested 
in  starting  or  expanding  their  community  service  and  service  learning  programs.6 

On  a  local  level,  a  collection  of  campuses  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  communicate 
regularly  to  share  ideas  and  support  for  their  programs.  This  has  resulted  in  schools 
with  novice  programs  being  able  to  draw  on  those  with  more  established  ones.  The 
combined  strength  of  several  programs  collaborating  on  projects  adds  value  to  the 
clients,  the  participants,  and  the  project.  For  example,  both  Babson  College  and 
Wellesley  College  participate  in  an  after-school  project  with  children  in  a  low-income 
housing  project.  The  students  benefit  from  their  interaction  in  the  program,  and  the 
children  benefit  from  the  extra  attention  they  get  from  the  increased  number  of  volun- 
teers. Wellesley,  the  town  in  which  the  campuses  are  located,  also  recognizes  the 
contribution  of  the  colleges  to  a  segment  of  the  community  badly  in  need  of  assis- 
tance; by  engaging  in  these  tasks,  the  two  colleges  are  seeking  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  community. 

At  a  broader  level,  particularly  as  the  federal  government  decreases  its  funding 
for  social  programs  and  local  service  agencies,  the  responsibility  for  assisting  those 
in  need  will  increasingly  fall  on  the  community  to  bridge  the  gap,  and  those  commu- 
nities will  increasingly  turn  toward  institutions  of  higher  education.  Expectation  will 
rise  with  regard  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  colleges  and  universities,  namely, 
that  they  give  something  back  to  the  communities  from  which  they  draw  students, 
funding,  and  human  resources  to  survive.  Concurrently,  higher  education  will  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  students  to  be  good  citizens  who  also  give  back  to  their  communities 
in  a  constructive  way.  As  Professor  Benjamin  Barber  of  Rutgers  University  reminded 
participants  in  a  conference  held  by  the  Partnership  in  Service  Learning,  quoting 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "Democracy  needs  civic  fuel  in  order  to  survive."  He  went  on  to 
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note  that  good  citizenry  is  not  necessarily  innate:  it  must  be  taught.7  Service  learning 
is  one  key  way  to  impart  to  our  students  the  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
good  citizen. 

As  our  nation  increasingly  turns  toward  higher  education  for  solutions  to  the  tough 
questions  posed  by  a  growing  number  of  social  problems,  educators  and  administra- 
tors must  work  together  with  community  members  to  identify  critical  needs  and 
engage  students  in  service  to  help  fill  those  needs.  To  teach  our  students  the  habit 
of  getting  involved,  thinking  critically  about  social  issues,  and  working  to  help  find 
solutions  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  a  college  can  do.  Indeed,  it  is  a  compe- 
tence students  must  have  if  we  are  to  prosper  as  a  nation.  *+ 


Notes 

1.  For  further  information  on  COOL,  contact  the  Campus  Outreach  Opportunity  League,  386 
MacNeil  Hall,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55108. 

2.  For  information  on  the  Campus  Compact,  write  Campus  Compact:  Project  for  Public  and 
Community  Service,  Box  G,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912.  See  also 
Marc  J.  Ventresca  and  Anna  L.  Waring,  "Collegiate  Community  Service:  The  Status  of 
Public  and  Community  Service  at  Selected  Colleges  and  Universities,"  in  Combining 
Service  and  Learning:  A  Resource  Book  for  Community  and  Public  Service,  Volume  1, 
edited  by  Jane  Kendall  and  Associates  (Raleigh,  N.C.:  National  Society  for  Internships 
and  Experiential  Education,  1990),  and  Janet  Luce,  ed.,  Service  Learning:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  —  Linking  Public  Service  with  the  Curriculum,  Volume  3  of  Combining 
Service  and  Learning  (Raleigh,  N.C.:  National  Society  for  Internships  and  Experiential 
Education,  1991). 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  1993  act  was  articulated  as  follows: 

(1)  Meet  the  unmet  human,  educational,  environmental,  and  public  safety  needs  of  the 
United  States,  without  displacing  existing  workers;  (2)  renew  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility 
and  the  spirit  of  community  throughout  the  United  States;  (3)  expand  educational  opportu- 
nity by  rewarding  individuals  who  participate  in  national  service  with  an  increased  ability  to 
pursue  higher  education  or  job  training;  (4)  encourage  citizens  of  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  age,  income,  or  disability,  to  engage  in  full-time  or  part-time  national  service;  (5)  re- 
invent government  to  eliminate  duplication,  support  locally  established  initiatives,  require 
measurable  goals  for  performance,  and  offer  flexibility  for  meeting  those  goals;  (6)  expand 
and  strengthen  existing  service  programs  with  demonstrated  experience  in  providing  struc- 
tured service  opportunities  with  visible  benefits  to  the  participants  and  community;  (7)  build 
on  the  existing  organizational  service  infrastructure  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
and  agencies  to  expand  full-time  and  part-time  service  opportunities  for  all  citizens;  and  (8) 
provide  tangible  benefits  to  the  communities  in  which  national  service  is  performed. 

National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  101-610,  as  amended; 
104  Stat.  3127;  42  U.S.C.  12501). 

4.  For  further  information  on  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service,  write  to 
1100  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20525. 

5.  Jane  Kendall,  "Combining  Service  and  Learning:    An  Introduction,"  Combining  Service 
and  Learning,  20.  For  more  information  on  the  NSIEE  (now  called  the  National  Society 
for  Experiential  Education,  or  NSEE),  write  to  3509  Haworth  Drive,  Suite  207,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  27609. 

6.  For  information  on  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Service 
(as  it  is  now  called),  contact  Joe  Madison,  Executive  Director,  87  Summer  Street,  4th 
floor,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110,  telephone  (617)  542-2544. 
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7.  His  remarks  were  made  at  the  conference  "Service  Learning:  Education  for  Real,"  spon- 
sored by  the  Partnership  for  Service-Learning,  February  25-27,  1994,  Washington,  D.C. 
For  information  on  the  Partnership  for  Service  Learning,  write  to  815  Second  Avenue, 
Suite  315,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017-4594,  telephone  (212)  986-0989.  See  also  Benjamin 
Barber,  An  Aristocracy  for  Everyone:  The  Politics  of  Education  and  the  Future  of  America 
(New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1992). 
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Local  Autonomy,  Constitutional 

Educational  Equity,      Criticism  of 
and  School  Choice      School  Reform 


James  J.  Hilton 


Many  critics  of  Americas  public  education  system  hail  parental  or  school  choice,  a 
program  that  allows  public  school  systems  to  compete  against  one  another  and,  un- 
der some  proposals,  against  private  educational  institutions,  for  students  and  educa- 
tional funding,  as  the  answer  to  Americas  educational  crisis.  Proponents  argue  that 
competition  will  force  public  schools  to  offer  students  a  quality  education  or  close. 
This  article  does  not  evaluate  the  claims  of  the  parental-choice  proposals;  rather,  it 
examines  the  difficulties  inherent  in  funding  such  a  system  through  traditional  school 
finance  mechanisms. 


Allowing  parents  to  determine  where  their  children  will  attend  school  —  which 
some  believe  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  crisis  in  U.S.  education1  — 
undermines  local  control  of  a  school  system.  States  traditionally  pay  for  public 
schools  through  local  property  taxes.2  While  detractors  criticize  the  property  tax  for 
generating  inequities  in  the  distribution  of  education  dollars,3  supporters  claim  that 
the  benefits  of  local  control  over  education  outweigh  its  inequities.4  A  parental- 
choice  program,  however,  vests  control  over  education  not  with  any  particular  local- 
ity, but  with  an  individual.  Without  local  control,  it  becomes  difficult  to  justify 
traditional  educational  financing. 

The  rationalization  for  parental-choice  programs  also  clashes  with  funding  mecha- 
nisms established  to  secure  educational  equity.  The  highest  courts  of  several  states 
have  deemed  traditional  financing  mechanisms  unconstitutional,5  holding  that  the 
right  to  educational  equity  outweighs  the  benefits  of  local  control.6  Under  a  choice 
program,  competition  provides  the  incentive  for  school  districts  to  improve.  Because 
this  necessarily  implies  that  some  school  districts  will  fare  better  than  others,  states 
which  recognize  a  right  to  educational  equity  must  be  concerned  with  the  education 
at  those  schools  which  fare  poorly  under  such  a  program. 

This  article  examines  the  parental-choice  program  as  enacted  in  Massachusetts. 
It  next  turns  to  court  decisions  citing  local  control  over  educational  systems  as  the 
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justification  for  a  state's  educational  funding  system  and  shows  that  parental  choice 
undermines  local  control  over  education.  It  then  examines  the  right  to  educational 
equity  found  in  several  state  constitutions  and  the  effect  a  choice  program  will  have 
on  educational  equity.  Finally,  it  concludes  that  legislatures  should  be  wary  of  enact- 
ing school-choice  programs  without  corresponding  reform  in  educational  financing. 


I.  School  Choice 

The  term  "school  choice"  encompasses  a  broad  range  of  programs,  including  (1)  in- 
terdistrict  choice  programs,  which  allow  a  student  to  attend  any  school  within  the 
student's  community,7  (2)  voucher  programs,  in  which  the  government  provides  a 
student  with  an  educational  voucher  that  the  student  may  redeem  at  any  public  or 
private  school  at  the  government's  expense,8  and  (3)  specialty  schools,  where  stu- 
dents attend  a  particular  institution  in  the  school  district  in  order  to  specialize  in 
fine  arts,  languages,  and  so  forth.9  Rather  than  discuss  theoretical  reform  proposals, 
I  discuss  school  choice  as  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  program 
differs  slightly  from  each  of  these,  but  most  closely  resembles  a  voucher  program. 
The  commonwealth's  program  allows  any  student  to  attend  a  public  school  outside 
the  youngster's  own  district  at  the  expense  of  the  district  in  which  the  student  lives.10 
The  place  where  the  student  resides  is  termed  the  "sending"  district;  the  place  where 
the  student  attends  school  is  termed  the  "receiving"  district.  Presently  ten  states  allow 
this  type  of  choice  program,11  including  Massachusetts.12  The  legislature  enacted  the 
Massachusetts  program  in  the  spring  of  1991;  the  first  students  participated  in  the 
program  during  the  1991-1992  school  year. 

Massachusetts's  school-choice  program  is  rooted  in  Milton  Friedman's  Capitalism 
and  Freedom,13  in  which  Friedman  argues  that  government-sponsored  schools  should 
be  allowed  to  compete  with  private  schools  for  education  dollars.  Currently,  private 
and  public  schools  can  compete  only  on  a  limited  basis.  Parents  who  choose  to  send 
their  children  to  private  school  must  bear  the  cost  of  their  child's  education  in  addi- 
tion to  paying  taxes  that  finance  the  public  schools.  Friedman  proposes  a  system  un- 
der which  every  child  would  receive  a  voucher  redeemable  for  an  education  at  any 
institution  the  government  approves.14  Schools  would  compete  for  students.  Parents 
would  choose  only  the  best  schools  for  their  children,  encouraging  schools  to  provide 
better  education.  Parents  who  wish  to  provide  more  education  for  their  children  than 
the  voucher  buys  might  supplement  it  with  additional  funds. 

Members  of  the  Republican  Party,  especially  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush, 
have  expounded  on  the  virtues  of  school  choice.  When  Bush  announced  his  intention 
to  be  remembered  as  the  "education  president,"  he  made  school  choice  a  central 
focus  of  his  plan.15 

Under  the  Massachusetts  school-choice  program,  any  student  may  choose  to  leave 
his  or  her  home  district  to  attend  public  school  in  another  district.  Although  a  school 
district  may  vote  not  to  accept  students  under  the  program,  it  cannot  vote  to  keep  all 
its  students  within  the  district.16  Once  it  chooses  to  participate,  a  district  may  decide 
how  many  students  it  will  accept,  based  on  available  space,  but  may  not  discriminate 
in  admissions.  This  prohibition  extends  to  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  relig- 
ious creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  ancestry,  athletic  performance,  physical  handi- 
cap, special  need  or  academic  performance,  or  proficiency  in  the  English  language.17 
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When  a  child  chooses  to  attend  school  outside  the  home  district,  the  sending  dis- 
trict becomes  responsible  for  paying  tuition  to  the  receiving  district.18  The  tuition 
charge  equals  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  at  the  receiving  district.19  Because 
students  do  not  leave  high-spending  districts  to  attend  classes  in  low-spending  dis- 
tricts,20 the  sending  school  pays  more  to  the  receiving  district  than  the  receiving  dis- 
trict would  have  spent  had  the  child  stayed  in  the  home  district.  Some  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  this  financing  mechanism  are  explored  further  below.21 

Normally,  a  school  district  must  provide  transportation  to  all  students  residing 
more  than  two  miles  from  school.22  Students  participating  in  the  school  choice  pro- 
gram are  responsible  for  their  own  transportation  to  the  receiving  district  school.23 


II.  Local  Control  as  Justification  for  Educational  Funding  Systems 

That  parental  choice  undercuts  local  control  over  the  educational  system  does  not 
mean  that  such  parental  choice  plans  contain  flaws.  Educators  must  debate  the 
relative  virtues  of  local  control  and  parental  choice.  Rather,  local  control  serves  as 
the  justification  for  present  educational  funding  mechanisms.  If  one  removed  local 
control  as  a  justification,  one  should  also  reconsider  the  funding  mechanism. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  San  Antonio  School  District  v.  Rodriguez,24  explains  how 
local  control  justifies  using  local  property  taxes  to  finance  public  education.25  The 
plaintiffs  in  Rodriguez  challenge  Texas's  educational  funding  system  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution.  Plaintiffs 
claimed  that  funding  the  school  system  through  a  tax  on  property  created  disparities 
between  school  districts  and,  consequently,  deprived  them  of  an  equal  education,  to 
which  the  Constitution  entitled  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  began  its  analysis  by  deciding  that  the  Texas  financing  system 
would  not  be  subject  to  strict  scrutiny.26  Under  a  "strict  scrutiny"  test,  the  Court  in- 
validates a  statute  unless  a  state  demonstrates  a  compelling  interest  in  retaining  the 
statute  as  written.27  Traditionally,  the  Court  reviews  a  state's  laws  strictly  when  those 
laws  prejudice  those  "saddled  with  such  disabilities,  or  subjected  to  such  a  history 
of  purposeful  unequal  treatment,  or  relegated  to  such  a  position  of  political  power- 
lessness  as  to  command  extraordinary  protection  from  the  majoritarian  political 
process."28  The  Court  held  that  those  living  in  districts  without  a  large  property-tax 
base  constituted  too  "large,  diverse,  and  amorphous"  a  class  to  be  the  object  of  judi- 
cial protection.29 

Strictly  judicial  scrutiny  applies  not  only  to  laws  infringing  on  certain  groups, 
but  also  on  laws  infringing  on  certain  fundamental  rights.30  Plaintiffs  also  contended 
that  education,  like  voting,  travel,  and  other  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution, 
established  a  fundamental  right.  Because  the  Texas  system  of  financing  education 
detracted  from  their  ability  to  receive  a  quality  education,  it  should  be  subject  to 
strict  scrutiny.  The  Court  also  rejected  this  argument,  holding  that  although  impor- 
tant, education  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  fundamental  right  under  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. Such  status  remained  reserved  for  those  rights  expressly  protected  within 
the  Constitution  itself.31 

Concluding  that  the  Texas  school-financing  system  should  not  be  subjected  to 
strict  or  heightened  scrutiny,  the  Court  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  Texas  statute 
under  traditional  equal  protection  doctrine,  which  requires  only  that  the  statute  be 
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rationally  related  to  a  legitimate  state  purpose  to  be  valid.32  The  Court  found  that 
local  control  of  the  educational  system  constituted  a  valid  state  purpose  and  that  the 
Texas  funding  system  related  rationally  to  this  purpose.  For  this  reason,  the  Court 
found  the  Texas  system  of  financing  constitutional.33 

State  courts  also  endorse  local  control  over  education  as  a  legitimate  justification 
for  allowing  cities  and  towns  to  raise  revenues  at  the  local  level.34  Different  courts 
recognize  different  aspects  of  local  control  as  legitimate,  including:  local  control  over 
educational  content;35  local  control  over  educational  spending;36  and  local  control 
over  municipal  spending  priorities.37 

Courts  acknowledge  that  students  living  in  different  communities  possess  varying 
educational  needs.  The  residents  of  a  particular  municipality,  rather  than  a  state,  are 
better  able  to  shape  a  school's  curricula  to  its  students'  needs.  Parents  living  within  a 
community  feel  strongly  about  the  way  their  local  schools  are  run  and  thus  ensure 
that  they  are  well  managed.  One  court  stated: 

Traditionally,  not  only  in  Idaho  but  throughout  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
the  legislature  has  left  the  establishment,  control  and  management  of  the  school  to 
the  parents  and  taxpayers  in  the  community  which  it  serves.  The  local  residents  or- 
ganized the  school  district  pursuant  to  enabling  legislation,  imposed  taxes  upon 
themselves,  built  their  own  school  house,  elected  their  own  trustees  and  through 
them  managed  their  own  school.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  "Little 
Red  School  House"  became  an  American  conception  of  freedom  in  education,  and 
in  local  control  of  institutions  of  local  concern.  In  the  American  concept,  there  is 
no  greater  right  to  the  supervision  of  the  education  of  the  child  than  that  of  the 
parent.  In  no  other  hands  could  it  be  safer. 

The  American  people  made  a  wise  choice  early  in  their  history  by  not  only  cre- 
ating a  forty-eight-state  system  of  education,  but  also  by  retaining  within  the  com- 
munity control  of  the  educational  program.  This  tradition  of  community 
administration  is  a  firmly  accepted  and  deeply  rooted  policy. 

Another  legitimate  reason  for  local  control  over  education  is  that  cities  and  towns 
can,  for  themselves,  decide  how  to  balance  educational  expenditures  against  expendi- 
tures for  other  public  services.  Local  control  allows  individual  cities  and  towns  to  de- 
termine on  which  services  local  tax  dollars  are  spent.  "Some  communities  might 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  schools,  while  others  may  desire  greater  police  or  fire  pro- 
tection, or  improved  streets  or  public  transportation."39  These  communities  are  al- 
lowed to  reflect  these  decisions  by  determining  how  much  of  their  tax  dollar  to  spend 
on  education. 

Finally,  local  control  of  education  also  allows  a  municipality  to  determine  at  what 
level  it  chooses  to  tax  its  residents.  Similar  to  choosing  which  public  services  a  mu- 
nicipality values  most  highly,  local  control  of  education  and  other  services  allows  a 
municipality  to  decide  whether  it  values  public  services  enough  to  tax  its  residents. 
Locals  may  decide  that  money  is  better  left  in  individual  hands,  with  minimal  spend- 
ing on  services.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  states: 

Throughout  the  State,  voters,  by  their  action  on  school  budgets,  exercise  a  substan- 
tial control  over  the  educational  opportunities  made  available  in  their  districts;  to 
the  extent  that  an  authorized  budget  requires  expenditures  in  excess  of  State  aid, 
which  will  be  funded  by  local  taxes,  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  sys- 
tem of  local  school  financing  and  implementation  of  the  desires  of  the  taxpayer.40 
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States  justify  the  use  of  educational  funding  mechanisms  that  create  disparities 
in  local  districts  as  a  means  of  providing  local  control  over  local  schools.  Many 
courts  have  upheld  these  funding  systems,  declaring  them  rationally  related  to  legiti- 
mate legislative  ends.41  The  school-choice  program,  however,  undercuts  the  locality's 
control  over  educational  content,  over  educational  spending,  and  over  its  tax  dollars. 
If  the  rationale  behind  allowing  a  school  finance  system  that  generates  education 
resides  in  local  control  over  education,  one  cannot  simultaneously  rationalize  a 
school-choice  program  which  forces  municipalities  to  surrender  funds  to  neigh- 
boring school  districts. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  school-choice  program,  school  districts  may  vote  to 
accept  students  into  its  schools.  The  right  to  leave  a  local  school  district  to  attend 
another  school,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  school  district,  but  belongs  to 
"every  child  in  the  Commonwealth."42  A  locality  may  not  vote  to  keep  all  its  stu- 
dents within  its  schools.  Although  it  may  choose  not  to  participate  in  the  school- 
choice  program  by  admitting  students,  a  school  district  may  participate  to  the  extent 
that  it  must  allow  its  students  to  attend  classes  in  other  districts.43 

The  philosophy  behind  this  program  directly  contradicts  each  of  the  versions 
of  local  control  outlined  above.  First,  localities  lose  control  over  the  content  of  a 
student's  education.  While  local  control  of  a  school  system  allows  a  municipality  to 
determine  the  content  of  a  student's  education,  the  municipality  loses  this  ability  as 
soon  as  a  student  leaves  its  school  district.  Once  a  child  chooses  to  attend  another 
school  district,  that  district's  school  committee  takes  charge  of  the  curriculum, 
graduation  requirements,  and  so  on.44  Although  parents  gain  control  over  the  con- 
tent of  their  child's  education,  in  that  they  determine  where  their  child  will  attend 
school,  parental  control  over  education  does  not  justify  a  system  of  local  financing 
of  education. 

Second,  localities  lose  control  over  the  cost  of  a  child's  education.  Because  of  the 
structure  of  the  Massachusetts  school-choice  program,  a  sending  district  must  pay  the 
receiving  district  the  cost  of  educating  the  student  in  the  receiving  school.45  Because 
students  do  not  leave  high-spending  schools  to  attend  lower-spending  schools,46  this 
means  that  the  sending  school  district  has  to  spend  more  on  education  than  it  would 
otherwise  choose  to  do.  This  comes  at  the  expense  of  other  public  services  the  local- 
ity has  chosen  to  maintain.47 

Finally,  the  sending  school  district,  if  a  significant  percentage  of  its  students 
choose  to  leave  its  system,  loses  control  over  its  taxing  decisions.  To  the  extent  that 
the  receiving  school  district's  tuition  rate  exceeds  that  of  the  sending  school,  the  send- 
ing district  is  forced  to  raise  its  taxes  to  make  up  any  difference  between  its  level  of 
spending  and  that  of  the  receiving  district.48  Of  course,  the  sending  school  could,  and 
probably  will,  choose  to  take  these  funds  from  the  existing  school  budget,  decreasing 
the  funds  available  to  everyone  else.  This  action  has  a  comparable  effect.  Rather  than 
choosing  to  increase  taxes  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  services,  the  community  has 
simply  chosen  to  maintain  the  same  tax  burden  and  decrease  services.  In  either  case, 
the  taxpayers  lose  control  over  the  level  of  services  they  choose  to  provide.  These 
taxpayers,  then,  have  no  control  over  the  school  budget  for  which  they  are  paying. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  why  the  issue  of  local  control  of  education  is  central  to 
this  analysis.  The  state  constitution  does  not  condemn  the  school-choice  program 
because  it  constrains  local  control  of  education.  The  state  constitution  vests  the 
state  with  responsibility  for  education.49  The  state  could  choose  to  bring  all  the  local 
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school  districts  under  its  direct  control  without  violating  the  mandates  of  the  con- 
stitution. Local  control,  rather,  figures  centrally  in  justifying  the  present  financing 
mechanism  for  education.50  The  legislative  goal  of  providing  local  control  of  educa- 
tion justifies  a  funding  system  that  generates  disparities  throughout  the  state.  The 
school-choice  program,  however,  severely  undermines  the  legislative  purpose  of  local 
control  of  education.  Under  the  program,  a  municipality  may  lose  control  of  the 
content  of  a  student's  education,  of  the  funding  of  a  student's  education,  and  of  its 
own  tax  rate. 

Because  it  advocates  local  control  of  education,  the  legislature  need  not  remove 
itself  completely  from  the  educational  sphere.  Legislative  pronouncements  on  school 
curriculum,  mandatory  attendance,  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  school  year,  are 
all  valid  under  a  system  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  local  control  of  education.51 
Although  these  regulations  detract  from  local  control,  they  are  of  a  qualitatively 
different  nature  than  the  school-choice  program. 

First,  legislative  regulations  are  the  product  of  legislative  debate.  All  localities 
participate,  through  their  representatives,  in  the  state's  legislature  and  have  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  these  rules.  Under  the  school-choice 
program,  the  decision  as  to  how  school  dollars  are  spent  no  longer  rests  with  the 
sending  district,  as  confined  by  legislative  pronouncements;  it  becomes  the  decision 
of  another  district,  whose  actions  are  completely  independent  of  the  sending  district. 

Second,  legislative  regulation  is  a  limiting  factor  on  local  control  of  education. 
School  choice  fundamentally  contradicts  the  notion  of  local  control  of  education. 
Legislative  regulation  sets  boundaries  within  which  a  municipality  may  act  as  it 
chooses,  providing  the  level  and  type  of  education  it  deems  appropriate.  Under 
school  choice,  the  boundaries  are  reversed;  the  choice  program  mandates  that  a 
locality  shall  have  no  voice  over  any  aspect  of  some  (or  all)  of  its  residents,  even 
though  the  locality  pays  for  their  education. 


III.  School  Choice  and  Educational  Equity 


Not  only  those  states  which  have  upheld  local  funding  as  a  constitutional  method  of 
financing  education,  but  also  those  which  have  rejected  the  traditional  school-funding 
system  must  consider  the  implications  of  adopting  a  choice  program.  The  program 
works  well  only  if  school  districts  compete  against  one  another  for  students  and 
funding.  Absent  any  differences  among  schools,  there  is  no  competition.  Acknowl- 
edging that  differences  exist,  however,  may  be  an  admission  that  because  the  quality 
of  a  student's  education  depends  on  where  he  or  she  attends  school,  the  system  vio- 
lates a  student's  rights  to  educational  equity. 

State  courts  have  overturned  educational  funding  systems  both  because  the  fund- 
ing system  conflicted  with  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  state  constitution52 
and  because  the  funding  system  violated  the  right  to  an  education  guaranteed  by  the 
state  constitution.53  In  Serrano  v.  Priest,54  the  California  Supreme  Court  found  that 
the  state's  method  of  funding  education  violated  the  state's  equal  protection  clause. 
Unlike  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Rodriguez,  the  California  court  found  that 
students  living  in  property-poor  school  districts  constituted  a  suspect  class.  Because 
the  financing  system  burdened  this  class,  the  court  subjected  it  to  strict  scrutiny.  For 
the  system  to  be  constitutional,  it  needed  to  fulfill  a  compelling  state  purpose. 
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The  court  found  that  local  control  of  education  did  not  constitute  a  compelling 
state  purpose.55  As  structured,  the  system  actually  frustrated  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding individual  cities  and  towns  control  over  their  educational  systems.56  While 
property-rich  districts  could  afford  to  provide  the  quality  of  education  they  chose, 
property-poor  districts  did  not  enjoy  the  same  options.  Unlike  rich  districts,  poor 
districts  were  confined  in  the  amount  of  money  they  would  raise  for  education.  The 
funding  system,  according  to  the  California  court,  did  not  allow  individual  districts 
to  control  education. 

Other  states,  rather  than  finding  that  students  in  property-poor  districts  con- 
stituted a  suspect  class,  subjected  school-financing  laws  to  strict  scrutiny  because 
they  infringed  upon  a  fundamental  right  to  education  guaranteed  by  their  state's  con- 
stitution.57 When  subjected  to  strict  scrutiny,  state  courts  found  no  compelling  state 
interest  in  a  local  school-financing  system.  The  result  in  such  a  case,  where  a  court 
relies  on  the  state's  equal  protection  clause  in  conjunction  with  a  constitutional  educa- 
tion clause  to  overturn  a  school  financing  system,  differs  from  the  result  in  a  case 
where  a  court  overturns  a  funding  system  based  only  on  the  state's  equal  protection 
clause.  While  a  court  protects  a  student's  right  to  an  equal  education  when  acting 
under  an  equal  protection  clause  alone,  a  court  protects  a  student's  right  to  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  education  only  when  protecting  a  fundamental  right. 

This  distinction  becomes  significant  when  discussing  a  school-choice  program. 
For  such  a  program  to  succeed,  schools  must  compete  against  one  another  for 
students  and  dollars.  Because  school  funding  will  follow  students  from  district  to 
district,  those  schools  which  attract  more  students  will  have  more  money  to  spend 
than  those  which  attract  fewer  students.  While  this  is  the  result  choice  proponents 
favor,  it  may  violate  a  student's  right  to  an  equal  education.  In  those  states  which 
guarantee  each  student  an  equal  education,  this  system  cannot  succeed.  By  creating 
a  system  that  works  only  if  schools  differ  in  quality,  a  legislature  acknowledges  that 
some  children  will  not  receive  as  good  an  education  as  some  others. 

Most  states,  however,  do  not  recognize  a  student's  right  to  an  equal  education,  but 
only  to  a  certain  base  level  of  education.  While  moving  money  from  one  district  to 
another  may  vary  the  quality  of  education  an  individual  receives  at  a  school,  in  order 
to  violate  a  state  constitution  the  degradation  in  the  student's  education  would  have 
to  be  so  great  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  minimal  constitutional  criteria. 

One  might  respond  that  although  students  may  be  guaranteed  a  quality  education 
over  the  course  of  twelve  years  in  a  school  system,  they  are  not  guaranteed  that  in 
any  one  particular  year  they  will  receive  an  education  comparable  to  that  which  they 
might  have  received  had  they  chosen  to  attend  another  school.  Because  they  can 
change  schools  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  education  they  receive,  their  right  to 
an  education  is  protected.  This  fits  nicely  with  the  economists'  view  of  competition. 
While  in  the  short  run  a  system  may  generate  inefficiencies,  in  the  long  run  the  mar- 
ket is  efficient. 

These  short-run  problems  are,  however,  quite  significant.  A  child  is  in  school  only 
for  twelve  years.  If  that  child  fails  to  learn  how  to  read  in  the  first  grade,  he  or  she 
will  not  necessarily  be  able  to  learn  how  in  the  second.  If  a  student  chose  a  bad 
school  one  year,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  his  or  her  next  choice  will  be  better  than 
the  first.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  if  a  child  and  her  or  his  parents  cared  little  enough 
about  the  education  to  pick  a  bad  school  in  the  first  place,  together  they  will  either 
make  another  bad  choice  or  choose  to  stay  with  the  bad  school. 
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While  in  either  case  a  legislature  must  consider  the  impact  of  adopting  a  school- 
choice  program  in  the  educational  financing  system,  the  chances  of  creating  an  un- 
constitutional system  are  far  greater  where  a  constitution  guarantees  educational 
equality  than  where  it  simply  guarantees  a  base  level  of  education.  These  problems 
will  not  resolve  themselves  through  "competition,"  as  school-choice  advocates  hope. 
The  education  market  differs  from  the  "free"  market  in  many  ways. 

Milton  Friedman  developed  the  "market  rationale"  behind  the  school-choice  move- 
ment early  in  the  1960s.58  The  school-choice  program,  advocates  contend,  will  foster 
competition  between  school  districts.  Schools  unable  to  attract  students  will  not 
receive  public  funds,  which  will  force  them  to  improve  their  programs.  As  they  im- 
prove, they  will  attract  more  students.59 

Advocates  contend  that  schools  with  inferior  educational  programs  will  lose 
students  to  schools  with  superior  educational  programs.  This  means  that  schools 
which  begin  with  less  money  will  lose  money  to  schools  which  began  in  a  relatively 
stronger  position.  Although  this  will  generate  incentive  for  the  weaker  schools  to 
improve  their  programs,  they  will  be  left  without  the  means  to  accomplish  their  end. 

Poorer  schools  will  attempt  to  enrich  their  educational  programs  at  the  same  time 
as  they  are  losing  funds  to  their  competitors.  Faced  with  a  similar  situation,  a  busi- 
ness might  choose  one  of  several  options.  It  might  decide  to  invest  new  capital 
and  radically  alter  the  way  in  which  it  does  business.  With  new  capital  or  a  new 
marketing  plan,  the  business,  better  able  to  compete,  will  win  back  customers  and 
stay  in  the  market.  A  public  school,  of  course,  cannot  do  this.  Municipalities  cannot 
borrow  funds  to  pay  short-term  expenses.60 

Simply  amending  the  law  to  allow  municipalities  to  borrow  funds  will  not  solve 
this  problem.  A  private  company  that  attempts  a  comeback  —  and  fails  —  is  respon- 
sible for  its  debts.  The  consumer  loses  nothing.  This  is  not  true  of  a  city  or  town.  If 
a  school  district  borrows  funds  to  improve  its  educational  program  and  is  still  unable 
to  attract  students,  it  cannot  simply  go  bankrupt.61  The  town  is  still  responsible  for 
the  debt  of  the  school  district. 

School  districts  face  another  problem  that  businesses  in  the  free  market  will  never 
encounter.  If  a  businessman  produces  a  mediocre  article  at  low  cost  and  a  competitor 
produces  a  better  version  at  a  higher  cost,  the  first  businessman  never  has  to  pay  for 
the  customer's  purchase  from  the  competitor.  Although  the  businessman  may  lose 
customers'  trade,  he  is  not  required  to  ensure  that  customers  acquire  the  competitor's 
product.  But  that  is  exactly  what  sending  school  districts  must  do.  If  a  student 
chooses  to  leave  a  school  district,  that  district  must  pay  for  that  student  to  attend  a 
school  elsewhere.  Unlike  most  goods  sold  on  the  market,  the  consumer  in  this  situ- 
ation has  a  protected  right  to  receive  quality  merchandise,  and  the  government  has 
the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  consumer  receives  this  "merchandise." 

Once  it  begins  to  lose  students,  a  school  starts  down  the  slippery  slope  toward 
extinction.  It  will  lose  funds.  Its  programs  will  suffer  and  it  will  lose  more  students, 
leading  to  a  larger  loss  of  funds.  One  would  expect  the  cycle  to  end  with  all  the  stu- 
dents leaving.  But  this  will  not  happen.  Some  children  will  continue  to  attend  their 
community  schools,  no  matter  how  bad  they  become.  This  might  be  because  they 
cannot  afford  transportation  to  a  neighboring  school  district,  because  neither  they  nor 
their  parents  care  enough  about  their  education  to  leave  their  school  district  for  an- 
other, or  simply  because  the  local  school  is  convenient.  These  are  the  students  who 
will  suffer  under  the  choice  program. 
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Proponents  argue  that  the  effects  on  poorer  school  districts  will  not  be  this  drastic. 
Although  schools  are  losing  money,  they  are  also  losing  students.  The  district  is  left 
with  unchanged  average  expenditures. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  argument.  The  first,  which  concerns  the 
structure  of  the  Massachusetts  program,  could  be  solved.  Sending  school  districts 
are  forced  to  pay  receiving  school  districts  the  latter's  average  per  pupil  cost.  This 
means  that  sending  districts  will  usually  lose  more  than  their  average  per  pupil 
cost  when  a  student  leaves  its  school.  Therefore  the  average  per  pupil  cost  for  the 
remaining  students  will  decrease. 

Much  more  difficult  to  correct,  however,  are  the  effects  of  marginal  cost.  When  a 
receiving  school  adds  one  pupil  to  its  enrollment  lists,  its  costs  do  not  increase  by  the 
per  pupil  average  cost.  The  receiving  school  already  has  a  building,  a  school  super- 
intendent, a  school  principal,  and  may  even  have,  if  few  enough  students  enroll 
through  the  choice  program,  sufficient  teachers  to  educate  more  students.  When  a 
student  leaves  a  sending  school,  however,  it  does  not  save  the  per  pupil  average  cost 
of  educating  that  student.  It  must  continue  to  employ  a  superintendent,  heat  the  build- 
ing, and  so  on.  If  enough  students  leave,  it  may  be  able  to  reduce  its  teaching  costs.62 

This  means  that  schools  which  receive  students  under  the  choice  program  can  use 
the  extra  tuition  funds  to  expand  offerings  to  all  their  students.  Such  offerings  make 
a  school  even  more  appealing,  allowing  it  to  attract  more  students.  The  sending 
school,  however,  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  programs  for  all  its  students,  making 
it  less  attractive  for  those  who  remain.  One  school  superintendent  noted  that  the 
money  his  school  sent  to  another  school  district  under  the  choice  program  was  used 
to  fund  foreign  language  classes  and  a  lacrosse  team;  at  the  same  time,  his  school 
was  forced  to  eliminate  its  foreign  language  classes.63 

While  legislatures  search  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  students  re- 
ceive, they  must  bear  in  mind  the  constitutional  implications  of  their  actions.  While 
a  school-choice  program  may  provide  one  method  of  heightening  educational  quality, 
through  competition  for  students  and  educational  dollars,  such  a  program,  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  reform  in  traditional  methods  of  school  funding,  may 
run  counter  to  existing  constitutional  decisions. 

Applying  free  market  rationale  to  distribute  scarce  resources  can  be  quite  efficient. 
Competition  between  businesses  ensures  that  prices  remain  at  a  tolerable  level  and 
that  the  market  provides  quality  goods.  Education,  however,  should  not  be  considered 
a  scarce  resource.  State  constitutions  guarantee  each  child  a  basic  level  of  education 
and  vest  the  responsibility  for  providing  this  education  in  state  legislatures.  The  legis- 
latures must  not  abandon  their  responsibility  to  the  whim  of  the  market.  **- 

This  article  was  written  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  Education 
Reform  Act  of  1993.  However  nothing  in  the  act  invalidates  or  contradicts  the 
author's  argument. 

In  March  1994,  in  the  nation's  most  dramatic  shift  in  a  century  in  the  way  public 
schools  are  financed,  Michigan  voters  approved  a  plan  to  use  sales  and  other  taxes, 
not  property  taxes,  to  pay  for  its  3,286  schools. 

All  told,  twenty-eight  states  are  in  state  courts  over  the  way  they  finance  public 
education.  In  most  cases,  civil  rights  groups  and  coalitions  of  parents  have  alleged 
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that  state  aid  to  supplement  property  taxes  does  not  close  the  gap  between  rich 
schools  and  poor  ones. 

In  the  case  of  Michigan,  the  consequences  of  its  initiative  on  educational  stand- 
ards and  performance  will  take  some  time  to  be  evaluated.  Meantime,  the  debate 
goes  on. 

—  P.O'M. 
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